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FOREWORD 



HE COUNTY OF ESSEX, the extreme southwestern corner 


_L of the Province of Ontario, has a history that goes back 
more than two centuries and that makes it the oldest setdement 
in the province. Had there been a settler on the banks of the 
Detroit River in 1679 he might have seen La Salle’s Griffon pass 
by on its historic voyage to Lake Huron. Only twenty-two years 
later, however, Cadillac arrived at Detroit and established the first 
permanent settlement. The river front was divided into the 
narrow ribbon-like farms common on the St. Lawrence and by 
the middle of the eighteenth century a similar division of the water¬ 
front was taking place on what is now the Canadian side of the 
river. This was the birth of the present city of Windsor which in 
1954 is celebrating the centennial of its incorporation. 

Today Windsor is the most highly industrialized community 
of its size in Canada, the chief centre of the Canadian automobile 
industry, and possesses in addition a wide variety of associated, 
subsidiary industries. It shares with Detroit unrivalled marine 
communications to all parts of the Great Lakes basin. This, 
joined with excellent railway facilities, enables it to assemble the raw 
materials for its industries and to distribute their products over a 
national area. 

Essex as a county has been singularly blessed by nature. Its 
proximity to the lower lakes gives it a genial climate and abundant 
rainfall, which, with its excellent soil, enables it to produce a wide 
variety of agricultural products. When it is remembered that 
Essex is in the same latitude as Rome and Northern California 
this may sound less surprising. Corn, soybeans, and grains 
combine with fruits and vegetables in a production of immense 
volume. The peaches grown in the Leamington area have a 
national reputation while in one Essex town is a plant for processing 
tomatoes that is one of the largest in the world. 

Essex was originally part of the old Western District, being 
combined with the present counties of Kent and Lambton for 
administrative purposes. Separation came in the early fifties so 
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Foreword 


that Essex is this year celebrating its one hundredth birthday as a 
separate unit. The industrial development of the county, chiefly 
centred in Windsor, dates back to 1904 when Canadian Ford began 
operations. Today not only Ford but Chrysler as well have 
gigantic plants giving employment to thousands of skilled workers. 
This has brought great increase of population. In 1901 Windsor, 
Walkerville and Sandwich had 15,000 people. Today Metro¬ 
politan Windsor has 175,000. The community suffered with all 
others in the depression after 1929. Over 13,000 people left the 
city in the next three years and empty dwellings were numbered in 
the hundreds. The critical financial situation led to an amalgama¬ 
tion of the several border communities into the Windsor of today 
and in due time economic conditions righted themselves. 

All of the story of the past hundred years has been charmingly 
expounded by the author, Dr. Neil Morrison. No one can doubt 
the good fortune of those who planned this book in obtaining his 
consent to undertake the important task of relating the story. 
Dr. Morrison is a recognized scholar who over many years has been 
studying the history of his county. He has written numerous 
valuable articles dealing with both the past and present and his 
broadcasts in the same field have been much appreciated by 
listeners. He brings to his task not only skill as an historian but as 
well a fine literary sense. His knowledge of his subject is ency¬ 
clopaedic. He knows Essex County in all its aspects, and none 
have been neglected. He writes of the industries and the farms, 
but he writes with equal interest of the sports and social life, of the 
churches and schools. Personalities of the past have been brought 
to life and political contests reviewed. Throughout Dr. Morrison 
has kept in mind that his County is a part of Canada and the 
Canadian background is set forth in every chapter. 

The people of Essex County now have their past recorded as 
few communities in Canada have ever been recorded. The story 
should be an inspiration to the youth of today to emulate and 
maintain the achievements of the past. 


Fred Landon. 
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A GENERAL SURVEY 


E SSEX COUNTY lies at the southern extremity of the peninsula 
of Southwestern Ontario. It is fittingly designated “The Sun 
Parlor of Canada” because of its moderate climate, the result of 
its proximity to the Lower Great Lakes and of its southerly latitude, 
which approximates that of Rome and Northern California. It is 
south of some states of the United States and of parts of other 
states, twenty-two in all. 

The cradle of setdement in Ontario is in Essex County, where 
there was a substantial French settlement along the Detroit River 
at a time when the rest of the province was still a wilderness. Since 
then the population has increased to approximately 217,000 in 
1951, which is about 25 per cent more than it was ten years earlier. 
The county today is one of the most densely populated and highly 
industrialized in Canada. Within its limits are located the chief 
automotive centre in the Commonwealth of Nations and one of 
the largest tomato processing plants in the world. Of a very 
different nature is the internationally known Jack Miner Bird 
Sanctuary, in a rural setting off the main highways of the county. 

Essex County has an area of 707 square miles, mostly level land 
of low altitude. In addition to its mainland, which lies snugly 
between Lake Erie and Lake St. Clair and borders the Detroit 
River, the county includes a number of small islands. The largest 
of these are Pelee Island, in Lake Erie, not far from the towns of 
Leamington and Kingsville, and Fighting Island, in the Detroit 
River. This island, with its suggestive but somewhat enigmatic 
name, was a midway point for the notorious business of rum¬ 
running across the Detroit River at a time when the United States 
had prohibition laws. 

During a period of some two hundred and fifty years Essex 
County, in common with the adjacent part of the State of Michigan, 
across the Detroit River, has passed from a condition of primeval 
wilderness to one of advanced rural settlement and highly con¬ 
centrated industrial development. Excellent soils, coupled with 
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mild temperatures and abundant rainfall, form the basis of a rich 
and varied agricultural production, markets for which are readily 
available. When, half a century ago, Henry Ford of Detroit 
established his firm there and started the world travelling on 
automobile tires, it was a natural consequence for Windsor to 


Population Distribution of Major Ethnic Groups in Southwestern 

Ontario, 1901 

follow the lead of its neighbouring city and become the foremost 
motor car manufacturing centre in Canada. As the leading port 
of entry into Canada for United States visitors and commercial 
vehicles, Windsor has also benefited. This is the logical result of 
Essex County’s position at the apex of the wedge-like extension of 
Southwestern Ontario, which thrusts itself into the heart of a 
thickly settled and wealthy section of the United States. 
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Man’s activities in what is now Essex County reach back to pre¬ 
historic Indian times. There is evidence of numerous habitation 
sites, which have yielded a wealth of artifacts. Indian trails 
corresponded in general to our modern King’s Highways Numbers 
3 and 18. Minor trails through the county undoubtedly passed 
from headwaters to headwaters of the various streams and there 
was likely a trail in the vicinity of Lake St. Clair. There is great 
need for professional research into Essex County archaeology 
about which there is a lack of information to date. 

Our certain knowledge of Indian history in this area goes back 
only to the beginning of the eighteenth century when Cadillac 
brought in Indians with him. These people played their part in 
the history of Essex County and the Detroit River section. The 
Indian Land Purchase of 1790 by the British opened up a large 
and important area southwest of the River Thames. The Huron 
Church Reserve in Essex County purchased in 1800 became the 
Town of Sandwich. Indian occupation of the Huron Reserve 
upriver from Amherstburg continued for some years longer. This 
was purchased by the government in 1836 and became the Town¬ 
ship of Anderdon. Some of the Indians subsequently departed 
for a reservation in Kansas. Others, such as the Whites and 
Splitlogs, remained and some of their descendants are still here. 
The last local Indian chief was Joseph White, who died in 1885 
at the age of eighty-two. 

3 

The first recorded ventures of the white man into the Lake 
Erie-Detroit River region belong to the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. On August 10, 1679, La Salle’s barque, the Griffon, the 
first sailing vessel on Lake Erie, reached the mouth of the Detroit 
River. Two days later, on the feast day of Sainte Claire, it 
reached Lake St. Clair and this event gave that lake its name. 
Already nine years earlier, two Sulpician priests, Dollier and 
Galinee, had made their way by canoe up the Detroit River and 
on to the Sault Ste. Marie region after losing part of their equipment 
at Point Pelee. 

It was not until 1701 that a permanent settlement was established 
at Detroit under Cadillac. While this aimed at control of the fur 
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trade, it also had a military purpose. The French recognized 
Detroit as a strategic location in their dream of Empire, which 
had for its purpose possession of the vast territory extending from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico and lying west of 
the Appalachian Mountains. The Detroit River was part of the 
main line of communication along the Great Lakes. It was also 
close to two water routes leading from the western section of Lake 
Erie to the Mississippi System with only a short portage intervening 
in each case. Detroit, therefore, entered perfectly into the plans 
of French colonial policy. In this ambitious project New France 
overreached herself—she did not have the manpower necessary to 
make it successful. 

Insofar as the river was concerned, proximity to the fort at 
Detroit was all important and water frontage was at a premium. 
This led to the establishment of long, narrow, ribbon farms along 
the river. About the middle of the eighteenth century settlement 
began on what is now the Canadian side. This white settlement 
was, therefore, the oldest in what is now the Province of Ontario.' 
It progressed by about 1780 to the point where all the arable lands 
from a few miles below Sandwich (now part of Windsor) to the foot 
of Lake St. Clair were occupied. Settlement further downstream 
was limited by the marsh near the Canard River. An important 
event for the future of Essex County occurred about the year 1748 
when the Jesuit, Father Armand de La Richardie, established a 
mission on the Canadian side which he called L’Assomption de la 
Pointe de Montreal du Detroit.* Although this mission was 
intended only for the Indians, there is evidence in its records that 
the French living on what is now the Canadian side of the river 
made some use of it almost from the beginning and after 1760 it was 
the usual place of worship for them. It was canonically erected 
as a parish in 1767. 

The importance of this French settlement along the Detroit 
River was much greater than the mere figures of population might 
indicate. It was both a self-centred community remote $ from 
Montreal and an outpost of the Christian faith. It was also the 
starting point for ventures into vast, almost unknown areas. From 


iThe fort established by Frontenac at Cataraqui (Kingston) was a military 
establishment supplied from Montreal and cannot be considered a setdement. 

»The mission was first established near Amherstburg and known as the Bois Blanc 
mission It was subsequendy abandoned and moved to the Assumption (Sandwich) 
location. (George Par*, "The Catholic Church In Detroit, 1701-1888” The Gabnel 
Richard Press, 1951, page 183, note 5, and page 190.) 
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it fur traders ranged particularly to the south and west. The 
result of these activities was French settlement in the Wabash 
country and beyond. 

4 

The British conquest (1760) brought little change to the 
Detroit River population. It was not until after the close of the 
American Revolution (1783) that the first large-scale movement 
of British people and supporters to Essex County began. This first 
affected the Lake Erie (Malden-Colchester-Gosfield) section of 
Essex County. In 1796 the Americans formally occupied Detroit, 
which was one of the posts surrendered by the British according to 
treaty. This resulted in an important movement to the Essex 
side of persons, British and French, who refused to give up their 
British allegiance. The rise of Amherstburg and Sandwich 
belongs to this period. Amherstburg developed as the principal 
centre of population on the Canadian side of the river because of 
its strategic position with reference to the only deep water channel 
leading up from Lake Erie. Following the purchase of the Huron 
Church Reserve in 1800, Sandwich developed as the second 
centre of population and became the capital of the newly organized 
Western District. To this point were transferred postal facilities 
previously established by the British at Detroit. 

For more than fifty years following the American acquisition of 
Detroit, progress was slow on the Canadian side of the Detroit 
River and in Essex County beyond. The difficulty of communica¬ 
tion with the outside world was a very real obstacle in the way of 
both settlement and trade. Completion of the Erie Canal (1825) 
and the Welland Canal (1829) eased matters in allowing direct water 
communication with the eastern seaboard. But once the icy hand 
of winter descended upon the Great Lakes and their connecting 
rivers, isolation was complete. Improved land transportation in 
the form of railway connections with the East was imperative, and 
until this was achieved, Essex County could expect little improve¬ 
ment. This was to come early in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Three miscellaneous but significant developments belong to the 
first half of that century. One was the extension of setdement in a 
limited way into the interior of Essex County along the Talbot 
Road (now King’s Highway No. 3) first surveyed in 1818, and 
along the Middle Road (now King’s Highway No. 98) a few years 
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Physiographic Diagram of Essex County 


later. The second was that of the British connection. The War 
of 1812-14 and the Rebellion of 1838 found Essex County residents, 
in company with most other Canadians, loyal to the British Crown. 
A stronger loyalty bound the people of Canada to the Mother 
Country after these events than had previously been the case. 
The third development was the passage of the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tions Act in 1849 in which districts were abolished and counties 
substituted in their place for purposes of municipal government. 
The separation of Essex County from Kent and Lambton counties 
took place in the early 1850’s. 


5 

The second half of the nineteenth century brought a new 
influence into the economy of Essex County in the form of the 
railway. Vast railway expansion in the neighbouring United 








Above: This lighthouse, over a century old, stands at the mouth of the 
Thames River just within Essex County. It is reminiscent of the days 
of busy steamer service between Chatham and Detroit River ports. 

Below: This pioneer squared-timber log house stood at the southeast 
corner of the Third Concession and Division Road, I ownship of 
Gosfield South. The old well may be seen. 






Above: Steam-powered flour and grist mill at Pike Creek, 1898. The 
residence of Mrs. Frank Cada now stands over the foundation. 


Below: Carl H. Smith’s sawmill at Arner still ships carload lots of 
lumber. A very few portable mills do custom work. The days of 
large sawmills using local timber on a big scale arc long past in Essex 

County. 
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States was bound to affect Canada, including the section of what 
is now Southern Ontario between the Niagara and Detroit- 
St. Clair rivers. The history of this important section during the 
last half of the century was shaped in major degree by the railways. 

The Great Western Railway (now part of the Canadian National 
Railways System), completed between the Niagara and Detroit 
rivers in 1854, made year-round connection of Detroit and Windsor 
with the East a matter of hours. In relation to Essex County it 
opened up the country near Lake St. Clair and led to the develop¬ 
ment of Stoney Point, Belle River, Tecumseh, and Windsor. As 
the western terminus, Windsor began to grow rapidly in the years 
immediately following 1854. By the choice of Windsor for its 
terminus, instead of Sandwich or Amherstburg, the Great Western 
Railway did much to assure the position of Windsor as the future 
chief centre of population in Essex County. 

In the first part of the 1870’s a second railway, the Canada 
Southern (now part of the New York Central System), was con¬ 
structed between the Niagara and Detroit rivers. This line had 
connections with the United States at either end. It cut diagonally 
across Essex County from Tilbury to Gordon just above Amherst¬ 
burg and opened up the interior of the county to lumbering 
operations and agricultural settlement. Comber, Woodslee and 
Essex Centre on its line of travel experienced rapid growth, and 
Amherstburg, which had suffered a decline following the completion 
of the Great Western Railway to Windsor, enjoyed renewed 
prosperity. Within twenty-five or thirty years following the 
opening of this line, forests throughout the interior of Essex County 
were largely cleared and by the end of the century there was little 
unsettled land left. This line passed into the hands of the Michigan 
Central Railway at the beginning of 1883, at which time the 
so-called Essex “cut-off” was opened between Essex Centre and 
Windsor. The downriver crossing at Amherstburg was abandoned 
in favour of the Windsor-Detroit crossing. The result was a 
further stimulus to Windsor and a second blow to Amherstburg. 

Another railway built in the 1880’s was the Lake Erie, Essex 
and Detroit River Railway (now part of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway). Constructed by the Walkers to serve their extensive 
interests in South Essex, it provided the inestimable boon of railway 
service to a potentially rich part of the county (including Harrow, 
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Kingsville and Leamington) which had been seriously handicapped 
by the absence of such facilities. Perishable fruits and vegetables, 
for the production of which that section of Essex County is well 
adapted, could now reach the Windsor and Detroit markets 
promptly. A remarkable development of such specialized agri¬ 
cultural production quickly followed. The Lake Erie, Essex and 
Detroit River Railway reached Leamington in 1889, two years 
after a line had been completed connecting that place with Comber 
on the main line of the Michigan Central. Small ports along Lake 
Erie, such as Colchester, which had handled much shipping for 
the region, declined. To the larger centres, Harrow, Kingsville 
and Leamington, the coming of the railway was a development 
of outstanding importance. 

The last major railway to reach Windsor was the Canadian 
Pacific, completed to this city in 1890. This gave direct connection 
with the first Canadian transcontinental railway line recently 
completed by that company. The coming of this railway to 
Windsor had an unexpected effect, in that it led to the development 
of the salt industry there. The desire of the C.P.R. officials to 
find freight for their eastbound trains from Windsor brought about 
the organization of the Windsor Salt Company. 

Although the electric street car had made its appearance in 
Windsor as early as 1886, it was in the first decade of the twentieth 
century that suburban lines were constructed in Essex County. 
These lines connected Windsor with Amherstburg; with Tecumseh; 
and with Essex, Kingsville, and Leamington. They provided 
specialized fruit and vegetable growers with an additional speedy 
means of transportation to urban markets. They also made it 
possible for urban workers to live in the country and commute to 
their jobs. Summer resorts at such places as Kingsville and 
Leamington, which had benefited by the steam railway, were given 
additional stimulus. 


6 

Whereas during the latter part of the nineteenth century our 
economy was profoundly affected by the railway, the early years 
of the twentieth century have been dominated by the motor 
vehicle. The coming of the Ford motor company to what was 
then a rural section of Sandwich East Township, was the first great 
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Principal Manufacturing Areas of the United States and Canada 
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step in the Canadian phase of the modem industrial revolution 
which has put the world on wheels. Today motor vehicle plants 
in Windsor include the Chrysler Corporation and General Motors 
in addition to Ford of Canada. These plants and a large number 
of subsidiary industries dominate the economy of Windsor. This 
city’s position as tenth in population (in 1951) and fourth in 
gross value of manufacturing (in 1950) among the cities of 
Canada is due in major degree to the automotive industry. 
Until the coming of the automobile, Windsor was only a small 
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city, with a future that was not particularly promising. In the 
second decade of the twentieth century, following the lead of 
Detroit, the great automobile manufacturing centre of the United 
States, Windsor entered upon a period of rapid growth. Proximity 
to Detroit, where the parent plants were located, was a powerful 
factor in this development. Crowning events were the completion 
of the Ambassador Bridge in 1929 and of the Detroit-Windsor 
tunnel in 1930, in direct response to the needs of the vast motoring 
public. These were climaxed by amalgamation in 1935, when the 
Border Cities of Windsor, Walkerville, East Windsor and Sandwich, 
merged to form the greater City of Windsor. Growth of the 
enlarged city has been substantial since that time. There have 
also been industrial developments and consequent population 
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increases in the towns of the county—Amherstburg, Essex, Harrow, 
Kingsville, Leamington and Tecumseh. Riverside and La Salle 
have grown rapidly as residential towns, and the population has 
increased in the villages of Belle River and St- Clair Beach and in 
most of the county’s fifteen townships. 

A striking change in the distribution of population in Essex 
County has taken place in connection with the rise of the twentieth 
century industrial age. In 1951 the population of Essex County 
was only eighteen per cent rural, compared with fifty-two per cent 
in 1911 and seventy-eight per cent in 1871. Approximately 
one-third of these rural dwellers of 1951 are classed as non-farm, 
which means fewer people engaged in farming today than a genera¬ 
tion or two ago. These rural non-farm folk are massed in the 
suburban township areas close to Windsor, but are also found 
along the highways and in certain smaller centres practically 
across the county. Many of them travel daily to their work in 
Windsor. This distribution of population, well illustrated in 
Essex County, may be seen in other parts of Southern Ontario. It 
is in accord with the trend which leads Dr. Donald F. Putnam of 
the Geography Department of the University of Toronto to predict 
that by the year 2000, Southern Ontario will be “the Ruhr Valley 
of Canada, the industrial heartland of a great manufacturing 
nation.” A highly industrialized Essex County will undoubtedly 
play an important part in such an economy. 

A century of amazing progress in transportation beginning with 
the coming of the first railway to Windsor in 1854 has had its 
counterpart in allied fields. It was also in 1854 that the first 
telegraph message reached Windsor from the East, only six years 
after Detroit had received its first such message from New York. 
In succession within the century there have followed the telephone, 
electric light, phonograph, moving picture, radio and television. 
Common commercial use of the airplane and the application of 
diesel power to ships and locomotives belong in the realm of 
transportation advancement during the years approaching 1950. 

7 

The stages of development in Essex County, as in other areas, 
have come in conjunction with changes of industry since pioneer 
times. The fur trade was the leading industry in the earliest days 
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of white settlement. This was followed by agriculture, for a time 
in association with lumbering, and then by manufacturing. As 
one major industry succeeded another it gave to the county an 
increased capacity to support population. 

Essex County could support only a limited population under 
the fur trade, which was declining in importance by 1830. Agri¬ 
culture was practically of the subsistence type before the construc¬ 
tion of the Erie and Welland canals. Improved shipping facilities 
following the completion of these waterways and the coming of the 
railways facilitated the development of an export trade, which 
led to an increase in agricultural production and lumbering opera¬ 
tions. Mixed farming, coupled with lumbering, was especially 
important in Essex County during the last twenty-five or thirty 
years of the nineteenth century. Men and horses were needed on 
the land and in the woods during those days when the rural 
population formed a high proportion of the county’s total. The 
recent high degree of mechanization of agriculture has reduced the 
need for both men and horses on the land. 

Until the early 1900’s manufacturing was on a small scale and 
widely dispersed. It was more or less closely related to the needs 
of the immediate population. In consequence, there were many 
smaller centres each serving a tributary area much more restricted 
than we know today. The Windsor area, however, had developed 
some industries supplying national and even international markets 
before the turn of the century, and the products of the Kingsville 
woollen mills were widely known. Yet the general situation was 
as outlined. The large-scale manufacturing industries of the 
present day are capable of supporting a larger population than 
their predecessors of half a century ago. The trend of important 
population increase, evident in Essex County during recent decades, 
may be expected to continue. 

How have the French-Canadians fared during their residence of 
more than two hundred years in Essex County? According to 
the 1951 census these people form approximately twenty-two per 
cent of the total population, while the leading Anglo-Saxon group 
comprises about fifty-two per cent. These two racial stocks 
stand far ahead of all others numerically. While many of the 
French-Canadian people have remained on the land, they are also 
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numerous in the varied phases of urban life. They have remained 
loyal to the Roman Catholic Church which is still the centre of 
their life and interest as in days past. They are also strongly 
attached to their culture and to the French language. This 
situation has gone far toward enriching the cultural heritage of the 
Windsor-Essex County district. 









MIDSTREAM OF THE CENTURY 

THE EIGHTEEN FIFTIES 


pHE 1850 s constitute a dynamic chapter in the record of 
A North American development. From a troubled Europe 
there continued to come a flood of emigrants hopeful of bettering 
their lot in the New World. In the United States it was a period 
of expansion particularly in agriculture and in railway construction. 
Canal projects, also, were still of major interest to the Americans 
of a century ago. Overexpansion in the United States in the early 
and middle 1850’s and the end of the Crimean War (1854-56) led 
to a severe recession in the closing years of this decade. These 
changes in the economic cycle had their effect upon Canada, then 

as always, profoundly influenced by developments in the republic 
to the south. 

Political tension in the United States of the 1850’s was preparing 
the way for the American Civil War. Passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Act in 1850 by the United States drove to Canada West, as Ontario 
was then known, large numbers of free negroes resident in the 
Northern states who felt they would be caught in the slave holder’s 
net. The effects of this migration were at once noticeable in the 
province, especially in the vicinity of the Detroit River, Lake Erie 
and the Niagara River. 

Within Canada there were also developments of profound 
importance. It was in the 1850’s that the railway era in this 
country had its real beginning. At the opening of the decade there 
were only some sixty miles of short lines in what is now Canada and 
these were intended merely as portages between the waterways. 
By 1860 there were over 2,000 miles and railways were rivalling the 
waterways. Before the close of the 1850’s the Detroit and St. 
Clair rivers were connected by rail with the Adantic seaboard. 

Essex County as part of the Canadian provinces had to adapt 
itself to changing economic conditions, good and bad. In 1846 
Britain abolished colonial preferences for Canadian wheat, flour, 
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Rates of Population Change in Southwestern Ontario, 1851-1951 
Upper: Total Population; Uwer: Rural Population 
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and other products. Canadian millers lost heavily, and depression 
burdened the country. Fortunately, Lord Elgin, Governor- 
General of Canada, secured a Reciprocity Treaty with the United 
States in 1854. This agreement permitted the products of farm, 
forest, mines, and fisheries to cross the boundary line freely for a 
ten-year term. Trade between the two countries doubled during 
this period to the benefit of citizens and governments of both. 

There were other progressive measures adopted. In 1851 the 
first postage stamps were issued by the Post Office Department of 
Canada. “Adhesive postage labels” was the official name applied 
to postage stamps by the British Post Office of that day. In spite 
of this name, the postage stamp soon established itself as indis¬ 
pensable. Seven years later came the introduction of decimal 
coinage which replaced in Canada the English system of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. In the same year (1858) Canada abolished 
imprisonment for debt except in cases of fraud. 

Passage of the Municipal Institutions Act or Upper Canada 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1849 was an internal political 
development of major significance in what is now Ontario. It 
came into force the following year and is, therefore, commonly 
alluded to as the “Municipal Act of 1850.” 

Its effect locally was to divide the old Western District into the 
counties of Essex, Kent, and Lambton for judicial and municipal 
purposes. Kent withdrew from the Western District in 1851 and 
Lambton County two years later. The final legal step was taken 
on September 30,1853, when the union between Essex and Lambton 
was dissolved by order of the Administrator-in-Council. Thence¬ 
forth, Essex County has been the separate political entity with which 
we are familiar. This change was of great benefit to Lambton 
and Kent county people since it did away with the necessity for 
their travelling to the district seat at Sandwich on municipal and 
judicial business. Another important feature of the Municipal 
Act was the substitution of Reeves and Deputy Reeves for the 
District Councillors of earlier days and the provision that the 
Wardens of the respective counties should be elected by the County 
Councils from among their own members, instead of being appointed 
by the Government as formerly. John Sloan of Anderdon was 
Warden of Essex County in 1854, the first calendar year of its 
separate existence, and J. H. Wilkinson was Clerk. Members of 
the county council for that year were: Amherstburg, Peter Menzies; 
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Windsor (just incorporated), Samuel S. Macdonnell; Anderdon, 
John Sloan; Colchester, C. R. Quick; Gosfield, Henry Scratch; 
Maidstone, Andrew Patillo; Malden, Henry Wright; Mersea, 
Theo. Malott; Rochester, Wm. Flanagan; Sandwich, D. Langlois 
and L. Reaume; Tilbury, P. Desjardins. 



Smith’s map of about 1850 shows Essex County as comprising 
its present area with the exception of the Township of West Tilbury. 
This township was transferred from Kent to Essex County at the 
close of 1851. The roads shown in the Smith map approximate 
our modern King’s Highways 3, 18, 18 A, 39, and 98. 

2 

To W. H. Smith, travelling English surgeon-dentist, who came 
to Canada, we are indebted for a detailed description of Canada 
West at the middle of the nineteenth century, which was just 
before the coming of the railway. His extensive travels included 
Essex County which he circled from its northeastern to its south- 
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eastern corner. The Lake St. Clair shore he found heavily 
forested except for a few tolerable clearings along the road. The 
inhabitants were principally French whose crops consisted of corn 
and pumpkins. Francois Chauvin kept the Goose Tavern just 
west of present day Stoney Point. Some twelve miles further on in 
Maidstone Township was Martindale’s Tavern. Chauvin’s one¬ 
time tavern, now a private residence, still stands on the shore of 
Lake St. Clair. Martindale’s tavern, long vanished, Smith 
described as located on the lake shore. The country between 
these inns was little settled and the road generally poor. Martin¬ 
dale’s establishment was the nucleus of a small settlement of people 
from the north of England. 

In contrast to the Lake St. Clair shore, the banks of the Detroit 
River were thickly settled, principally by French families, who had 
“moderate clearings and generally tolerable houses and good 
orchards.” Windsor had a population of about three hundred 
and from the constant traffic with Detroit was a place of some 
considerable business for its size. Large quantities of beef and 
pork were annually packed in bond for the English market, because 
of its position as a bonding port. Sandwich, the county town of 
Essex, a place of about five hundred inhabitants, appealed to the 
visitor. He was pleased with its very English appearance, immense 
pear trees in the orchards above the town, the public buildings, 
and the houses with neat gardens attached. 

Well-settled country with narrow farms fronting on the river 
extended downriver to the marshland around the River Canard. 
This section had long been settled by the French. A majority of 
the farms had large orchards. The Anderdon river front was less 
thickly settled because of its recent status as an Indian reserve—the 
purchase of this land by the government dated back only to 1836. 
The small Indian population of Anderdon at the time of Smith’s 
visit was dwindling. 

Rosebank, the handsome residence of James Dougall, horti¬ 
culturist, made Smith aware that he was approaching Amherstburg, 
some three miles distant. In 1850, Amherstburg with about 
1,000 inhabitants according to Smith (the 1851-52 census figures 
were 1,880) was the chief centre of population in Essex County. 
Its strategic position controlled the only natural deep water 
channel in the lower Detroit River. To give security to this, Fort 
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Malden, just above the town, was garrisoned by three companies 
of Rifles. 

In Amherstburg at the time of Smith’s visit were two steam 
grist mills and one saw mill, carding machine and woollen factory, 
soap and candle factory, two asheries, two breweries, two tanneries, 
and a foundry. An inspector of flour and pork judged qualities 
of these products at the market place. A collector of customs had 
oversight of imports and exports at this busy river port with its 
important shipping facilities. A court house, daily mail, and a 
weekly newspaper in the days when the arrival of the weekly news 
was eagerly awaited, added to the services and attractions of mid¬ 
century Amherstburg. Five Protestant and one Roman Catholic 
church ministered to the spiritual needs of the inhabitants. 

En route to Kingsville, Smith travelled through a more settled 
country than had been his experience near Lake St. Clair. He was 
forced to follow the so-called back road because of Lake Erie 
waters invading the old road along the lake shore. The tavern he 
visited fourteen miles from Amherstburg was undoubtedly Sinasac’s 
Tavern, in Colchester (village). Park's general store, now the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Fox, east of Oxley, interested him. 
On Cedar Creek there was a saw mill and a tannery and ashery 
on the lake shore. Gosficld Township exported much potash. 

Kingsville in 1850 had about one hundred inhabitants—a steam 
grist and saw mill, store, and two taverns. Two miles eastward was 
Albertville, also a place of about one hundred inhabitants, and a 
busy shipping point. The farms along his route to Kingsville he 
described as “pretty good with tolerably large orchards.” 

About seven miles east of Albertville, Smith visited Wigle’s 
Tavern which still stands within present day Leamington at 
135 Talbot Street East. This he described as “the most comfortable 
quarters to be found between Amherstburg and Morpeth; a fair 
specimen of what industry and perseverance will accomplish in 
Canada.” Leamington he does not mention—at the time of his 
trip through Essex County its development was a matter of the 
future. 

Other points noted by Smith in his tour of Essex County were 
large exports of staves from the townships of Colchester, Gosficld, 
and Mersea and the existence of a saw mill on Sturgeon Creek in 
Mersea Township. Point Pelee was occupied by about one 
hundred Chippawa Indians who lived upon government land. 
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They grew a little com and oats, but spent their time principally 
in hunting and fishing. 

When one considers the extent of Smith’s travels in the pre¬ 
railway days of Upper Canada, he is lost in wonder. Smith saw 
much and recorded a vast amount of information. Obviously he 
did not have time to linger and observe at his leisure the social 
customs and everyday problems of the people. 

3 

Dr. Malcolm W. Wallace, Professor Emeritus of English and 
formerly Principal of University College, University of Toronto, 
has written a more intimate description of one section of Essex 
County, viz., the Scotch settlement on the shores of Lake St. Clair 
in the Township of Maidstone, some fourteen miles east of Windsor. 
About this, his boyhood home, Dr. Wallace writes with great feeling 
and authority. His description provides an insight into rural life 
in that section of Essex County in the mid-nineteenth century. 

It was about 1830 that the pioneers of the Scotch settlement 
began to occupy their farms in proximity to Lake St. Clair which 
provided a convenient waterway for them to go from farm to farm 
and to the great market of Detroit. There was a great influx of 
British immigrants into Canada during the 1830’s and it was 
chiefly during that decade that the farms along Lake St. Clair and 
its tributary creeks were occupied. These people knew little of 
actual want and of the feeling of isolation which was the lot of 
many an Ontario pioneer. Many of the men worked for part of 
the year at their trades in Detroit and when they were at home 
they could readily visit their neighbours and enjoy their companion¬ 
ship. It was, however, a lonely life for the women when the men 
were absent working in Detroit and sufficiently dangerous because 
of wolves, bears, and Indians, to warrant the protection of firearms. 

The clearing of the land and development of agriculture 
proceeded slowly. Before the close of the 1840‘s each farm had 
small numbers of livestock and looked to the weekly market in 
Detroit for the sale of butter, eggs, and braided straw hats. 
Occasionally these farm folk also carried carcasses of calves or hogs 
in their large dugout canoes which were propelled by oars. Thus, 
they obtained all their ready money income, except what came 
from cordwood cut in winter which was sold to the owners of small 
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one-masted scows. Everything else produced on the farm was 
consumed at home. It was surprising how self-contained the 
pioneer community became. Its members did, however, have to 
travel some distance for the grinding of their wheat, oats, and 
com—first to the grist mill at Windsor and later to Woodslee, or 
Belle River. 

Oxen long continued in use almost entirely for ploughing, 
logging, and general draught purposes. The gradual introduction 
of horses served chiefly for riding, which was the only alternative 
to walking, if one wished to travel on land, because the side roads 
for years continued to be little more than rough tracks. According 
to the Assessment Poll for 1850, there were then in Maidstone 
Township, 140 horses, 175 oxen, 369 cows, 584 sheep, and 995 hogs. 
The population was only 761, although the Middle Road (now 
King’s Highway number 98) had been settled for a quarter of a 
century. The nearest post offices were at Amherstburg, Sandwich, 
and Windsor. Maidstone had not yet either a grist mill or a 
saw mill. 

By the middle 1850’s the conditions of the original pioneer life 
had become much modified. This was conspicuously true in the 
matter of houses, in that the small log houses were generally 
abandoned in favour of frame dwellings. The spirit of friendliness 
and hospitality did not suffer from the change. Such community 
customs as logging bees, husking bees, bam raisings, quilting 
parties, and dancing parties continued popular. A large propor¬ 
tion of the community was made up of children of school age and 
those who had recently left school. As these young people grew 
up they became dissatisfied with the possibilities of homespun 
clothing. 

The daguerreotype, that is, a photograph fixed on a chemically 
coated metallic plate, was becoming popular. One of these taken 
about 1853 shows three young ladies of the Scotch Setdement 
stylishly attired in delaine dresses, hoops, and fancy shawls. Their 
bonnets, trimmed with ribbons and flowers, are tied under the 
chin, and they are wearing ear-rings and brooches. The three 
young ladies had walked to Windsor and back, twenty-eight miles 
in all, on a hot June day, to have this picture taken. Not to be 
outdone by the ladies, the men for Sunday wear had white shirt 
bosoms, high starched collars with turned-back corners, and soft 
black silk ties. Their dress shoes were of the Wellington variety, 
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of fine leather and made to order. For everyday use they wore 
similar boots of heavy leather, to remove which a boot-jack was 
necessary. When the older women went to church or town, to rail 
upon a neighbour, they wore a white neckerchief and a white cap 
over which was drawn a silk quilted black one. A black silk or 
lustre apron was essential for dress-up occasions and a lilac print 
apron for ordinary wear. 

The opening of Tecumseh Road in 1838 and of the Great 
Western Railway in 1854 were landmarks in the progress of the 
settlement toward the acquisition of conveniences and comforts. 
Gradually the construction of local roads provided access to the 
low flat interior of the county, which came to a state of usefulness 
with the construction of great concession drainage ditches. The 
opening of Tecumseh Road several hundred yards back from the 
lake was necessary because of erosion eating away parts of the 
Old Stage Road. Significantly, June, 1838, was the time of 
maximum high water in Lake St. Clair. The new road, known to 
the old settlers as the Back Road, determined the site of the villages 
which developed along its course—Tecumseh, Pike Creek, Puce, 
and Belle River. The coming of the Great Western Railway in 
1854 brought much improved communications with Detroit and 
Windsor and a resultant fundamental change in the living habits 
of the Scotch Settlement. 

Water transportation, also, felt the impact of the change. As 
cargoes became too great for the dugouts and small one-masted 
sailing boats of the settlement, larger ships became necessary. 
Early in the 1850’s Andrew Patillo and his sons built and launched 
on their own farm the Elizabeth , the first two-masted scow to trade 
along the St. Clair shore. This scow, which could carry 110 cords 
of hickory, sailed for some twenty years under Captain James 
Patillo and his crew usually of four. Some time later the Patillos 
built a second scow, the Ontario, 1 hese scows provided a great 
incentive to the cutting of cordwood and building timber, thus 
furnishing the settlers with ready money while they cleared their 
farms. They carried not only cordwood but also sand to Detroit 
where the building trades offered a ready market. As shallow 
waters in Lake St. Clair forced these scows to remain three or four 
hundred yards off shore, it was necessary to employ flat bottomed 
lighters for loading and unloading. These lighters, which were 
about 25 feet long, by 12 to 14 feet wide, were propelled by poles. 




Above: Erected as a hotel about 1850 this Amherstburg building also 
served for store and banking purposes. It was demolished in 1953 
to make way lor a new Bank ol Montreal Building. 

Below: Belle River, 1907. To French-Canadians and Anglo-Saxons 
alike, the old-fashioned village store was a popular meeting place 

for young and old. 








































Nineteenth Century Essex County Political Figures 

Colonel John Prince -member of the legislative assemble, member 
of the legislative council, appointed Judge of the District of Algoma, 


Hon. John O’Connor—minister in Macdonald federal cabinet, 
Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. 

Hon. J. C. Patterson—minister in Macdonald federal cabinet, 
lieutenant-governor of Manitoba. 

Hon. Dr. C. E. Gasgrain—called to the Canadian Senate, 1887. 
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Church and school were vital in the life of the Setderaent. 
Sunday was a day of rest except for works of necessity and mercy. 
Church services were held every Sunday in private homes in the 
early years, mostly under the leadership of local residents. At long 
intervals there was preaching by outside ministers. In the late 
1850’s the Rev. William King of Buxton in Kent County began 
to visit the settlement more frequently, willingly enduring at first 
the dreary hardship of a two-day journey of thirty-five miles on 
horseback. Later he drove a team of Indian ponies, and finally 
he came as far as Woodslee by train. For Mr. King, known as 
“the friend of the slave” on account of his activity in the anti¬ 
slavery cause, this was part of his life work in the service of his Lord 
and Master. One incident in church history concerns the scow 
Elizabeth which on a return trip in 1868, brought the elaborately- 
carved high pulpit, pews, communion table, windows, and chan¬ 
deliers of a church being dismanded in Detroit to furnish the new 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church in the Scotch Settlement. 

The pioneers in the Scotch Settlement did not neglect education. 
The first school was built in the early 1840’s on the Lake Shore at 
the southwest corner of the Stage Road and the Martindalc Line. 
Because of the great travelling distances involved for some of the 
children, in 1853 the ratepayers decided to replace it with two 
schools, one at Puce and the other at Pike Creek, each to be kept 
open for six months of the year. This action followed the enact¬ 
ment of Ryerson’s School Act of 1850, which permitted the sub¬ 
stitution of assessments on property, in the whole or in part, for 
rates levied on the parents. James Struthers, the first teacher, 
served for many years and earned the deep respect of the entire 
community. He retired from teaching in 1856 and from 1859 to 
1869 was a school trustee. He also conducted Sunday school 
in his own house for many years and Sunday services for the older 
people, usually in Andrew Patillo’s large room, where planks, 
supported at each end by blocks of wood, served for seats. 

4 

From the Comber and Harrow sections of the county’s interior 
come similar stories of religious devotion and related pioneering 
activities. About 1840 a rude log building was erected as a 
Methodist church some two miles east of present day Comber on 
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the Middle Road, now King’s Highway No. 98. This building 
served its purpose well for a long period. Its seats, made of bass¬ 
wood logs, flat side up, had no backs and stood on wooden legs. 
On the walls providing light for the evening services were candles 
placed in holders with reflectors. To this typical bush meeting 
house came the faithful people who liked to sing their beloved 
hymns and did not mind long horseback rides to attend divine 
worship which afforded them this opportunity. Long sermons and 
fervent prayers throbbed with spiritual ardour. 

A similar record of devotion was true for the Presbyterians of 
that section who, in the early 1850’s, erected a log church on a bit 
of his farm donated by Thomas Gracey in the vicinity of the then 
infant Comber. This was replaced by a frame church in 1855. 
Monthly services were considered inadequate and in 1857 a student 
minister was inducted. Comber itself was described as follows in 
The Canadian Directory For 1857-58: “A small village in the Township 
of Tilbury West and County of Essex. Distant from Sandwich, the 
County Town, 32 miles. Mail four times a week. Population 
about 50.” According to the same source its inhabitants included 
a store keeper and reeve, postmaster and store keeper, the township 
clerk and four councillors. 

At the middle of the nineteenth century Thomas Bratt was the 
minister in charge of the first Methodist services held in the Harrow 
neighbourhood. He was a circuit rider who, like many of his 
contemporaries, preached to small groups throughout his district. 
During his absence his wife assumed his responsibilities and often 
preached in his place. In the words of Robert J. Spence, church 
historian, Mrs. Bratt was as typical of early ministers’ wives as her 
husband was of early ministers. The first meetings were held in a 
log school house about a mile or so east of the Harrow that was to be. 
Early in the 1850’s a log church was built on the Ridge Road, at the 
junction of King’s Highway Number 18. Later the Methodist 
congregation moved to their new church in Harrow where St. 
Andrew’s Church (Anglican), built in 1905, now stands. 

5 

Turning away from the religious to the secular, we catch further 
glimpses of a community handicapped by the crude conditions of 
pioneer times. This was true of the Goldsmith section of Mersea 
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Township, settled about 1860 or earlier by people from the vicinity 
of Huntingdon, Quebec. At that time the district was a vast 
forest, much of it elm, and lacking in roads and communication. 
To obtain a few necessary articles it was often necessary to wade in 
water above the knees. Another hardship was the lack of money. 
At that time a means of obtaining ready cash was to cut down the 
fine elms, burn them, and from the ashes manufacture potash 
for sale. 

A more extensive description of rural Essex is provided by a 
traveller as he saw it in August, 1857. The front road in Maidstone 
Township he described as “most shameful,” being pitted with 
mudholes two feet deep. Conditions along the Middle Road he 
found much better. “One cannot help being struck with the many 
signs of improvement that everywhere meet the eye upon the 
whole length of the Middle Road from Maidstone Cross outwards. 
It is only a few years past when hardly a house could be seen along a 
street where well tilled farms and good farm houses have now 
taken the place of the old log house.” 

The visitor was particularly pleased with the Township of West 
Tilbury where most of the farmers lived upon the relatively well kept 
Middle Road. “These farms have been greatly improved within 
the last few years. Lots that a few years past were covered with a 
dense forest are now producing rich fields of corn—and with all the 
disadvantages of being a great distance from market, the farms 
all look prosperous and thriving and the buildings all indicate a 
superior class of settlers.” An additional handicap he noted for 
Rochester Township was the lack of drainage, but, apart from this, 
its agricultural possibilities were appealing. 

He entered Rochester Township by the new bridge over the 
Belle River. This brought him into “the thriving village of Belle 
River, only a few years past a dense forest, but now showing every 
sign of life and activity. The large saw and grist mills in operation 
deprive it of its otherwise rustic appearance and the shrill whistle 
of the locomotive as it drives up to the station, makes one forget 
that he is far away in the woods. Having refreshed the inner man 
at Stone’s Hotel, which by the way is no mean establishment, we 
were rather agreeably surprised to find such good fare.” 

The same correspondent is the source of the following: “From 
the Cross in going down Sandwich Street (Talbot Road West), we 
felt highly pleased with the new gravel road that is being built by 
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Mr. Thornton for the Sandwich Plank Road Company. This road 
when completed will extend five miles below the Cross. The 
section of the country through which this road passes is beautifully 
situated for farming purposes, being high and dry. The number 
of new houses and barns being built indicates a prosperous state 
of things.” 

Miscellaneous news of Essex County agriculture comes from 
Detroit newspapers, which in 1859 advised Michigan tobacco 
growers to look to their laurels since large quantities of Canadian 
tobacco were going East over the Great Western Railway. In the 
same year it was reported that more fall wheat than ever before was 
being sown in South Essex. The corn crop for the year was classed 
as excellent. Some four years earlier in March, 1855, Essex County 
farmers were finding a market in Detroit for their wood and hay, 
as a result of the Reciprocity Treaty. 

6 

Population changes are of the utmost significance in the inter¬ 
pretation of the progress of an area. An examination of the Essex 
County census figures for 1851-52 and for a decade later shows 
substantial population increases for all the townships, except Pelce 
Island, which is not listed. For the county as a whole, the actual 
increase was from 16,817 to 25,211, or about 50 per cent. During 
this decade Amherstburg yielded first place to Windsor which 
increased more than eightfold from Smith’s figures of 1851. 
Amherstburg’s increase in comparison during the ten-year period 
was about 25 per cent, which was well below the county average. 
The census of 1861 showed these two chief centres of population in 
Essex County with 2,501 for Windsor and 2,360 for Amherstburg. 
Sandwich, the county town, had doubled since Smith’s visit to a 
population of 988 in 1861 and Walkerville, at first called Walker- 
town, had begun to develop with the Walker distillery, established 
in 1858, as nucleus. 

The course of setdement in the interior of the county warrants 
consideration. Following the survey of the Talbot Road in 1818 
and of the Middle Road a decade later there was limited settlement 
along these main arteries. A flood tide of land patenting activity 
affected these roads in the 1840’s; this extended to some contiguous 
areas and even to some remote sections. It was by patent that 
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most of the land passed directly from the Crown to private holders. 
The process of patenting the empty spaces of the interior continued 
in a large way during the 1850’s, 1860’s and 1870’s, and diminished 
thereafter. In addition to lands patented directly to private 
owners, there was a large acreage of Canada Company lands, 
mostly in large blocks, but also in scattered units. Clergy reserve 
lands and lands handled by private speculators played their part 
in the development of Essex County. 

The spread of settlement during the decade is further revealed 
by the opening of post offices. While these conveniences follow 
settlement, they are not too long delayed as a rule, and are, there¬ 
fore, indicative of the general trend. In 1851 post offices were 
listed for Essex County at Amherstburg, Colchester, Comber, 
Gosfield (Albertville), Maidstone, Mcrsea (a short distance east of 
present day Leamington), Sandwich, and Windsor. The only 
ones far removed from the water boundaries of the county were 
at Comber and Maidstone. By 1861-2 offices had been opened at 
the following points scattered throughout the county—Blythes- 
wood, Harrow, Kingsville, Leamington, Rochester (Belle River), 
and Woodslee. 


7 

Kingsville and Leamington had achieved some prominence by 
the latter 1850’s. The leading citizen at Kingsville was Col. 
James King, who served in the capacities of customs officer, notary 
public, and insurance agent. By 1857 the village had four clergy¬ 
men and one physician, Dr. McDonald. Henry Harris had 
established a foundry on Main Street West by 1850 and a town hall 
was erected in 1852. Leamington, off to a slower start than 
Kingsville, had a population of seventy-five by 1857 and an 
assortment of small industries, including sawmilling, according to 
the Canada Directory. By 1858 it had Baptist, Methodist, and 
Anglican churches, the last named two miles east of town. Warren 
Kimball, who came to the future Leamington in 1851, was the man 
who really started the town. He became its first shoemaker and 
postmaster. His nephew, the late Elliot Kimball (1854-1952), 
kindly furnished invaluable information pertaining to early 
Leamington history. 

Two miles east of Kingsville in the direction of Leamington was 
the port of Albertville, mentioned by Smith in 1851 as a place of 
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about one hundred inhabitants. The community of Albertville 
was likely at its best during the 1850’s at which time it was the 
chief shipping point along the lake for a considerable distance. 
In those days before Kingsville and Leamington had attained any 
degree of prominence, grain and other produce were brought to 
Albertville, loaded on floaters, then taken out to deep water, and 
transferred to sailing vessels. Imports were handled in reverse 
fashion. Albertville at that time had a general store, public school, 
log Methodist church, hotel, boot and shoe shop, blacksmith shop, 
grist and saw mill, tannery, and other small industries such as 
carpentry shops, where the furniture of the day and even some 
caskets were made. There was tri-weekly mail service. The post¬ 
master was Joseph Coatsworth whose grandson, J. H. Coatsworth, 
former clerk of the township of Gosfield South, has provided much 
valuable information. Mr. Coatsworth has told how in the latter 
1850’s a dock was built about one mile east of Albertville at Union, 
which had a superior location at the end of the road leading down 
from Olinda and Ruthven. Then Albertville began to fade. 
Some years later the post office was closed; the settlement continued 
to dwindle, until today it is merely a small segment of the extensive 
resort fringe along the Lake Erie shoreline. 
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In terms of origin the population of Essex County for both the 
census of 1851 and that of 1861 was predominantly native born, 
with the remainder mostly from the British Isles and the United 
States. Many coloured persons of American origin had been 
coming in increasing numbers following the conclusion of the War 
of 1812. By 1850 there were coloured settlements in Sandwich, 
New Canaan, Colchester, Marble Village (Anderdon) and else¬ 
where in Anderdon, also at Puce and Little River in Maidstone. 
A small negro newspaper, The Voice of the Fugitive , was published 
by Henry Bibb in Windsor 1 in the early 1850’s. Prior to 1850 the 
negro immigration was gradual and created no serious problem 
either for the government which allowed it or for the municipalities 
into which the refugees came. But in 1850, the congress of the 
United States passed the Fugitive Slave Act, which was the prelude 

l Thc office was in Windsor and the actual printing was done in Sandwich. 
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to the final catastrophe of the American Civil War. By this Act 
every escaped slave, if still within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, was liable to be seized and sent back South to renewed 
bondage. 

At once a large scale immigration to Canada set in, which was 
very evident in the years immediately following. The abolitionists, 
who were aiding the movement, bought small farms for many of 
these people in Essex County and elsewhere. It is on record that 
through their knowledge of tobacco growing, the coloured immi¬ 
grants provided a stimulus to this industry in Essex County. On 
the whole, however, these people did not take too kindly to farming 
and after a few years the young people drifted to the towns, or back 
to the United States. For years, Amherstburg had been an 
important port of entry into Canada for coloured persons, but with 
the rise of Windsor in the 1850’s that place became very prominent. 
In connection with the “underground railroad” there were several 
unbroken lines of stations connecting Windsor with the southern 
states by which fugitive slaves travelling at night were passed along 
to Detroit and the haven of refuge on the Canadian shore. A large 
proportion of the fugitives went into the interior and settled at 
Chatham and other points but a number remained in Windsor. 
At least as late as the 1890’s, Windsor included among its inhabi¬ 
tants, ex-slaves who had become prosperous citizens and who could 
tell thrilling stories of events antedating the American Civil War. 

The influx at Windsor in the 1850’s created a social problem 
that was beyond local means to meet. This speedily led to the 
formation in Michigan of relief associations to provide food, cloth¬ 
ing, and other necessities for the fugitives, many of whom arrived in a 
destitute condition. A significant handbill was printed in Detroit 
in 1853 reading as follows: 

Stockholders of the Underground Railroad Company. 

Hold On to Your Stock 

The market has an upward tendency. By the express train which 
arrived this morning at three o’clock, fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of 
human merchandise, consisting of twenty-nine able bodied men and 
women, fresh and sound, from the Carolina and Kentucky plantations, 
have arrived safe at the depot on the other side where all our sympathizing 
colonization friends may have an opportunity of expressing their sympathy 
by bringing forward donations of ploughs, etc; farming utensils, pick 
axes and hoes, and not old clothes; as these emigrants all can till the soil. 
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N.B.—Stockholders don’t forget the meeting today at two o’clock at the 
ferry on the Canadian side. All persons desiring to take stock in this 
prosperous company, be sure to be on hand. 

By Order of the 

Detroit, April 19, 1853 Board of Directors. 

An eye witness acount of an escaped slave arriving in the town 
of Sandwich about that time is full of pathos. 

I saw a skiff with a man in it, rowing in hot haste to our side. How 
the oars flashed—how his back bent to them—how he pulled! It was 
soon evident what was his object. As he came near, I saw he was a 
negro. Though no one was pursuing, he could not take it easy, and at 
last with a great bend he swept up to the bank, pulled up the skiff, and 
ran up the road, leaping, throwing his hat in the air, shouting, singing, 
laughing—in short, fairly beside himself with excitement. “I’m free! 
I’m free!—no more slave!” was the burden of his loud rejoicing and it was 
long before he calmed down long enough for anyone to ask him his story. 

The long and involved story concerning this escaped slave began 
in Arkansas and ended in Sandwich. A cheerless drama of 
travelling by night, lying in the woods by day, living on corn 
pulled from the fields, and spending a year in an Illinois jail was 
enacted before the final steps to Detroit, Sandwich, and freedom. 

Some of these coloured people returned to the United States 
following the close of the Civil War, others remained in the country 
of their adoption. The professional, business, and other phases of 
Essex County life have been enriched by their abilities. In terms 
of percentage they have not kept pace with the general county 
increase, so that today they are relatively less numerous in Essex 
County than they were at the time of the American Civil War. 
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Any survey of the 1850’s must recognize that the crowning 
event of that decade for Detroit and Essex County was the coming 
of the Great Western Railway to Windsor in 1854. In 1850 it 
was possible to travel by stage coach from Detroit to Buffalo in two 
and one-half days for $14.00, ferriage included. From Chicago to 
New York required only four days. This was a vast improvement 
over 1810 when it took a young business man forty-nine days to 
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reach Montreal from Detroit, which was actually a day longer 
than Cadillac had required for the reverse trip m 1701. b age 
coach travel was, of necessity, limited in volume and tedious. 
The imminence of winter in 1850 caused the Detroit Daily Advertiser 
to lament: “Winter’s approach places Detroit back twenty years 
Winter shuts us up to all practical interests as thoroughly and 
fixes his embargo as inviolably as he did twenty years since. T e 
telegraph alone remains to us as a connecting link with the rest 
of mankind and that link so frail and uncertain, and so unsatis¬ 
factory as to be little better than no link at all.” 

One senses a feeling of longing in the numerous newspaper items 
of the early fifties dealing with the coming railway. As the great 
day January 17, 1854, for the arrival of the first passenger tram 
in Windsor from Niagara Falls approached, newspaper comment 
became more pointed. Such items as the following appeared in the 
Detroit press: “To-day the icy fetters will be broken for the last 
link (Niagara Falls to Windsor) in the great cham of communica¬ 
tion between the east and the west is finished.” “Never more will 
our city be icebound during four or five months of the year. 

Completion of the Great Western Railway to the Detroit River 
at this time was natural. Without a railway connection with the 
East, any appreciable progress for the region was vi rtual ^pos¬ 
sible. Opening of the Michigan Central to Chicago in 185- a 
completion of the line south of Lake Erie in the same year helped 
impress those responsible for the building of the Great Western with 

the urgency of their task. 

The beginning of this railway may be said to date back to an 
1832 meeting in London, which petitioned the government to grant 
a charter to build a railway from Burlington Bay to that village. 
Before long the plan was expanded to promote a road right across 
the peninsula through London to Windsor. Lack of s “ fficien 
capital in the province to finance such an undertaking delaye 
matters for more than a decade. By the 1850’s the situation had 
changed greatly and construction proceeded rapidly in terms o 
mid-nineteenth century standards. On December , 
first G.W.R. train arrived in London. A week later regular trams 

commenced running between Windsor and Chatham. 

The big day for Windsor and Detroit was, however, January 17, 
1854, when the first passenger trains reached Windsor from Niagara 
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Falls. George Duck, Chatham lawyer and onetime Super¬ 
intendent of Common Schools for the Western District, records the 
passage of these first trains through Chatham: 

Tuesday, January 17, 1854 — 11 Went to the railway station about 11 a.m. 
in expectation of seeing the cars arrive from London at 11:30. They did 
not, however, come until 3 p.m. Two trains of six cars each drawn by 
the locomotives Samson and London. The cars were all crowded and 
about 1,200 left Chatham for Detroit.” 

Wednesday, January 18, 1854 —''‘Went out to railway station at 12:30 
and the cars returned from Detroit about 2 p.m. loaded with passengers. 
Great scramble for the food which the townspeople subscribed for.” 

In Windsor and Detroit it was a day of intense excitement and 
celebration and properly so, since for the first time these places were 
in railroad communication with New York and the East. Windsor 
and Detroit closed up business for some hours in honour of the great 
occasion. The first train was due to arrive in Windsor at 2 p.m., 
but it was about three hours late. When the locomotive was seen, 
a salute of cannon in Detroit greeted the arrival. Their train 
journey over, the travellers consisting of the president, directors, 
and officers of the road, with invited guests, crossed to Detroit. 
There an immense procession was organized, which included the 
mayor and officials of Detroit, together with military and civic 
bodies. The procession moved to the long freight house of the 
Michigan Central Railroad in Detroit where all enjoyed a fine 
dinner. One of those at the banquet was Col. John Prince of 
Sandwich, who proposed his toast, “The ladies of Michigan. God 
bless their little hearts!” Detroit and Windsor made liberal 
financial contributions toward the celebration. 

Mrs. George E. Copeland of Windsor (Mary Morrison), 
(1854-1951), travelled on the Great Western in its first year of 
operation. As an infant she crossed the Atlantic from her native 
Scotland with her parents in a sailing vessel. The voyage lasted 
six weeks. They arrived in Windsor on the Great Western. 
After stopping at the old Windsor Castle on Sandwich Street for a 
brief time, they proceeded to Sarnia by boat, as was customary in 
those days before Sarnia was served by railways. 

Detroit press reports of 1855 shed much light upon the G.W.R. 
in the second year of its operation. May 15 —“The rush of pas¬ 
sengers on our railroads continues. The Great Western is doing 
an immense business as is also the Michigan Central.” May 28— 
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“ G.W.R . Steamers — The steamers belonging to the G.W.R. are the 
splendid America, Captain Masson, and Canada, Captain Willough¬ 
by. These vessels are of large dimensions, being 300 feet long 
with engines of great power—they are to run from Hamilton to 
Oswego, touching at Toronto.” Thus, passengers could go by rail 
to Hamilton, by ship to Oswego, thence by rail again to New York. 

The chief eastern connection of the Great Western was by 
rail at the Suspension Bridge, where in the early summer some 
forty-five trains of cars for passengers and freight were reported 
arriving daily upon the different roads. In that same summer 
light parcel freight and bonded freight service for United States 
merchandise was announced. A short item of interest to Essex 
County people appeared under date of August 6: “A new station 
is to be made on the Great Western Railway at Belle River. 

Two other news items ofl855 are quoted to show how extremely 
busy the railway was: Sept. 20 -“The passenger train which 
reached Windsor from Niagara Falls on Tuesday evening over the 
G.W.R. brought 700 persons. Pretty well for a new road. 
Dec 31 — “There were shipped across the river from the M.C.R. 
depot (Detroit) to the G.W.R. (Windsor) during the last week 
5,144 barrels of flour; 1,994 barrels of pork; 2,648 bags of wheat; 
and 3,486 dressed hogs besides a large amount of cattle, sheep, 

and hogs.” , 

The close working arrangement between the M.C.K. an 
G.W.R. is evident from the preceding. By June, 1856, these 
railways and their eastern connections were providing 30-hour 
service between Chicago and New York. 
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One incident not recorded in the newspapers of Detroit occurred 
on New Year’s Day, 1855. On that day Mrs. Margaret McEwan 
of Windsor, received from the Great Western Railway a gold 
watch and chain, with the following inscription on the watch: 


Presented to Mrs. M. McEwan of Windsor, C.W., as a tribute of 
gratitude for her Christian charity to the German immigrants during the 
cholera epidemic in July, 1854. 


The incident referred to concerned a Great Western train 
which brought into Windsor, German immigrants suffering from 
cholera. The station house became a temporary hospital and from 
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early in the day until late at night, day after day, Mrs. McEwan 
ministered to their wants. To do this she left her own little ones 
in the care of a coloured woman who had escaped from slavery, 
and with her husband and their friend, Mr. Blackadder, at great 
personal risk, ministered to the sufferers. 

After the ordeal was over, Mr. and Mrs. McEwan had a 
reminder of it in the persons of two German children, left orphans, 
for whom they cared for some years. Mrs. McEwan, whose 
maiden name was Margaret Arnold, was a granddaughter of 
General Benedict Arnold. Her husband became Sheriff McEwan. 
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An early G.W.R. passenger, the Hon. Amelia M. Murray, in 

her “Letters-” published in 1856, describes her crossing of the 

Detroit River in a railway ferry: “We passed over (to Detroit) in a 
few minutes in such a magnificent steamer, where people from the 
railroad cars found a comfortable meal prepared in the saloon, 
that it was like walking through a good house. Ormolu lamps, 
mirrors, and sofas—it was difficult to realize that we had been 
journeying through the backwoods of Canada!” 

The ferry referred to by Amelia Murray was the Transit which 
began cross river service for the railways early in 1854. Two years 
later the steamer Union was built for the Great Western Railway by 
Henry Jenkins at his Walkerville shipyard. The Union made her 
first trip in June, 1857 and served thereafter on the run between 
the Great Western dock in Windsor and the Third Street dock of 
the Michigan Central in Detroit. The smaller ferries of that time 
burned wood, but the Union was a coal burner from the beginning. 
She was also the ice breaker of her day and made winter crossing 
of the river possible when ice conditions forced the smaller ferries 
out of service. During the latter 1850’s the steamers Ottawa and 
Windsor, built by Dr. George B. Russel of Detroit, came into use 
as ferries for the Great Western Railway between Windsor and 
Detroit. None of these ferries carried railway cars. That service 
had to wait until the coming of the iron car ferry, Great Western, 
in 1867. Before that date the railway cross-river transportation was 
confined to actual transfer of passengers, baggage, and freight. 

Between 1845 and 1858 ferries brought out for ordinary traffic 
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between Windsor and Detroit were the Alliance , afterwards called 
the Undine; the Mohawk , Captain Thomas Chilver; and the Argo 
(No. 2), built by Mr. Louis Davenport of Detroit, father-in-law of 
Dr. George B. Russel. The passenger ferry Gem , a small side- 
wheel steamer built in 1858, took the night run for a number of 
years, 6 p.m. till 11 p.m. After eleven a dark unferried river 
flowed between the two shores. 

Canadians living along the waterfront saw the varied and 
picturesque panorama of large passenger steamers of the sidewheel 
type, heavy freighters, and a host of white-winged sailing vessels 
furrowing the river waters, slowly passing to ports near and far. 
Detroit had excellent steamer connections with such points as 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and Chicago. During the season of navigation 
thousands of passengers made these trips. In 1854 the Michigan 
Central Railroad put into service its magnificent steam vessels, the 
Plymouth Rock and Western World. In September of that year, 
George Duck of Chatham, already mentioned, and his bride, 
travelling on the Western World on their wedding trip, reached 
Buffalo in only sixteen hours from Detroit. Closer to home 
excellent steamer service connected Detroit and Windsor with ports 
such as Amherstburg, Toledo, Chatham, Port Huron, and Sarnia. 

A large fleet of sailing ships travelled the lakes in the 1850’s 
and for many years thereafter. The following account appeared 
in the Detroit Daily Advertiser of April 20, 1853: “The river has 
swarmed all day with vessels trying to make a little headway 
upstream against wind and tide. At one time from one point there 
were more than one hundred sail in sight, and many of them had 
all their canvas set. The fleet showed to great advantage. One or 
two of the little tugs have been towing them all day.” 

In the next day’s issue the story continued: “Yesterday forenoon 
the tugs had as much as they could do towing the sail craft up the 
river to Lake St. Clair, but yesterday afternoon a fine southerly 
breeze sprang up and took the business off their hands. The way 
that mainsail, foresail, jib, topsail, top-gallant-sail, royal and sky- 
sails were spread to the breeze and sheeted home showed that 
favouring airs were highly prized, and made the most of when the 
vessels did get the wind to that point in the compass.” 

September 12, 1854, the same newspaper was even more 
lyrical in description: “What a fine picture was presented yesterday 
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at noon! The whole reach of the river from the Fort to Belle Isle, 
was crowded with sail vessels going up. Taking advantage of a 
favourable breeze, nearly fifty craft were spreading their white 
wings ‘obsequious to the gale.’ 

Majestically slow before the breeze, 

They moved triumphant o’er the yielding seas, 

Their bottoms through translucent waters shone, 

White as the clouds beneath the blaze of noon.” 

In these autumn seasons the white men’s watercraft contrasted 
with an occasional fleet of eight or ten Indian canoes, downward 
bound on a trapping expedition to some of Essex County’s 
marshlands. 
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There were notable developments in communication during the 
1850’s. Under date of Saturday, May 27, 1854, George Duck of 
Chatham, from whose diary we have already quoted, wrote: 
“Went out to Railway Station at 11 a.m. The telegraph had just 
been completed to Windsor. Mr. H. A. Berryman and I sent the 
first message through to Henry Prince and had an answer in about 
an hour." This was just some six years after the arrival of the 
telegraph in Detroit in 1848. Opening of telegraph service 
between Windsor and Amherstburg came in May, 1855, just a year 
after its arrival in Windsor from the East. 

By the summer of 1857 the logical move was to connect the lines 
into Detroit and Windsor by a submarine cable across the Detroit 
River. This was in harmony with the extremely friendly feeling 
then existing between the United States and Canada. The 
Detroit press commented as follows: “Hitherto all dispatches have 
been carried by messengers which is uncertain, and for this fast 
age, is slow. The lightning’s flash will now succeed the slow 
progress of the messenger boy’s canoe and another link will be 
added to the chain which is fast binding together the interest of the 
United States and British America.” The cable was laid on 
Thursday, July 16, 1857—the ship used was Dr. Russell’s ferry boat 
Windsor. The route of the cable between the two shores was via 
Belle Isle. The next day the ends of the submarine cable were 
attached to the land telegraph on both sides of the river. The 
following delighted comment speaks for itself. 
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Messages were received (in Detroit) from London, Toronto, and 
various other places on the line of the Montreal Telegraph. The cable 
works to a charm, not the slightest difference being perceptible between 
communication through it and the common land telegraph. 

A year later in August, 1858, completion of the first trans¬ 
atlantic cable led to the exchange of messages between Queen 
Victoria and President Buchanan. In Windsor, as in Detroit, 
there was a general celebration when the Queen’s message arrived. 
A demonstration on a Monday night was followed by a programme 
and general “feu de joie” the following night. The town hall, still 
standing at 255 Sandwich Street East, and all the principal buildings 
of Windsor were brilliantly illuminated, while bonfires blazed from 
one end of town to the other. Unfortunately, within about three 
months the messages grew gradually fainter and ceased. But eight 
years later Windsor celebrated another transatlantic cable holiday. 
Stores were closed and citizens held games and rejoicings to honour 
the final successful laying of the cable, which had been landed at 
Heart’s Content, Newfoundland, in July, 1866. 
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Windsor experienced a remarkable development in the 1850’s. 
Opposite the heart of rapidly growing Detroit, centring on Wood¬ 
ward Avenue, it was the logical location for the terminus of the 
Great Western Railway. Once the railway had made its choice, 
the predominance of Windsor over Sandwich and Amhcrstburg, 
both downstream from Windsor, was assured. About 1853 there 
was a decided influx into Windsor from these places of people— 
merchants, lawyers, and other professional people—in anticipation 
of the coming of the railway. When they knew that the Great 
Western Railway was a certainty for Windsor the Bartlets, Nobles, 
McGregors, and others moved from Amherstburg to Windsor. 
They were mostly Presbyterians. S. S. Macdonnell, lawyer, moved 
from Sandwich and became successively first reeve of the village of 
Windsor (1854) and first mayor of the town (1858). These 
successive incorporations indicate the rapidity of Windsor’s growth. 

In 1850 the built-up section of Windsor comprised Sandwich 
Street and the alley behind it, then called Assumption Street, from 
about Crawford Avenue to midway between Ouellette Avenue and 
Goyeau Street. Within that area dwelt some three hundred 
people. There was Campbell’s distillery and mill at the foot of 
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the future Janette and Caron avenues and as far as Crawford. 
The Essex saw mill was in the area which was quite a busy neigh¬ 
bourhood. Hotels which had survived the fire of 1849 were St. 
Amour’s tavern at the location of the present British American 
House, and Windsor Castle on the south side of Sandwich Street 
about seventy-five feet east of Ferry Street. A blacksmith shop 
belonging to James Austin stood at the southeast corner of Ferry 
and Sandwich streets. There were no churches in Windsor at that 
time—the closest churches were in Sandwich. 

By the end of the decade a great expansion of Windsor had taken 
place. The business section was from Bruce Avenue to McDougall 
Street along Sandwich Street. Pitt Street was built up as a 
residential street between about the same limits. S. S. Mac- 
donnell opened up Goyeau, Glengarry, and Aylmer avenues which 
were surveyed on his orders. Building began on these streets in 
connection with the advent of the railway. The coming of the 
G.W.R. brought a labouring class to Windsor—before this there 
were merchants, clerks and hotel keepers, but no labourers or 
large industries. 

Thus, Windsor spread out from its concentration of earlier days 
around the ferries—the upper fei'ry (Station Street of our day) 
and lower ferry (Ferry Street). With the coming of the railway 
the development was more in the eastern section of the town, than 
in the older western section, already described. 
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Prophetic of the new order was the statement of the Right 
Reverend Armand de Charbonnel, Bishop of Toronto, on the 
occasion of his visit to Windsor in 1852. While discussing the 
influx of population that would inevitably follow the establishment 
of a railroad terminus in Windsor, the Bishop with a majestic wave 
of his hand toward the eastern portion of the village, declared that 
a church should be built there to meet the needs of the Catholic 
residents. Four years later, in 1856, the site of St. Alphonsus 
Church, on Goyeau at Park, was solemnly blessed by the Right 
Reverend Peter Adolphus Pinsonneault, first Bishop of the newly 
erected See of London. This was much less extensive than the 
See of Bishop de Charbonnel which had embraced all the present 

































Essex County, Identification Map. 


1. Albertville 

2. Albuna 

3. Amherstburg 

4. Arner 

5. Belle River 

6. Blytheswood 

7. Colchester 

8. Comber 

9. Gottam 

10. Deerbrook 

11. East Windsor 

12. Edgar 

13. El ford 

14. Elmstead 

15. Emeryville 

16. Essex (Centre) 

17. Gcsto 

18. Goldsmith 

19. Gordon 


20. Harrow 

21. Hillman 

22. Kingsville 

23. La Salle 

24. Leamington 

25. Maidstone 

26. McGregor 

27. New Canaan 

28. North Ridge 

29. Oldcastle 

30. Ojibway 

31. Olinda 

32. Oxley 

33. Pelee Island 

34. Puce 

35. Pike Creek 

36. Pointe aux Roches 

(Stoney Point) 


37. River Canard 

38. Riverside 

39. Roseland 

40. Ruscomb 

41. Ruthven 

42. St. Clair Beach 

43. St. Clair Siding 

44. St. Joachim 

45. Sandwich 

46. South Woodslee 

47. Staples 

48. Strangficld 

49. Tecumseh 

50. Union 

51. Vereker 

52. Walkcrville 

53. Windfall 

54. Windsor 

55. Woodslee 




















































Two flourishing Windsor hotels of the 1850’s were Windsor Castle, on 
the south side of Sandwich, just east of Ferry Street, and the Hnons 
House. Following the 1871 fire the Hi runs House was enlarged to 
form what is now the British American Hotel. About 18 o Windsor 
Castle was superseded by the new Crawford House across the street. 















Detroit about 1850, as seen from the foot of Station Street, then called Upper Ferry Street, Windsor. The Upper 
Ferry House and people waiting at the upper ferry dock arc shown. The main ferry at this time operated from 

Lower Ferry Street. 
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Province of Ontario, west of Kingston. But custom dies hard and 
even long after St. Alphonsus Church had been erected, the French 
Canadians from east of Windsor and the country around continued 
to walk or drive on Sundays to services at Assumption Church 
in Sandwich. 

The first Protestant church in Windsor was a small frame 
building at the location of the present job printing plant of The 
Windsor Daily Star on Ferry Street. This building later became 
Lambie’s Hall and eventually Windsor’s first public library. It 
was at first used by several denominations which united in a non¬ 
sectarian organization. Then the Anglicans withdrew to form 
All Saints’ Church, opened in 1857. The Presbyterians organized 
their congregation in the same year and used the second storey 
of the old first ward school on Chatham Street. They built their 
first church at the southeast corner on Chatham and Victoria 
Avenue about 1865. The Methodists retained the original union 
church meeting house until they built their church at the southwest 
corner of Windsor Avenue and Chatham Street in 1873. 

The coloured people who came to Windsor were also active in 
church matters. They built their homes on McDougall Street 
and to some extent on Mercer Street. On McDougall Street they 
built two churches, the African Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
first part of the 1850’s and a Baptist church a few years later. 
The A.M.E. Church became a British Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1856 under a bishop of that denomination. The original church 
building was replaced by the present building in 1863. The 
former Baptist church still stands as a machine shop on the east 
side of McDougall Street, diagonally across from the Walker House. 
The latter church had its humble beginnings in 1854 when three 
slaves who had found freedom in Canada resolved to worship 
according to the faith they had learned down south. They began 
worshipping in private homes until money had been raised to build 
their church, erected in 1861, according to the registry office record. 

Secondary school education in the Windsor area began with the 
district grammar school at Sandwich, opened in the early years of 
the nineteenth century. In 1857, according to F. P. Gavin, the 
school was moved to Windsor and occupied a building on Pitt 
Street West about where the Thompson block now stands. High 
school classes in Windsor made several subsequent moves before 
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locating on the upper floor of the central public school, now the 
Windsor city hall, when it was opened in January, 1873. 

The early history of primary school education in old Windsor 
is somewhat obscure. James Dougall is authority for the statement 
that after the rebellion of 1838 he built a school house “on the 
north of Sandwich Street” opposite his residence. Mr. Dougall 
stated further that this was followed by “a small brick school not far 
from Mayville’s blacksmith shop.” That blacksmith shop was 
standing at the northwest corner of Pitt and Windsor Avenue in the 
1870’s. We quote still further from the words of Mr. Dougall: 
“As the village of Windsor increased with such rapidity after it 
was incorporated (in 1854), the old brick school house was no 
longer able to contain the pupils. The trustees, Messrs. John 
O’Connor, Josiah Strong, J. Caron, John McCrae, and Dennis 
Ouellette purchased the grounds and built two brick school houses, 
one for the Protestant and one for the Roman Catholic school 
children.” These buildings were respectively the old first ward 
public school on the south side of Chatham Street midway between 
Church and Bruce, and the separate school on the east side of 
Goyeau Street a short distance south of Park Street. 

Banking interests early recognized the potential importance of 
Windsor. An agency of the Commercial Bank was established as 
early as 1835. The Bank of Upper Canada, which came to Windsor 
in the middle 1850’s, located at the southeast corner of Pitt and 
Goyeau Streets. The bank was attached to the banker’s residence, 
traces of which are evident in the present building of the Windsor 
Home Furniture Company. Following the failure of the bank, the 
residence was occupied by S. S. Macdonnell and subsequently by 
Mr. (later Hon.) J. C. Patterson. Bank of Montreal records show 
that an office of that institution was opened in Windsor in 1851, but 
this was apparendy on the basis of a sub-agency only. The 
minutes of the Board for 1858 authorized increasing the status to 
that of a full agency. 
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S. S. Macdonnell, with his trained legal mind and powers of 
oratory, was of great value to Windsor in its early days. He was 
interested in everything pertaining to the cultural development of 
the community. His advertisement in the Detroit Daily Advertiser 
of June 10, 1854, announced the sale of lots by public auction “on 
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the Goyeau farm in the village of Windsor adjoining the depot 
station of the Great Western Railway and opposite to Woodward 
Avenue in the City of Detroit.” That he believed in the future of 
Windsor is evident from the following, which was included in his 
announcement: “Windsor is now making rapid progress and from 
its present prospects and local advantages it must soon become a 
large and important place.” His advertisement further describes 
his property as “admirably situated in the centre of the village” 
and “intersected by a street sixty-six feet in width to the concession 
in the rear.” The street referred to was Goyeau Street, which 
Macdonnell intended to make the central street of Windsor. For 
years he seemed likely to realize his wish. The first street numbers 
in Windsor were east and west from Goyeau Street. This continued 
until the opening of Ouellette Avenue through to the river in the 
1880’s. The plans of Macdonnell are still evident in Windsor in the 
fact that the Canadian National Station of today is located at the 
foot of Goyeau Street. This is in accordance with the agreement 
between the railway and Daniel Goyeau, registered on August 4, 
1851: “Daniel Goyeau to Great Western R.R. Company—the 
entire front of Lot 83 between the present traveUed road and 
channel bank of the river Detroit. IN CONSIDERATION OF 
THEIR BUILDING THE DEPOT THEREIN.” 

Another gentleman who had much to do with the fate of Great 
Western Railway plans in Windsor was James Dougall. One of 
Windsor’s earlier merchants, he had moved to Anderdon in the 
early 1840’s. The land boom brought him back to Windsor about 
1852 or 1853. Shortly thereafter he bought one of the Janette 
farms and laid out Bruce Avenue. At that time the Great Western 
coal dock was situated at the foot of Church Street. The railway 
intended to run its ferry service across the front of Windsor to the 
foot of Crawford Avenue, directly across the river from the old 
Michigan Central Railroad station, dock, and freight shed at the 
foot of Third Street in Detroit. James Dougall prevented this by 
refusing to sell them the land in order to protect the Windsor water 
front. Public feeling in Windsor was strong enough to prevent 
expropriation. This forced railway ferry service to follow a diagonal 
route across the river from the Upper Ferry in Windsor to the 
M.C.R. docks in Detroit. James Dougall was also prominent in 
the public life of Windsor as mayor, school trustee, and temperance 
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worker. Mark Richards, baker, another early mayor of Windsor, 
took a great interest in the old voluntary fire department. John 
Me Ewan, who founded The Windsor Herald in 1855, sold his interest 
soon afterwards when he was appointed Sheriff of Essex County. 
The Bartlets were also prominent in the life of early Windsor. 
William built Windsor’s first town hall in 1856. It still stands as a 
furniture warehouse at 255 Sandwich Street East. Alexander 
Bartlct was long Windsor’s town clerk, school trustee, and later 
police magistrate. He was a pioneer in the Y.M.C.A. and long 
prominent in the work of the Presbyterian Church. Two daughters 
of James Bartlet, oldest of the three brothers, taught school in 
Windsor. 

These names and others appear in the first slate of officers for the 
Village of Windsor. These were: Reeve, S. S. Macdonnell; 
Councillors, Francis Caron (later police magistrate), James 
Cuthbertson, James Dougall, Charles Hunt; Clerk, John Stewart— 
and for the town (1858): Mayor, S. S. Macdonnell; Councillors, 
W. B. Hirons (Reeve), Francis Caron, James Dougall, Joel Langlois, 
Benjamin Marentette, Mark Richards, George Shipley, John 
Turk; Clerk, Alex Bartlet. 

16 

In 1858, the year in which Windsor became a town, Sandwich 
was also incorporated as a town. This was accomplished by a 
special Act of Parliament without its ever going through the 
preliminary step of village existence. In 1850 it was considerably 
larger than Windsor but its development during the decade was 
much less spectacular. As of 1850 it was built along Russell, 
Sandwich, and Peter streets with the heaviest concentration at 
Mill Street. The hotels were the Dominion House, across the 
street from its present location, the Western Hotel, adjacent to 
the present court house site, run by Cyrus Dobson, and Teakel’s 
Cottage Inn. The last named stood about two doors downriver 
from St. John’s Churchyard and on the same side of the street. 
Teakel had a celebrated singer there about three nights a week to 
attract customers, thus providing a modern touch. This was a 
popular rendezvous for men who would come from all parts of 
the neighbourhood. 

Sandwich had three churches, viz., the present Assumption 
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Church, opened in 1846, 1 St. John’s Anglican Church, and a 
Methodist Church. The old mission house, standing where 
Kennedy Place is today, between Sandwich and London streets, 
was being used as a convent. The old grammar school, which in 
time of war threat served also as barracks, and the first unit of 
Assumption College opened in 1857, were safeguards of democracy. 
Our pioneers never forgot that, “L’ignorance mene toujours & la 
servitude.” A few years earlier, in 1851, a coloured Baptist church 
for escaped slaves had been built in Sandwich. This still stands on 
Peter Street. The building of the present court house belongs to 
the same period; its cornerstone was laid in 1855. Two years 
following the opening of Assumption College, Bishop Pinsonneault 
of the new diocese of London had the episcopal See removed to 
Sandwich where he erected his bishop’s palace. The See did not 
return to London until 1869. 

Colourful personalities connected with Sandwich were Charles 
Eliot, Col. John Prince, and Col. Arthur Rankin. Charles Eliot, 
a pensioned army officer, probably the best informed man in the 
county in literary matters, lived the life of a gentleman. Messrs. 
Prince and Rankin were prominent political and military leaders. 
Col. Prince, completing a long political career, was in 1860 
appointed judge of the district of Algoma. He had been parlia¬ 
mentary representative almost continuously since 1836, first in the 
Legislative Assembly, then in the Legislative Council from 1856 to 
1860. How different the Essex County, which had elected him 
for the first time twenty-four years ago, from the Essex which he 
was now leaving! A large number of his friends met at Dobson’s 
Hotel, Sandwich, for a parting banquet, for the presentation of a 
complimentary address, and for heartfelt reminiscences of long 
years of association. 

Colonel Arthur Rankin was a man of strong opinions, vigorous 
action, and more hot-blooded quarrels than can be here enumerated. 
A surveyor by profession, and a promoter of railways and mines, 
he was instrumental in establishing the Bruce Mines in the district 
of Algoma. In his railway interests he was less fortunate. There 
he clashed with John McLeod, M.L.A., Amherstburg distiller, over 
control of the Niagara and Detroit Rivers Railway. This pro¬ 
jected railway, which frequently appeared under this and other 

, This is likely the third church. The first one was erected by Father de La 
Richardic about 1750. The second was completed much later in the century. 
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names in the press of the 1850’s, remained a dream until the 
completion of the Canada Southern Railway in 1872-3. 

Rankin and McLeod clashed politically as well. Their election 
contest at the New Year of 1858 was most bitter. It included the 
kidnapping of Sheriff McEwan by Rankin supporters to prevent 
liis announcing the result of the vote; an invasion of Sandwich by 
McLeod with several hundred supporters; and a long drawn out 
controversy as to who was really elected. Finally, McLeod was 
declared successful only to have his position challenged because 
while sitting as a member of parliament he was at the same time a 
contractor with the government for the conveyance of mail from 
Collingwood to Fort William. Rankin had a flair for showman¬ 
ship. At one time he took a company of Walpole Island Indians 
to England, where he exhibited his unusual troop so successfully 
that he sold out for a large profit. He was the father of McKee 
Rankin, a well-known, professional actor who for years maintained 
a summer home on Bois Blanc (Bob Lo). 

17 

The latter 1850’s marked the beginning of Walkerville through 
the activities of Hiram Walker. As early as 1856 he began acquir¬ 
ing lands in Canada and in 1858 commenced his distillery and 
flour and grist business at the future Walkerville. An October, 
1858 news item shows Mr. Walker highly regarded by the com¬ 
munity “as he has furnished employment to a great number of 
people.” Even at that early date he was fattening from 750 to 
1,000 hogs as a sideline. He continued in the livestock business 
for many years. 

18 

Amherstburg in the 1850’s was a busy port, shipping such items 
as salt pork, hardwood timber, potash, wheat, and whisky. It 
was a typical sailors’ town with twenty or more saloons and Mc¬ 
Leod’s distillery. The locally built steamer Earl Calhcarl plied 
between Amherstburg and Montreal, making the round trip in 
about ten days. The Brothers ran from Chatham to Detroit and 
Amherstburg, stopping at Windsor. Steam vessels carried pas¬ 
sengers and freight in those days. The schooner Conductor , an 
Amherstburg ship owned by John McLeod, foundered off Long 
Point in November, 1854. This resulted in the heroic rescue action 
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by Abigail Becker who single-handed saved the entire crew. 
Captain Henry Haekett of Amherstburg was in command. 

Fort Malden experienced important changes. In 1851 the 
Imperial troops stationed there were withdrawn to London and the 
enrolled pensioners arrived in two groups in 1851 and 1852. 
The portion of the old parade ground east of Sandwich Street was 
divided into streets and lots (Fort, Alma, St. Arnaud, Balaclava, 
Victoria). The fort became an asylum in 1859 to accommodate 
inmates from seven Western Ontario counties. 

One of Amherstburg’s chief contributions to the development 
of the county has been made through its historic churches. Christ 
Church, Anglican, dates from the early nineteenth century. 
Changes and additions have been made but part of the original 
church still stands, the oldest brick church nave in Ontario. 
Presbyterian services in Essex County began at Amherstburg in 
1828. Soon a frame building on Bathurst Street was purchased 
as a church. The successive ministers of the Amherstburg con¬ 
gregation were zealous in organizing Presbyterian services through¬ 
out the county. 

Considerable information is available about schools in Amherst¬ 
burg and Kingsville. In 1850 Amherstburg had no school building 
but rented rooms in the town hall, Sons of Temperance Hall (the old 
Echo building on Ramsay Street), and private homes. Protestants 
and Catholics were united, but separated in 1853. The Rev. 
R. Peden was appointed local superintendent and Alexander 
Bartlet, later of Windsor, was a trustee. Secondary or high school 
education seems to have engaged attention because in June, 1851, 
it was decided to obtain a loan of $500.00 to build an addition to 
the grammar school. 

In Kingsville, through the efforts of Col. King, a school building 
was erected in 1844 near Main Street West. The site of the present 
public school on Walnut Street dates from 1856. Col. King at the 
time of the purchase of the new site had graduated from the status of 
teacher to that of local superintendent of schools for Gosfield. 
Jasper Golden, graduate of Dublin College, began teaching in 
South Essex in 1850. He had already taught in Ireland, and 
continued teaching in Anderdon and Malden townships, at Albert¬ 
ville, and at Kingsville for a total of twenty-one years. After this 
he engaged in farming and in church and political activities for 
nearly half a century. 
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Windsor and other Essex County residents had a wide variety 
of matters to occupy their attention. Fires such as those which 
destroyed Windsor’s old wooden barracks in 1856 and its first 
G.W.R. station in 1859 were all too common. Detroit firemen lent 
assistance on these and other occasions. The question of a water 
works system for Windsor led to a meeting in the first part of 
April, 1858. This public project was not realized, however, until 
1873. Water fit for drinking was also a moot topic for Windsor 
people as the 1850’s ran their course. In the early days Windsor’s 
water works consisted of a large barrel placed on a cart which was 
filled by driving the cart into the river and dipping water with a pail. 
As the citizens objected to the quality of this water, the council after 
much persuasion decided to install a pump. In its appeal for 
support of the pump by-law the Windsor Herald of Dec. 26, 1856 
classed the summer village water supply as “execrable.” 

There was much activity in the newspaper field in Sandwich 
and Windsor in the 1850’s. In the former place the Essex Advocate , 
the Canada Oak and the Maple Leaf, as well as the Voice of the Fugitive, 
coloured, secured interested readers. In Windsor, the Windsor 
Herald began publication and the True Royalist and Weekly Intelligencer, 
coloured, appeared, for a short time. These papers, the Amherst- 
burg Courier, and the Detroit press shed much light upon the period. 

Marine items included the enlargement of the Malden marine 
railway (dry dock) at Amherstburg, and the construction of the 
ferry Huron at the Knight and Jenkins shipyard, Walkcrville, for 
use by the Grand Trunk Railway at their Sarnia (Point Edward)- 
Port Huron crossing. This was celebrated by a dinner at Beeman’s 
Hotel in Windsor. Windsor’s other hotels at the end of the 1850’s 
were the Davenport House, Hirons House, and Windsor Castle. 
By that time Windsor had surpassed Amherstburg, both in volume 
and variety of export and import trade. Official date of the 
establishment of the Port of Windsor was Dec. 27, 1854, although 
records show that there was already a customs officer at Sandwich 
in 1841. 

Fishing was a profitable industry along the Detroit River. 
An account of 1855 stated that from Fighting Island to the northern 
point of Belle Isle, a distance of seventeen miles, there was one 
complete fishery from which large numbers of excellent whitefish 
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were taken yearly. The Detroit River catch was eagerly sought for 
in New York, Boston, New Orleans, and even in San Francisco. 
Fishermen from the Canadian side of the Detroit River shared 
generously in the industry. Hon. Amelia M. Murray, a visitor of 
the time, describes her impressions: “Colonel and Mrs. P. (evidently 
Col. Prince) took me to drive along the shore of the Detroit— 
Some fishermen were fishing for whitefish and a kind of fresh water 
herring. The nets were taken out in boats as in England; but 
when the ends were to be drawn in, the rope was fastened to a 
windlass, and a horse trotting around and round brought the net 
on shore, a saving of both time and labour.” Such were the 
Detroit River fisheries of a century ago, before wholesale stream 
pollution corrupted our waters. 

Balloon ascensions and prize fighting attracted considerable 
attention in the late 1850’s. Aeronaut Thurston ascending from 
Detroit lost his life in 1858, but Bannister the following year made a 
successful landing near Windsor. In spite of the fact that prize 
fighting was illegal, two Detroit pugilists performed before an 
appreciative audience in the vicinity of Windsor in 1858. Con¬ 
stables Samuel Port and Thomas Mason of Windsor were present 
but took no action since the affair was staged outside their territory. 
The offenders were haled before S. S. Macdonnell, Mayor of 
Windsor, and later Clerk of the Peace lor Essex County. Mac¬ 
donnell threatened the constables with suspension. Horse racing 
at Sandwich and at the Belleview Course, two miles above Windsor, 
and cricket were other sporting activities of the period. Another 
Sandwich highlight of June, 1855, was the ceremony of “shooting 
the devil.” This performance which took place on a Sunday was 
largely attended. A public event for Sandwich announced in 
advance read: “There is to be a grand celebration at Sandwich on 
the first day of August (1859). The occasion is the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the abolition of human slavery in the British West 
Indian Islands. The celebration is gotten up, and will be par¬ 
ticipated in, by fugitive slaves and other coloured persons residing 
in Canada and Detroit. A great time is expected.” 

The Masonic order was active in Windsor. Great Western 
lodge of Windsor was organized in 1854, which was later than for 
Amherstburg, Kingsville, and Sandwich. Most of its charter 
members were employees of the Great Western Railway. By way 
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of celebrating St. John’s Day, 1855, the Masons of Windsor invited 
their Detroit brethren to a dinner at Dobson’s Hotel. 

Social and cultural activities in Windsor centred around the 
Town Hall, opened in 1856. Good ferry and steamer service 
made Detroit quite accessible to Windsor people and other dwellers 
along the Canadian side of the Detroit River. Perhaps, some of 
these people enjoyed the excursion on the Mayflower or Ocean from 
Detroit to Buffalo, in the summer of 1851 to hear the concert by 
Jenny Lind, “the Swedish nightingale.” Eight years later, in the 
summer of 1859, the G.W.R. ran a special excursion train from 
Windsor to Niagara Falls to see the tight rope performance of 
M. Blondin. 

Closer home, Canadian residents of the Detroit River had the 
opportunity of attending the best that Detroit had to offer. Uncle 
Tom's Cabin was popular. The magnificent spectacle of Aladdin 
drew crowds nightly to the theatre for a period in the fall of 1858. 
To accommodate Canadians attending Aladdin , Captain Tom 
Chilver made a special trip with the ferry Gem after the theatre 
closed. 

The Campus Martius was the scene of much activity in the 
Detroit of those days. Likely Essex County residents who made 
their way thither in the summer of 1855 were familiar with a new 
song by Stephen C. Foster on sale in Detroit. Foster was one of the 
best composers in the United States and the new song, four lines of 
which follow, one of his best productions: 

Come where my love lies dreaming, 

Dreaming the happy hours away, 

In visions bright redeeming, 

The fleeting joys of day. 
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THE DECADE THAT GAVE BIRTH TO THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA 

THE EIGHTEEN SIXTIES 

E XCITEMENT, DANGER, insecurity marked the era of the 
1860’s in British North America. Essex, as a frontier county, 
shared in fullest measure all the threats and fears. Finally, it 
shared the benefits of national unification, industrial progress, an 
the happy working out of Canada’s Dominion status. But there 
are seven years of palpitating history to trace before we come to the 

culmination of the first Dominion Day, July 1, * 

One outstanding event of 1860 was the visit of Edward Prince 
of Wales (later Edward VII), to Canada and the United States. 
The Prince, eldest son of Queen Victoria and Prince er , was 
eighteen years of age. His boyish curiosity and interest were 
deeply stirred by the Canadian scenes, the native Indians, the 
amazing newness and progress of towns and cities only a e 
decades removed from primeval forest. He aroused as much 
enthusiasm as he felt. His tour amongst our forefathers was one 
continual ovation. Then it was the fortune of the people of 

Windsor to pronounce the farewell. , , , 

Great preparations were made in this little border town 
(population 2,501 by the census of 1861). The Governor-General, 
si Edmund Head, came to officiate. Mr (S.r) Geor S e 
Cartier, the Prime Minister, and Mr. (Sir) John A. M 
were present, as well as local members of the Canadian 
to bid His Royal Highness a loyal God-speed. Mr. Napoleon 
Alexander Coste, reeve of Malden Township read an address m 
French on behalf of the county council. John O Connor, . 
read an address in English. This completed, on the ev ^ in g 
September 20, the Prince and his party of English nobles left 
Canada to begin the American tour. They crossed the river 
Detroit by the ferry boat Windsor, recently built, Captain Joseph A. 
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Jenkins, foreman of construction. In Detroit, in Washington, 
where he was the guest of President Buchanan, and in various 
American centres, Prince Edward charmed the people as he had 
done in Canada. 

2 

Essex County needed all the international amity that the 
fascinating young Prince was able to inspire. The Canadian border 
was seething with anti-slavery sentiment, and the famous “Under¬ 
ground Railway” was at the height of its activities. The Detroit 
Daily Advertiser of 1860 gives frequent items such as: “January 20, 
Five ‘chattels,’ two men and three women, passed over to Canada 
at this point on their way from the plantation of their ‘Massa’ near 
Jackson, Mississippi. A heavy loss for the slave owner as, where 
they come from, they must have been worth at least $5,000!” 
“February 29—It is understood that another batch of fugitives, 
numbering seventeen in all, arrived here on Monday via the 
‘Underground Railway’ from the South. They lost no time in 
making for the Canada shore.” “March 17—Gone over the river 
about $2,000 worth of ‘floating capital’ in the form of a stalwart 
negro, to the land where ‘fugitive slave laws’ are inoperative.” 

Practically all people on the Canadian side were keenly opposed 
to human slavery. Early in February, a meeting of the coloured 
citizens of Windsor at the town hall was honoured by the presence 
of Mayor James Dougall, and of other prominent white citizens. 
They met to express eulogies for and to deplore the death of John 
Brown, who had been hanged at Charlestown, Virginia, December 
2, 1859, for his raid at Harper’s ferry in October. The coloured 
people of Windsor and Sandwich also planned a newspaper which 
began publication in April, The True Royalist and Weekly Intelligencer, 
editor, Rev. A. R. Green; assistant, S. V. Berry. Its object was 
“the faithful vindication of the rights of all men.” 

Thus the struggle continued along Essex County’s Detroit River 
frontier. While autumn winds were whistling noisily through the 
crouching willows, the human spate flowed on. October 27, eleven 
runaway slaves arrived. A later news item announced the arrival 
at Malden of a considerable number of negroes, ragged, hungry, 
emaciated. 

Meanwhile, bigger events were heightening the frontier tension. 
In November, 1860, Abraham Lincoln of Illinois was elected by the 
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Republican party President of the United States. The South vowed 
that it would never accept a “Black Republican” President. 
December 20, 1860, a convention met in “Secession Hall,” Charles¬ 
ton, South Carolina, and declared that State’s independence. 
Others followed until finally eleven had joined the new union, the 
Confederate States of America; capital, Richmond, Virginia; 
president, Jefferson Davis; flag, the Stars and Bars. 

War between the North and the South began in April, 1861. 
Essex County found itself separated by only a narrow river from a 
vast military power. What of the future? War always spreads like 
fire. Many of the people had lived through, had fought in the 
War of 1812 and the brief but deadly raids of 1837-8. Then, 
however, British troops had been stationed at Fort Malden. Now 
these had been withdrawn in 1851. But Canadian defence still 
depended largely upon Great Britain, and Canadian foreign policy 
was entirely under the British Government. 

Thus, Essex people went about their work, their recreations, 
their daily life, casting apprehensive glances over the busy traffic- 
crowded river, awaiting slow reports by steamer across the Atlantic 
of British foreign policy. 

Rumour, as ever, was rife and alarming. Neighbours repeated 
to one another the contradictory but terrifying stories that they 
heard of Detroit’s plans for capturing Windsor, Sandwich, Amherst- 
burg. If war broke out between United States and Britain, 
Michigan would consider this a necessary operation for protection 
of the American frontier. Strategically, American occupation of 
Windsor, the western terminus of the Great Western Railway, 
would give Americans the advantage in attacking the interior of the 
province. Frequently, the Canadian citizens could see great 
shipments of munitions, sent to the western states from Albany, 
trans-shipped at Windsor. Women put their children to bed with 
heavy hearts, wondering if they would sleep the night, or if war's 
alarms would cut short the rest of all, the lives of some. Men 
volunteered and drilled in the local militia. 

Eventually, the news arrived of Great Britain’s Proclamation of 
Neutrality of May 13, 1861. This included all British territories. 
But it was very hard for Essex County to maintain what the United 
States government considered neutrality. In addition to fugitive 
slaves, American deserters and evaders of the Northern military 
service fled to the Canadian border towns and found shelter there. 
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Hirons House, corner of Sandwich and Upper Ferry streets, 
Windsor, was a rallying point of these refugees. Some were worthy 
men, conscientious objectors against fighting their own countrymen. 
But many were undesirable idlers, who cluttered up the Canadian 
river side, and carried on surreptitious and illegal plotting on 
friendly neutral soil. They were a menace and a nuisance to both 
countries. Young ladies, taking a precautionary look under their 
beds before retiring, saw “skedaddlers.” United States govern¬ 
ment and military authorities were even more upset because they 
couldn’t find skedaddlers. 

A letter is still extant in the Macdonald Historical Collection, 
written by Mayor James Dougall to His Excellency, Major-General 
Sir W. F. Williams, Commander of the Forces, Montreal. Dated 
December 27, 1861, it tells the Major-General the problems and 
fears of the Windsor area. Alarmed at the power of a city of 
50,000 opposite them, the Canadian border towns and countryside 
were very depressed. They were fearful that, in the event of war, 
the Canadian Detroit frontier would not be defended, as His 
Excellency had not visited Windsor in his recent tour of South¬ 
western Ontario. The mayor, therefore, asked that two companies 
of regulars and a battery of artillery be sent, that Windsor might 
have the assurance of defence and that the volunteer militia might 
be inspirited. On behalf of the corporation of Windsor he offered 
free use of the town hall as a barracks. He wrote: “It is a large 
two-story brick building with cellar, capable of accommodating two 
companies of troops. A large hotel adjoining could be rented at 
reasonable rates for officers’ quarters.” 

The full story cannot be told here of the coming of regular 
troops and of their movements to and fro throughout the years of 
the war threat. These troops were partly to ensure Canadian 
observance of neutrality. Canadian frontier police and Sheriff 
McEwan were vigilant, also, but always there were perilous 
incidents. 

In the United States, President Lincoln’s call for volunteers did 
not bring the numbers needed for the Northern armies. Hence, 
after the passing of the Conscription Act of 1863, the Union govern¬ 
ment began to draft the troops required. Along the Border, 
where those resisting draft could easily escape, desertion and 
evasion increased considerably. A few Canadians, desirous of 
earning “an honest penny” by devious means, made a business of 
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transporting draft evaders from Michigan to Essex County. Some 
Canadians, also, from various places in Southwestern Ontario, 
crossed to Michigan, enlisted under false pretenses, and collected 
their bounty of $100 to $150. Then these “bounty jumpers” 
returned to Canada in possession of their ill-gotten gains. 

Many Canadians did enlist and serve in the Northern armies 
which was quite legitimate. Several of these were Old Country 
men, veterans and officers of British or European wars. American 
history pays worthy tribute to their highly qualified services. But, 
at times, the United States could justly protest at Canadians’ decep¬ 
tion. On the other hand, Essex County officials could claim that 
both Union and Confederate agents were in their midst surrep¬ 
titiously recruiting soldiers and even attempting to induce some 
of the British regulars to desert. 

The tension continued from year to year throughout the 
American Civil War. Fortunately, however, on both sides of the 
boundary line pacific and humane feelings predominated. In fact, 
all Canada mourned when President Lincoln was shot down 
suddenly by the bullet of a southern actor, John Wilkes Booth, at 
the Ford Theatre, Washington, on the evening of Friday, April 14, 
1865. Windsor’s mayor, S. S. Macdonell, issued a proclamation 
requesting the citizens to close their places of business on Tuesday. 
All who could do so were urged to attend the funeral ceremonies 
held in Detroit to show honour, reverence, and regret to the 
memory of the dead statesman and president. 

In return for Canadians’ “spontaneous, warm, and generous 
sympathy,” Detroit flew its flags on Wednesday, May 24, to 
honour Queen Victoria. The city council’s resolution deciding 
upon this action spoke of her as one, like their own lamented 
President, whose life embodied those truly noble qualities which 
demand respect—not merely nationally—but “in every land where 
true chivalry is found or virtue honoured.” 

3 

But mankind has not yet attained the power to live in accordance 
with its loftiest sentiments and vision of good. The recent war had 
lelt antagonisms and an anti-British feeling among certain elements 
of the American population. A few Irish agitators took advantage 
of this to organize forces to invade Canada as a means of striking 
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at Britain. This threat of the Fenian Raids caused great excitement 
and fear especially in the border towns and villages. Rumour often 
magnified the strength of the Fenians, but it was a fact that their 
forces contained many of the war-hardened veterans of the American 
armies. In the autumn of 1865, under the apprehension of raids 
on the Canadian frontier, many of the border banks moved their 
money to interior towns. At the same time, five extra companies 
of troops, two from London and three from Toronto, arrived in 
Windsor. They were honoured with a salute of many guns, the 
sound of whose booming across the river rather annoyed the 
citizens of Detroit. 

Essex citizens volunteered and trained in large numbers them¬ 
selves. An excellent sketch of the county’s military companies, 
their officers, and activities during the time of the American Civil 
War and the Fenian Raids is given in Frederick Neal’s valuable 
work, The Township oj Sandwich, printed by the Record Printing 
Company, Limited, Windsor, Ontario; 1909, pages 70-80. He 
says: “At Windsor there were stationed twelve companies of 
infantry, also under Col. Smith’s command, and at Amherstburg 
was another force of regulars and militia. There were barracks at 
Windsor and Amherstburg, and at Sandwich the old brick college 
on the Huron Line was used at different times by the Port Hope 
Infantry with Regimental Band; a detachment of the 60th Rifles 
(many of the two last named were veterans of the Crimea War). 
The old jail was used at different periods by the Royal Scot’s Light 
Infantry, and Prince of Wales Rifles, Montreal; the Sandwich 
Infantry Company, the Oxford and Embro Rifles, and latterly by 
the Quebec Rifles. While the last-named detachments were 
billeted here, the officers and men of the Sandwich Infantry were 
quartered at the different inns and households throughout the 
town. . . . 

“At night from Sandwich, pickets were posted both up and 
down the river front until they met the patrols from Amherstburg 
and Windsor. The old members of the veteran companies 
patrolled the concessions and roads surrounding the town, and the 
remainder of the volunteers and civilians stood ready to turn out 
upon a moment’s notice.” 

Suspicion of invasion frequently did cause them to turn out. 
On Monday night, April 16, 1866, the pickets saw mysterious 
rockets which flashed near the upper end of Detroit. Signals from 




Above: The G.YV.R. ferry, Union , built in 1856, linked up that railway 
with the M.C.R. at Detroit. Passengers could remain on board 

all night. 

Below: An early G.YV.R. locomotive, YVindsor. At the top of the wide 
smoke stack may lie seen the cinder screen and in the tender, pieces 

of cord wood. 







Above: The coloured Baptist Church on Peter Street, Sandwich, now 
part of Windsor, was built in 1851 lor escaped slaves. 

Below: Old town pump, Windsor. In 1857 a pump was placed on 
the dock at the foot of Upper Ferry (now Station) Street. Windsor 
installed a water works system in 1873. 








Above: Sinasac’s Tavern at the western approach to Colchester village 
was a mail coach stop, rendezvous for politicians, and popular dining 
place in the fifties, sixties, and into the seventies. 

Below: This Maidstone post ollice building has served for over a 
century. The picture was taken many years ago. 












Above: The first St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church in Windsor, built 
in 186S, at the southeast corner of Chatham and \ ictoria, served unti 
1883. The manse is at the right. 


Below: Alexander Bartlet carried this tnelodeon from his horm to St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church across the street. 1 he melodeon was 
collapsible and, therefore, easily moved. 
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the Fort answered. The bugles sounded the alarm along the 
Canadian shore. Troops were mustering. The American signals 
continued to flash and respond as they had done at first. Along 
the Canadian side bonfires and lights soon guarded the shore from 
an enemy landing in the darkness. Picket boats were sent out to 
patrol the river. Militia and regulars kept up a night-long vigil 
with disciplined order and steadiness. The next day Detroit 
newspapers admitted that it was a deliberate and malicious hoax. 
But the Essex troops could not ignore the next suspicious move for 
fear that it might be a genuine attack. 

In return for these tactics that kept the Essex shore in suspense, 
the manoeuvres of British gun boats and red-uniformed troops 
sometimes kept Detroiters guessing. Finally, the United States 
government took active measures to suppress the border filibustering 
of the Fenian organizations. Canadians could again sleep quiedy. 

One might mention more specifically the North Ridge Rifles of 
Gosfield Township. In the countryside tradition lingers and 
legend grows. The fireside tale of when father was in the North 
Ridge Rifles passed into the tale of when grandfather was in the 
North Ridge Rifles, composed of the tallest men and the best shots 
of central Essex. Major W. H. Billing was appointed to raise this 
company of soldiers in December, 1861. Captain William G. Wag- 
staff was another active organizer. Stephen G. Brooker was the 
first private to enlist. Corporal John J. Fulmer later received a 
medal of honour and a certificate from the Canadian government for 
160 acres of land. A. G. Bedell, aged seventeen, joined this 
company in which he served for five years. He, also, received from 
the government a medal and a grant of 160 acres. 

In other companies and battalions officers included Lieut.-Col. 
Arthur Rankin; Captains George Cheyne and F. X. Melochc; 
Major Thos. M. Fox; surgeon and assistant, Dr. C. E. Casgrain 
and Dr. Robert Lambert. A “handsome silver medal made at the 
royal mint” and memories of midnight alarms and service bravely 
rendered are treasured by more families than we could list. 

4 

While world-shaping events marked the era of the 1860’s, many 
pursuits of daily life were carried on in less spectacular fashion. 
Agriculture flourished during the first part of the decade. Under 
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the terms of Lord Elgin’s Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, Canada 
shipped beef cattle, hogs, and other farm produce to the Northern 
States with very profitable returns during the American Civil War. 
Improved types of livestock cars superseded the old box-cars, 
greatly reducing loss and damage to cattle shipped. In the autumn 
of 1862, the Great Western Railway adopted the double deck cars 
for carrying hogs, the type already used by American railways. 

By the spring of 1863, army horse contractors of the North were 
buying considerable numbers of Canadian horses for the American 
cavalry. About twenty horses a day were taken across the Detroit 
River from Essex County farms. But Wednesday, May 20, 1863, 
the ferry boats carried thirty-five cavalry horses for export. Mr. 
Francis C. Fulmer, a member of one of the pioneer families, and 
William McGregor, later M.P., did a large business in buying and 
shipping horses to the Northern States. The Transit (No. 1), 
Captain Chas. W. Stone, was used for ferrying cattle across the 
river until 1867. The propeller Globe was used by the Great 
Western Railway for the same purpose until March, 1866. At that 
time she capsized and sank on the American side owing to a rush 
of cattle on board. Of the eighty head flung into the water, a 
number swam across the river and landed on the Canadian shore. 

Essex County agricultural societies were well organized at this 
time. The annual county fair was an important event. In 1864, 
this was held at Amherstburg, October 12, and 13. The directors 
reported an excellent showing of cattle, especially young stock. 
The various Township Societies had introduced pure bred Durham, 
Devon, and Ayrshire bulls to a limited extent. Sheep of the 
Leicester and Southdown breeds were superior. On the other 
hand, fall wheat yields were very poor on account of the severe 
winter weather while the ground was uncovered by snow. This 
loss was compensated, however, by the high price for pork. 

The Directors’ Report, also, commended the recent introduc¬ 
tion of such labour-saving machines as improved threshers, mowing 
machines, and reapers. But they deplored that the county had as 
yet no suitable building for the exhibition of the various entries. 

In 1865, Windsor was the site chosen for the county fair, 
October 10, and 11. It was held on the grounds until recently 
occupied by the volunteer militia, their barracks being used as the 
exhibition buildings. Ladies’ work numbered seventy-nine entries, 
including wax flowers and fruits; fancy worsted mottoes and scenes 
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for framing; other flower wreaths of hair, moss, feathers, seeds, 
and silver wire; shell work; knitted socks, stockings, gloves, and 
mittens. The show of vegetables was small but very good, including 
some of enormous size, for example, a pumpkin weighing over 
150 pounds. Men with penny-a-shot air guns seemed to draw the 
largest crowd, and probably made as much as the society. The 
latter, after paying expenses, and awarding prizes had a balance 
of $500. 

In the later 1860’s agricultural conditions were less favourable. 
With the end of the American Civil War, war prices ceased. More¬ 
over, the United States, indignant at Great Britain and at Canada 
for various incidents and attitudes during the war, put an end to 
the Reciprocity Treaty with Canada, March, 1866. 

Even the weather was unfavourable and the roads extremely bad 
for the Essex County fair at Kingsville, October 11, and 12, 1867. 
Owing to the suspension of the Bank of Upper Canada, the treasurer 
had not yet received the government grant of about $900 for 1866. 
Fall wheat was a failure, ten bushels per acre; Indian corn injured 
by the excessive June rains and August frosts; but some hops were 
highly remunerative. Though hog production was large, the 
sudden fall in the price of pork at the beginning of the slaughtering 
season resulted in the farmers realizing small profits. Syrup made 
from sorghum found a ready sale at fifty cents a gallon. 

The 1868 report showed, however, the unwearied efforts of 
farmers, with some successes, some failures. The Agricultural 
Society of Malden and Anderdon had expended the sum of $43 
for agricultural journals, chiefly the Canada Farmer , for circulation 
to society members. More mowing and reaping machines were 
being purchased. None of this heavy machinery was manufactured 
in Essex County. But improved ploughs, corn-sheilers, cultivators 
were made at the foundry and machine shops of Henry Middleditch 
and Son, Dalhousie Street, Amherstburg. Most disastrously the 
new saw and grist mills of Thomas and Company at Amherstburg 
had been burned. But already a new saw mill was erected and in 
operation; the grist mill would be ready in time for the harvest of 
1869. With only a couple of exceptions, all the sheep exhibited at 
the fair had been purchased by farmers and stock breeders from 
Ohio. 

The county fair of 1869 was held at Kingsville, October 7, and 8. 
Exhibits were numerous and excellent. For the plowing match 
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of October 8, prizes were offered by the Society and by Messrs. 
Middleditch and Son. Unfortunately, the number of competitors 
was disappointing. To increase competition, Mr. Middleditch 
thought that previous winners should be excluded. But the 
directors thought that their continued participation tended to 
produce a high standard of excellence. With unsparing frankness 
they stated their opinion that the real causes of the lack of participa¬ 
tion were “cowardliness and pride, love of pleasure, and con¬ 
stitutional laziness.” One man who had ample reason to feel that 
the censure did not apply to him was Robert Simpson, farmer and 
lumber manufacturer of Mcrsea Township. During his active 
years he won over thirty red ribbons in plowing matches, local 
and provincial. 

In this final report of the ’60’s, Essex agriculture was commended 
as advancing. Naturally, conditions varied greatly throughout 
the county. “Rear” lots, remote from roads or from water trans¬ 
portation, were settled much later than the “front.” We read of 
Mr. Hugh Lindsay settling in Tilbury West about 1867 on 100 acres 
of wild land which he purchased. Upon this he built a small 
log house, then brought his family. “He was obliged to carry one 
babe on his back, and his wife the other on hers, through the 
unbroken forest and swamps. The first night spent in the cabin 
by these courageous pioneers was one of thankfulness, although 
they could see the stars through the unfinished ceiling. Later, a 
thick, protecting covering of moss served to shut out the cold.” 

Charles Lovel Wingrove experienced the same conditions in 
Mersea Township, Concession 2, Lot 18, where he bought a farm 
in 1867. This was also densely overgrown with forest. The little 
log cabin in which he established his family stood lonely with the 
nearest neighbour one mile away. No roads were yet cut through 
this section. 

Wesley Cowell in 1869 purchased a tract of wild land, Conces¬ 
sion 6, Lot 16, Gosfield North, which he, like the others, transformed 
into a most productive farm with fine modern buildings—some 
decades later. Joseph Major found the same pioneer conditions 
when he started farming in Anderdon Township. For a couple of 
years he traded in staves, which he loaded on boats at Amherstburg 
for the Buffalo market. Then, “in 1869, he bought a tract of wild 
land in the Fifth Concession from the Indian Reserve, where he 
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started his life as a farmer in a little log cabin in the woods. He 
cleared up a large farm. . . .** 

The agriculture which these settlers carried on for the first years 
was merely of the subsistence type. They “backed” their wheat 
to the nearest mill and their flour and groceries home again, either 
on horseback or on their own backs. In their clearing operations, 
such gigantic piles of brush were burning that they attracted 
international notice. The Detroit Daily Advertiser of October 18, 
1866, carried this item: “The large fire on the Canadian side, that 
was so plainly visible from this city last evening, proved to be the 
burning of a large pile of brush about eight miles east of Windsor.” 

Thus, tilled land was extending and marked improvements were 
becoming obvious. In 1868, Mr. McQueen built a comfortable 
frame dwelling on his farm in Gosfield South. Others, also, were 
building commodious and handsome frame and brick houses. 
Better barns and stables were replacing ruder, earlier structures. 

Farmers were using more machinery and a better system of 
tillage. Remie Cecile, born in Sandwich East, 1840, was a grand¬ 
son of Antoine Cecile for many years a blacksmith on the river 
front. When a young man, Remie bought a threshing machine 
worked by horse power. Primitive as was the early thresher, it 
was a labour-saving device compared with the flail. Cecile 
replaced his machine with a steam thresher as soon as this improved 
type became available. 

The Rustons were other early threshers of Essex County. 
Richard Ruston bought and operated the first cylinder threshing 
machine ever used on the Middle Road. His son, John F. Ruston, 
and his grandsons followed the same vocation for years. As early 
as 1856, Richard Ruston and his son, John, built a clover huller, the 
first ever used in their township of Maidstone. 

5 

Mills were, also, a prime necessity for civilized living. These 
were being established in increasing numbers. In addition to mills 
at the older centres such as Windsor, Sandwich, Amherstburg, and 
Kingsville, enterprising men were building new ones around which 
little villages grew. Ruthven in Gosfield South received its name 
from Hugh Ruthven who opened a general store here as well as a 
grist and a saw mill. The post office was established early in the 
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1860’s with Mr. Ruthven as first postmaster. Major Thos. M. 
Fox, already the proprietor of a saw mill, began a flour mill in 
Wheatley in 1869, the first flour mill located there, which he 
continued to operate until 1890. 

The Van Orden mills at Belle River were the scene of one of 
the blackest tragedies in Essex County. On Sunday morning, 
August 30, 1868, the mills were found burned. The Van Orden 
family had perished with their buildings. Police investigation 
soon discovered arson but preliminary evidence could not decide 
whether the people had been murdered before the mills were fired, 
or whether the fires had caused their death. Two men, Robarge 
and Chisom, were arrested on suspicion that they had fired one 
of the buildings, but it was believed that others, also, were impli¬ 
cated in this multiple crime. Feelings of the friends and neighbours 
of the Van Ordens raged like the fire itself. Some citizens foolishly 
threatened lynching if they could get their hands on whoever the 
guilty parties might be. 

On Wednesday, September 2, a document signed with many 
names was handed to John O’Connor, M.P., expressing disgust and 
disapproval that he should consent to be defence lawyer for the 
prisoners. Mr. O’Connor put the document in his pocket without 
comment. But the newspapers assured the citizens that, however 
natural their indignation, British law required that men should 
have a fair trial. 

At the Essex assizes, which began in the Sandwich Court House, 
Tuesday, November 10, Robarge and Chisom were evidently found 
not guilty. For in November, 1869, the Essex County Council 
was offering a reward of $400, and the township councils of Maid¬ 
stone and Rochester $100 each, for the discovery of the persons who 
fired the Belle River mills and murdered the Van Orden family. 

The autumn Essex assizes of 1868 did convict one murderer, 
Charles Medley, guilty of the death of Captain Oliver Miner. 
He was to be hanged at Sandwich, Monday, December 21, 1868. 
As executions were then public, processions of carriages, wagons, 
ox-carts, and bobsleighs skimming over the rim of snow on the 
roads’ edge, crowded the thoroughfares to the Sandwich jail this 
chilly December morning. That winter was mild on the whole, 
but a brief cold spell froze ice on the river and sent people’s breath 
befogging the air about them. It was a cold, morbid trip— 
made in vain. 
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At practically the last minute, the sentence had been commuted 
to life imprisonment at Kingston Penitentiary. A telegram to that 
effect had been received by Sheriff McEwan. In case that mis¬ 
carried there was, also, a letter from the Dominion Government 
conveying the same information—and a personal messenger. The 
crowds departed, the townspeople thinking of jobs in store and office 
and factory; the farmers wishing that they had stayed home to split 
a few more black ash, or oak, or chestnut rails for their snake fences. 
Seven years earlier it had been different. According to Fred Neal 
the last public execution in the town of Sandwich took place on 
Friday, January 3, 1862, on a bitterly cold day. But people were 
present from all parts of the county to witness “the wages of sin.” 

Abandonment of infants, drunkenness, defiance of the liquor 
laws on the part of tavern keepers, and smuggling were all too 
common in this decade. Women's dress certainly afforded facilities 
for smuggling unknown to the present costume. In July, 1865, a 
young woman was arrested for smuggling Canadian whisky into 
Detroit. She wore a tin bustle which carried a gallon per trip. 
The tavern-keeper for whom she was working was also indicted. 
But this was only one aspect of the age. 

6 

Essex County has had many worthy pioneer doctors. Dr. 
Alfred K. Dewson, who had been with the British forces at the 

Battle of Windsor, practised in Amherstburg until 1852. Then 

he removed to Windsor where he remained until his death in 1866. 
Robert Lambert, M.D., in July, 1859, began his practice in 
Amherstburg in association with his brother Dr. Walter Lambert. 
The latter remained as an Amherstburg physician for twenty-four 
years. Dr. Robert Lambert moved to Kingsville where he formed 
a partnership with Dr. William H. Drake for a couple of years. 

Dr. Lambert then practised in Leamington until he went for 

further study at New York. Thus equipped, he settled in Windsor, 
1866, where he continued to practise for thirty-five years. Dr. 
Drake, his former associate, also moved to Windsor, the growing 
metropolis of Essex County. Dr. Sidney Arthur King began 
practice in his native town, Kingsville, about 1868 and continued 
until 1893. Then his increasing business interests required all his 
energy and executive ability. During the years 1863-6 Mr. 
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Peter A. Aikman was teaching school in Essex County while he 
studied medical books. Later, upon graduation from medical 
school, he settled in Windsor, January, 1870, where he became a 
busy and proficient doctor. 

In these early days medical men and boards of health had many 
virulent diseases to combat. Tuberculosis, smallpox, typhoid, and 
diphtheria were scourges that claimed many lives. The vaccines 
used against smallpox were occasionally injurious, and hence were 
distrusted. During the winter of ’61 to ’62, a smallpox epidemic 
ravaged Windsor and Sandwich, particularly amongst the coloured 
people. Modern remedies, sanitary measures, preventive medi¬ 
cine were then in a rudimentary stage. Local boards of health 
were sporadic in action until parliamentary law enforced regular 
meetings and efficient measures. Thus, May, 1866, the Windsor 
Board of Health began to function with competence. 

The progress of Windsor in this decade is indicated by an article 
in the Detroit Daily Advertiser of May, 1863, commending Windsor’s 
spirit of enterprise in digging ditches for draining, cleaning up 
streets, enforcing proper attention regarding outbuildings. “The 
healthfulness of any place depends much upon cleanliness,” the 
item stated, “and the authorities on this side of the river might 
perhaps learn a profitable lesson in these matters of cleaning up 
from the example set by the authorities over the river.” 

7 

Malden Lunatic Asylum at this time occupied the buildings 
formerly used as a Fort. The hospital was established in June, 
1859, for quiet and curable patients of the Provincial Asylum at 
Toronto. About 214 patients were transferred to Malden. A 
couple of years later it was made “a prime institution for receiving 
lunatics” from Essex and the adjacent counties. Only a few 
additional buildings were needed. For the main part, the fort 
was sufficient with about sixty acres of land which were part of the 
military reserve. 

The hospital enjoyed a beautiful situation, commanding a view 
of Detroit River, its islands, and water-borne traffic. The grounds 
were greatly improved and beautified. The banks were protected 
by a breakwater. Near the buildings they were ornamented with a 
choice growth of trees, shrubbery, and flowers, with walks for the 
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patients. The farm part was put into a high state of cultivation by 
inmates able and willing to work. They produced excellent 
vegetables worth $3,000 annually. 

For protection of the patients housed in buildings which were 
mostly of wood, there was a large tank holding 30,000 gallons of 
water, and a fire engine with sufficient hose to reach any of the 
buildings. About 4,000 gallons of water were used daily in the 
laundry and wards. This was pumped from the river by means of a 
small steam engine of about four horse power. The laundry was 
furnished with troughs supplied with hot and cold water. In the 
upper part of the laundry was the women’s sewing room. 

The staff of the asylum included Dr. Andrew Fisher, medical 
superintendent, whose work was of a high order; John Meek, clerk; 
Mrs. K. Creed, matron. These and the other assistants made the 
hospital a real service to the mentally ill. 

8 

Closely allied with health is the purity and sufficiency of the 
water supply. Springs of pure water have justly become the centre 
of local fame and legend. Essex County could, with a little 
imagination, reconstruct a romance of storied springs such as that 
of the Wright family in Colchester South. Generations of Wrights 
were born in the old home by this elm-shaded spring, which flowed 
sixty-five barrels of pure, refreshing water every twenty-four hours. 

This was a much better water supply than the Windsor residents 
had per family at that time. Even the towns depended upon pumps 
and a primitive system of water distribution by barrels and carts. 
In Windsor, most well-to-do families avoided purchasing river 
water by digging wells in their own property. The poorer people 
bought water drawn directly from the river and distributed by 
coloured water carriers who drove or pushed the carts about the 
streets. The problem of finances, the war threat, and the distrac¬ 
tion of the Fenian Raids delayed the building of a projected 
mechanical works with reservoirs and iron or wooden pipes for 
distribution. 

The wooden pump on the wharf was in a precarious position. 
On Thursday, March 19, 1868, the heavy run of ice in the Detroit 
River crushed in the piles of the Windsor ferry dock and demolished 
the tall pump which constituted the water works. This sudden 
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stoppage of water involved great inconvenience and even danger to 
the citizens. By Saturday morning, however, a new blue metal 
pump had been erected on another part of the dock. It was, also, 
intended to reconstruct the broken one, thus ensuring better 
service. As late as March, 1871, water carts were still circulating 
through the streets for the sale of water at one York shilling a barrel. 

With this inadequate water supply fires were frequent and 
uncontrollable. Windsor’s most reliable fire-fighting equipment 
in the early 1860’s was still the bucket brigade. A “goose-neck 
pump” was purchased, but it failed to work effectively. When 
placed along the high bank of the Detroit River, the hose was too 
short to take in water. When moved down to the beach, the 
suction drew sand with the water. At best, it failed to produce a 
strong stream. A small, single-storied, frame fire hall, which 
served as headquarters for the volunteers, stood in a central location 
on Sandwich Street between McDougall Street and Windsor 
Avenue, near the Town Hall. 

The Great Western Railway had a fire engine company. Also, 
Detroit fire equipment gave assistance when possible. We read, 
however, of the difficulties in combating a midnight fire in Windsor, 
June 4, 1861. Flames were discovered issuing from the frame 
warehouse of James Dougall & Bro., which stood between their 
brick store and the river. As soon as the alarm was given, Windsor 
firemen did their utmost. The alarm was telegraphed to Detroit, 
also, and Engine Companies 1, 6, and 7, rushed to the river side. 
But as none of the ferry boats had steam up at this midnight hour, 
it was some time before the American engines could be got over to 
the Canadian side. By this time the warehouse was burned to the 
ground. But the labours of the fire companies saved the adjoining 
store from destruction though not from damage. The entire loss 
to Dougall & Bro. amounted to SI0,000, but it was fully covered by 
insurance. Adequate insurance was, however, the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Windsor’s purchase of a hook and ladder truck in 1866 enabled 
the firemen to reach higher levels when fighting a blaze. To man 
this, a hook and ladder company was organized under the direction 
of James Dougall. Nevertheless, fires continued to be highly 
destructive. 

Windsor's most disastrous fire of the 1860’s occurred on Sunday 
night, December 1, 1867. It originated in the barn of Mr. Thomas 
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Chatcr, which was consumed within a few minutes with the loss of 
two very valuable horses and some sporting dogs. Buildings 
nearby were also ignited. Mr. Chater’s hotel, The Great Western, 
was burned with small time for saving furniture and bedding, or his 
hobby of a collection of valuable stuffed birds and rare living ones. 
His loss was about $10,000 with only $3,000 insurance. He had 
not taken the precaution to insure his large stock of fine liquors in 
his wine cellar. In addition to his loss he was left with his business 
temporarily suspended. 

Mr. Rolff, the hardware merchant, suffered loss amounting to 
$8,000, insurance $400. Solomon White, owner of the building 
occupied by O’Connor and White as a law office, and by the 
cellars of the Canadian Wine Growers Association, estimated his 
loss at $9,000, insurance $4,000. Mr. Rice, the cabinet-maker, 
lost $1,000; Mr. Haggarty, the jeweller, about $600. Other 
victims of the fire were Mr. George Burford, proprietor of the 
barber shop, Mr. Wilson of the billiard saloon, and the owners of 
two small and very inadequately insured houses. Much property 
was stolen during the fire, especially jewellery from the hastily 
removed stock of Mr. Haggarty. Thieves of both Windsor and 
Detroit were guilty of this despicable crime. On the other hand, 
there was the noble work of Windsor firemen and of the Detroit 
Fire Department, without whose assistance a much larger portion 
of the town would have been destroyed. Mr. John Joseph Maurer, 
hotel and restaurant proprietor, earned the thanks of his fellow 
citizens by working throughout the whole night to provide the fire 
fighters with hot coffee and substantial food. 

Monday night a meeting of the Windsor Board of Trade was 
held. One of the resolutions was a recommendation that Windsor 
at once procure a steam fire engine. The same night the Windsor 
Town Council met. The sum of $200 in gold was voted to the 
Detroit firemen who had assisted on the previous night. Steps were 
taken for raising a loan of $6,000 for the purchase of a fire engine 
and hose. Fire limits were also established within which no frame 
building could in future be erected. This limited area was bounded 
on the north by Sandwich Street; on the south, Pitt Street; on the 
west, Church Street; on the east by McDougall Street. Accordingly, 
Mr. Thomas Chater erected a brick barn along with his handsome 
new hotel. 
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Purchase of a fire engine was the culmination of much discussion 
following many fires of greater or lesser destruction. Public 
opinion was strongly in support. The action of the Town Council 
was approved by the ratepayers by a vote of 264 to 19. Accordingly, 
a No. 2 steam fire engine was ordered from the Amoskcag Manu¬ 
facturing Iron Works, Manchester, New Hampshire. This was to 
be equipped with 1,000 feet of hose. 

The engine arrived in the middle of May. On Tuesday, May 
19, 1868, when it was tested on the ferry dock, the trial was very 
successful. The hose burst slightly once or twice, but this was a 
common accident when subjected to severe pressure. A new fire 
company was organized, and regulation garb prescribed for fire 
fighting. Moreover, it was provided that several water tanks 
should be constructed in suitable locations for use where water from 
the river was inaccessible. A “B” rating for the town by the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association resulted in a reduction of Windsor 
insurance rates. 


9 

Steady strides in railway improvement marked this decade. 
Early in 1864 the Great Western Railway purchased the iron for 
the third rail to be laid in its road from Suspension Bridge to 
Windsor. The laying of this inside the broad gauge line would 
reduce it to the same gauge as the New York Central and Michigan 
Central. This would enable freight cars by being ferried across the 
river to run between Chicago and New York without unloading. 
Thus the heavy work and the delay of transferring freight from cars 
to boat and from boat to cars could be eliminated. 

To carry whole trains of freight or of passengers across the 
Detroit River a new ferry steamer built for this purpose was neces¬ 
sary. In August, 1865, it was announced that the iron plates 
shipped from Scotland had arrived on the propeller St. Lawrence. 
They were being unloaded at Henry Jenkins’ shipyard above 
Walker’s distillery. The steamer under construction was to be of 
large proportions and great power. A double track allowed a large 
train to be taken on board and ferried across at one time. These 
tracks were double gauge in order to accommodate both wide and 
standard gauge cars then in use on the railway. 

Mr. Corrie was superintendent of construction. Great interest 
prompted much heated discussion as to the practicability of this, 
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the first iron boat on the Detroit River. Some were sure that it 
would sink the moment that it was launched. 

Meanwhile, the laying of the third rail as far west as London was 
completed late in 1866. On Monday, December 3, a trial run was 
made over the road which proved very successful in both smoothness 
and speed. It was expected that the narrow gauge would be 
completed to Windsor early in 1867. Then, by means of the iron 
ferry, the Great Western, freight could be conveyed direct from New 
York to the American West without once breaking bulk. This 
would effect an immense economy of time and labour. Narrow 
gauge engines were being purchased from Providence, Rhode Island. 

By the end of August, 1866, the Great Western was practically 
completed. The launching of this massive weight of iron construc¬ 
tion was the most interesting spectacle that had so far taken place 
in a shipyard of the Detroit River. The Great Western floated. 
Government inspection and a trial trip took place. 

The necessary wharfs had to be completed with tracks and 
equipment for running the westbound train on board, and landing 
the eastbound train. Ferrying by the Great Western began in 
January, 1867, from the slip dock at the foot of Glengarry Avenue 
in Windsor, with Captain John D. Sullivan in command of the 
iron steamer. 

It is said that Mr. William Abner Colby, fireman of the G.W.R., 
hauled the first train from the boat to the Canadian shore. As the 
engineer was at dinner just at the time that the ferry arrived at the 
Windsor slip, the capable fireman backed the engine down and 
secured this distinction. 

Changes wrought by railway transportation were partly 
responsible for the failure of the Bank of Upper Canada. Mr. J. W. 
Rogers was manager of the Windsor branch at this time. This 
bank, begun in Kingston in 1817, had been the first and for a long 
time the most important in the province. The government account 
was deposited there. The collapse of real estate in the 1850 T s left 
the bank with a mass of unsaleable properties to carry. In addition, 
its methods were old-fashioned, and it was water-logged with 
politics. But on account of its years of service, the rural com¬ 
munities regarded it as the equivalent of the Bank of England. 

The coming of the railroads precipitated its downfall through 
the shifting of trade routes and of property values. The gradual 
decrease of water traffic stifled the business of the old lake ports 
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where the branches were chiefly located. As new towns and new 
industries developed on the railway lines, the more recent banks 
outstripped the Bank of Upper Canada in the race for new business. 
Lacking this, the old bank could not make up its losses. With its 
failure depositors and note holders lost $300,000. The government 
lost 51,000,000. It was a serious financial blow occurring in the 
same year as the United States’ abrogation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty. 

10 

In the political field Canada weathered great storms and 
achieved an amazingly fortunate solution. Each electoral division 
bore its own share of the turmoil and the triumph in this chapter of 
Canadian development. But the story of Essex County’s elections 
of the 1860’s is particularly interesting. 

To understand the political situation one must remember that 
the Act of Union, which came into force February 10, 1841, had 
united Upper and Lower Canada into one, called the Province of 
Canada. Geographically, they were known as Canada West (now 
Ontario) and Canada East (now Quebec Province). One parlia¬ 
ment served the united provinces. It had first met at Kingston, 
Canada West; then was transferred to the larger city of Montreal 
in 1844. But the latter did not long remain the capital. When 
Lord Elgin, the Governor-General, signed the Rebellion Losses Bill 
in 1849, rioting broke out in Montreal, and the parliament buildings 
were burned to the ground. Thereupon, the capital was taken away 
from Montreal. It was decided that parliament should meet 
alternately at Quebec and at Toronto, moving from one to the other 
every four years. This very inconvenient system persisted until 
Ottawa was chosen as capital and the parliament buildings being 
erected there were ready for occupation. 

Another situation of these years different from the present was 
the necessity of property qualifications for parliamentary voting in 
the Province of Canada. The British North America Year Book , 1868, 
gives “The Qualification for Voting” thus: “The following are 
electors—In Ontario, and Quebec, every male subject being the 
owner or occupier or tenant of real property of the assessed value 
of $300, or of the yearly value of $30, if within cities or towns; or of 
the assessed value of $200, or the yearly value of $20, if not so 
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situate. In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, every male subject 
of the age of twenty-one years. 

“Voting in Quebec, Nova Scotia, and Ontario is open (i.e., the 
voter names his candidate). In New Brunswick votes are taken by 
ballot.” 

These were the rules governing voting in the early Dominion of 
Canada. But property qualification and method of open voting 
used in the Province of Canada before Confederation were prac¬ 
tically the same as those oudined above. Thus there was but a small 
number of voters in each constituency. 

Essex County was in the 1860's only one riding with a population 
of 25,211. The number of voters was about 3,100. Sometimes 
few went to the polls. The returns for the election of 1861 were: 
Col. Arthur Rankin, Liberal, 451 j Mr. John O’Connor, Conserva¬ 
tive, 366. There were about ten voters on Pelee Island. 

These same candidates contested the election of 1863. The 
frequent elections are explained by the fact that these were the 
years of the “Political Deadlock” in Canada. Neither Liberals nor 
Conservatives could obtain a working majority in the House of 
Assembly. Professor William Stewart Wallace has written: “Indeed 
parties were so evenly divided that the fate of the government often 
hung by a thread. ‘In my earlier days,’ later tesdlied Sir John 
Macdonald, ‘if a member left his seat for half an hour, the ministry 
ran the risk of being defeated.’ ” 

Thus, in these war years, the ministry was defeated on a Militia 
Bill for promoting the more efficient organization of the Canadian 
militia in order to meet the requirements of the war threat. Of 
necessity, it involved the expenditure of a sura of money, large for 
those days. The bill was defeated. The ministry resigned, and a 
general election was called. 

Every constituency prepared for the contest. One necessity was 
the poll book. A few museums and libraries still treasure some of 
these rare, old volumes. On the right hand side of a double page 
were the columns headed by the name of each candidate. On the 
left hand side, the deputy returning officer wrote the name and 
address of the voter. Then he put a stroke in the column of the 
candidate whom the voter named as his choice. 

In the Essex election of Monday and Tuesday, June 22, and 23, 
1863, Rankin’s and O’Connor’s names again headed the columns 
in the poll books. But the Journals oj the Legislative Assembly giving 
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the names of the members elected have a blank opposite Essex 
County.” This is not merely to make mystery reading of the first 
order. One discovers upon investigation that according to the 
county returns Col. Arthur Rankin had a majority of only two, on a 
very doubtful count. The poll book of Anderdon Township had 
obviously been tampered with. 

Sheriff McEwan, the returning officer, refused to declare Col. 
Rankin elected. Both candidates petitioned to be seated. Excite¬ 
ment in Windsor and Sandwich was tense and fiery. To prevent 
excessive disorder the sheriff, a Tory, issued an order for the armed 
militia to be in readiness to quell any disturbance that might arise. 
To ensure fair play, the other party had three companies of regulars 
ordered from London. 

During the preliminary inquiry at Sandwich, no solution could 
be found. The matter was carried to Parliament where the 
investigation continued for months. May 25, 1864, the Order ol 
the House was read for the appearance at the Bar of the House of 
John McEwan, returning officer at the last election in the County 
of Essex, James Eugene Maguire, deputy returning officer for the 
Township of Anderdon, and William Kelly, poll clerk, to answer 
for their conduct at said election. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms reported that John McEwan, Esq., was 
in attendance, and that the other two were not. The Attorney- 
General then rose, and read certificates and affidavits of Messrs. 
Maguire and Kelly declaring that they had not the means to pay 
their travelling expenses from Essex County to Quebec City. 

Sheriff McEwan’s testimony was taken. Some of the irregulari¬ 
ties in the Anderdon election were as follows. Re the vote of 
Edward Brooks, No. 35 in the poll book, the stroke had been 
changed from the column of Arthur Rankin to that of John O Con¬ 
nor. Re Laurent Odette, the stroke had been changed from the 
column of John O’Connor to that of Rankin. Re Joseph Reneau’s 
vote the ink was not like that of the writing near it, and it alone 
was blotted against the opposite page, indicating that the book had 
been closed with that one stroke fresh on the page. These, and 
one page of questionable addition, were the chief discrepancies. 
Mr. McEwan testified that the book was in that condition when 
delivered to him. 

Evidently, provision was made for the journey of Messrs. 
Maguire and Kelly. Saturday, June 11, 1864, they appeared 





Original (1864) and second (1866) St. Mary’s Academy buildings, 
Windsor. Former still stands at Goyeau and London, southeast 
corner . . . second was on Ouellette south of Park, on land donated 
bv Vital Ouellette, great-grandfather of Right Rev. W. J. Langlois. 
Like James Dougall, Ouellette refused to sell riverfront to G.W. 
Railway. Small frame building to left is original St. Alphonsus 

Church. 

































































Rev John Hurst, rector, dismissed the All Saints' con¬ 
gregation of Windsor on a Sunday in 1866 u P on receipt 
of a message that the Fenians were landing above Walkcr- 
ville. The information proved incorrect. 






Above: Scene on Bedford Street, Sandwich, during 

The buildings are Western Hotel, court house (built in 1855), the old 

court house and gaol, county clerk's office, and St. Johns Anglican 


Below: Soldiers stationed in 
during Fenian episode. 


original Assumption College building 
The building now has a flat roof. 























Above: The Barracks at Sandwich, originally the Grammar School of 
the Western District, built in 1808. The General Brock Public School 

occupies the site today. 

Below: Barracks, erected in City Hall Square, Windsor, at time of 
Fenian threat, about 1866. Later, two of these buildings served for 
school purposes and one as an isolation hospital. 
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before the Bar of the House. Mr. Maguire testified that the stroke 
recording Laurent Odette’s vote had been accidentally entered 
wrongly. Then it had been erased and rectified at the polls in the 
presence of the.agents of both candidates. In regard to Reneau’s 
vote, both gentlemen testified that the extreme disturbance and 
jostling at that time must account for the blotting. 

Mr. Maguire was questioned as to his delivery of the poll book. 
He declared that he had acted in perfect compliance with the law. 
After the polling had ceased, he had added the columns correctly, 
sealed the book, and delivered it to the returning officer, Sheriff 
McEwan. From the time that he left his own house until he 
arrived at the office of the sheriff in Sandwich, he stopped nowhere 
except to water his horses at Rocheleau’s, on the River Canard. 

Evidently, the mystery re the entry of Edward Brooks’ vote was 
never cleared up. Parliament gave a solemn pronouncement about 
the necessity for the performance of public duties with rectitude 
and intelligence. Col. Rankin, being declared the candidate 
elected, took his seat in the Legislative Assembly. 

Gradually this wildly, riotously contested election has been 
practically forgotten. Old poll books, preserved by chance in some 
library or museum, are not popular reading—except to the 
imaginative mind which sees the living conflict in those stiff", 
inky strokes. 

June 8, 1866, the member for Essex and all the Parliament met 
in the new buildings at Ottawa, to which the government offices 
had been moved. At the first meeting in the new capital final 
resolutions, necessary on the part of the Province of Canada to 
complete Confederation, were passed. 

11 

The first Dominion Day, July 1, 1867, was celebrated fairly 
quietly in Windsor. Mr. Alexander Bartlet has noted in his diary: 
“Monday, June 24, 1867, we had a meeting of the Council tonight. 
A sum of $150 was appropriated towards celebrating the great 
First of July, being the first day of the new Dominion. ’ 

A week later, Monday, July 1, he gives a brief outline of the 
celebration. “Quite a number of people were present. The 
military paraded and fired a ‘feu de joie’ at 12 o’clock. The fire¬ 
men marched around with their engine all decked up. The 
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company of calithumpians created infinite sport among the people 
by the oddness of their dress. They had a regular procession 
through the town at 1 o’clock.” 

In the afternoon there were sports—undescribed by our concise 
diarist. But we may imagine the contests of the day, such as 
catching an elusive, greasy pig, or climbing a slippery pole. After 
dark, the fireworks display flashed and boomed like a miniature 
bombardment. The day ended with a civic banquet at which the 
speakers included Mr. John O’Connor, Mr. James Dougall, and the 
diarist himself. It was a memorable and beautiful summer day in 
Canada’s history. But it remained for the future to reveal the real 
greatness of this first “Dominion” Day. The precedent of Canadian 
Dominion status led to the formation of later British Dominions, and 
finally to the evolution of our present Commonwealth of Nations. 

12 

But on July 1, 1867, the future was unknown and uncertain. 
Double sets of elections were in the offing, that is, elections for the 
federal parliament at Ottawa and, also, elections for the provincial 
house. Two days’ polling was the rule, but dates varied in 
different provinces and ridings. Elections began towards mid- 
August, at which farmers complained that they would have to 
neglect a day’s harvesting to go to the polls. Essex County 
elections were Wednesday and Thursday, September 4 and 5. 
By the end of September the Dominion had voted—except in 
Gaspe. 

Politicians and party press were computing their gains and losses 
with rather divergent conclusions. The fact was that in the major 
issue, Confederation, political parties were fairly in accord. On 
some issues the indefiniteness of the candidates when speaking to 
constituents made it extremely hard to classify them. Conservative 
newspapers reported that in the Dominion House of 181 members 
there were 131 supporters of Sir John A. Macdonald’s government. 
This left 50 members occupying the ranks of “opposition” or 
“independent.” In Essex County Mr. John O’Connor defeated 
Col. Arthur Rankin as Dominion representative. 

Re provincial elections, as far as Ontario was concerned there 
was as yet no ruling to require that an elected representative could 
sit in only one House. Thus, many ridings elected the same man 
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as provincial and Dominion representative. As a result, the first 
provincial parliament in Ontario could not meet at Toronto until 
the first session of the Dominion parliament was ended. 

From the first, however, Essex followed the practice which later 
was made a legal requirement. Solomon Wigle, Conservative, was 
Essex County’s first member of the Ontario Legislature. He 
defeated Alexander Cameron, Windsor lawyer. It was the 
agricultural interest which elected Mr. Wigle. In Windsor 
Mr. Cameron received 269 out of 350 votes. Mr. Wigle was the 
descendant of pioneers who had settled in Gosfield South when 
they had to follow Indian trails through the woods. He was reeve 
of Gosfield South for twelve years. Later, he moved to Kingsville 
where he held the office of township treasurer. 

The Provincial House was, on the whole, Liberal, at least, so 
that party claimed. Hon. John Sandfield Macdonald was 
Ontario’s first premier on a coalition basis, cooperating freely with 
Sir John A. Macdonald’s Tory government at Ottawa. 

13 

Our forefathers knew well that material progress cannot be 
dissociated from spiritual and intellectual values. Some of the 
progress of schools and churches throughout the 1860’s has been 
described in the preceding chapter. In order to make their story 
more consecutive, we shall resume the account in the next chapter, 
linking together the decades of the ’60’s and ’70’s. With Essex 
County’s early newspapers, powerful organs of cultural and 
political development, we shall follow the same plan. The 
remainder of this chapter will deal with such topics as sports, and 
social, musical, and dramatic interests. 

Men and women who toil tremendously and creatively have 
tremendous capacity for enjoyment. The list of sports, amuse¬ 
ments, recreations, festivals, and concerts of our ancestors is 
stupendous. The annual celebration of Queen Victoria’s birthday 
varied from year to year and according to the interests of groups 
concerned. But all rejoiced, “As it fell upon a day, In the merry 
month of May.” In 1863, her forty-fourth birthday was celebrated 
in Windsor and Sandwich with military parades and drills which 
attracted great numbers of the people from the surrounding 
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countryside. Banners made by the Windsor ladies were presented 
to Captain Macdonald. At midday the royal salute was fired. 
More military drills and manoeuvres filled the afternoon. In the 
evening fireworks flashed and exploded. As wood was abundant, 
a bonfire was kindled of such proportions that it lighted up the 
sky, the river, and the adjacent territory of Michigan and Essex. 
At this time extensive drilling was going on in Canada. One 
hundred and sixty drill sergeants had been sent out from the 
English regular army to train thousands of Canadian volunteers. 

In 1868, a more pacific spirit prevailed. Monday, May 25, 
was celebrated by many Windsor people at the Chatham horse 
races. Three horses from Windsor were entered in the one-mile 
trotting match. There were two Windsor entries for the pacing 
match, while Captain Clark’s “Whalebone” was one of the five 
entries in the ten-mile trot. There was also a foot race, prize $200. 
In addition to railroad transportation, the steamer Essex afforded 
conveyance from Windsor to Chatham and return. 

Horse racing enlivened the county fairs and other occasions 
both local and interurban. In June, 1865, the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference was held in London. The railway offered half-fare 
tickets for clergy and laymen wishing to attend. During the same 
week there were two days’ horse races in London, which several 
Border sports visited at half-fare. 

The Society of St. Jean Baptiste of Sandwich and Windsor was 
founded 1864, President, Frangois Caron, Esq. The annual 
festival, June 24, brought forth large crowds of French and Catholic 
worshippers. In 1868, for example, we read that High Mass was 
celebrated in Sandwich at 9:30 a.m. Then the procession was 
formed, and marched to the Sandwich dock to meet the members 
of the Detroit Society of St. John the Baptist. They came with 
bands and music to join the Essex Society. The rest of the day was 
spent at Assumption College and at Prince’s Grove, lovely in June 
foliage. Picnic meals, addresses, and social enjoyment made a 
delightful and memorable day. 

August the first brought the Emancipation Day celebration of 
the coloured people of Essex County. Dressed in holiday attire 
the negroes assembled to make merry in honour of their freeing from 
slavery in the British West Indies in 1833. In 1861, the celebration 
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was held in Windsor, in 1862 in Sandwich. Two or three thousand 
from Essex County and from adjacent territory in Ontario and 
Michigan congregated. General joviality accompanied a program 
of speeches and music by the coloured brass band. 

In 1865, the celebration was prolonged throughout Tuesday and 
Wednesday. On August 1, several thousand coloured people held 
a picnic at Prince’s Grove in Sandwich. They spent the afternoon 
and evening enjoying speeches, river excursions, and band concerts. 
The second day was designated “Lincoln Day” to commemorate 
the emancipation of over three million slaves in the South. Banners, 
beautifully and appropriately designed, fluttered about the dark- 
skinned, singing, laughing thousands who marched again to 
Prince’s Grove to celebrate this great unfettering of their race. One 
banner bore a lifelike portrait of the late President and the last 
sentence of his Emancipation Proclamation of New Year’s Day, 
1863: “And upon this Act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, 
warranted by the constitution upon military necessity, I invoke the 
considerate judgment of mankind, and the gracious favour of 
Almighty God.” Essex County’s coloured people’s joy of freedom 
joined with mourning for their murdered emancipator made 
August 2, 1865 an unforgettable day. The night ended with a 
grand ball at Sandwich. 

The Great Comet of 1861, notable for its brightness and 
apparent size, aroused much scientific interest and much popular 
superstition. It became visible to northern observers on June 29. 
Its head equalled the size of the full moon. A tail, ninety-five 
degrees long, stretched more than half way across the sky. On the 
night of June 30, the earth passed directly through its tail, while a 
peculiar phosphorescent glow lighted the sky. In America, it was 
considered prophetic. Perhaps Lincoln, looking from the White 
House windows, recalled Shakespeare’s line: “When beggars die 
there are no comets seen.” 


14 

Boat races, rowing matches, moonlight boat excursions were 
frequent events of the warmer months. The Windsor Rowing Club 
of 1865 made its first fine appearance on the river on Saturday, 
May 13. Four boats and their crews made a trial trip, each boat 
carrying the proper colours. The first displayed the colours of the 
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club, presented by the ladies of Windsor; the second bore a white 
flag; the third, red; the fourth, blue. 

A week later, Saturday, May 20, two of the boats made a trial of 
their speed. Beneath a beautiful evening sky the shore was lined 
with spectators. On placid waters large numbers on board the 
ferry Essex or in private boats gathered to watch the race. The 
route was from a flag boat moored off Dougall’s dock at Windsor 
around a buoy off the Great Western Railway ice house and return. 
The distance was about a mile and a quarter. Boat No. 4, bearing 
a white flag, which took the lead at the start, continued to gain, 
making the course in twenty-four minutes, and beating its com¬ 
petitors by one minute and a half. Boat No. 4 (White Flag), 
Coxswain, James Curry. Boat No. 3, (Red Flag), Coxswain, 
W. Billyards. 

At the same time, it was announced that another match, a 
double scull race, would take place between the members of the 
club on Saturday, June 17. In the autumn, Friday, September 1, 
Windsor and Hamilton clubs were competing on the Detroit River, 
with the steamer Union chartered to convey spectators in order 
that they might have a good view of the race. Members of Detroit 
rowing clubs attended in their boats amid a vast amount of intercity 
and international enthusiasm. Thus the activities of the Windsor 
Rowing Club continued throughout the summers following. 

Steamer races, also, enlivened the waters. The Detroit Daily 
Advertiser of 1861 reported on June 15: “A lively competition of speed 
took place yesterday afternoon between the steamers Forester and 
Canadian , from Grossc Point light to this port. Some tall running 
was exhibited by both steamers, which arrived at their respective 
docks at the same time, neither laying claim to the broom.” 

Four years later, the same newspaper described another race. 
Thursday morning, August 3, 1865, the two steamers Reindeer and 
Pearl raced the route from their Detroit dock to Park’s wharf, at 
Amherstburg. The Reindeer made the trip in one hour, six and a 
half minutes, beating the Pearl by one minute and forty-four 
seconds. 

Long, warm June and July evenings were favourite times for 
moonlight excursions. The ferry boats could be chartered by 
private parties who wished to enjoy this picturesque and cooling 
diversion. Often the funds from these pleasure excursions were 
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for the benefit of charity or for some religious or civic enterprise. 
For example, August 21, 1860, the ladies of Windsor and Sandwich 
gave an afternoon pleasure excursion to Grosse Isle on the steamer 
Pearl , proceeds to be used for the benefit of the poor. Monday 
evening, July 19, 1869, the Windsor Masonic Lodge enjoyed an 
excursion on board the Great Western Railway steamer Union. 
The Knights’ Templar Band of Detroit was engaged to provide 
music for the trip up Lake St. Clair and midnight return. A week 
later, the Windsor Methodists chartered the Union for a picnic to 
Slocum’s Island. 

Instead of car collisions, boat collisions sometimes marred these 
outings. On Friday evening, June 28, 1861, for example, “the 
steamer Union , while passing Sandwich dock, bound up, with a 
party of excursionists on board, was run into by the propeller 
Susquehanna. As the two boats neared each other, the Susquehanna 
sounded her whistle, which was replied to by the Union sounding 
hers and putting her helm hard to port. The Susquehanna appears 
to have had her helm to the starboard, for she struck the Union on 
the port bow, cutting entirely through the guards. ... No one 
was hurt by the collision.” 

Throughout the summer the ferries regularly provided short 
rides along the river. During one hot week in July, 1868, Captain 
Tom Chilvcr of the ferry Detroit covered the upper deck of the boat 
so profusely with green boughs and foliage as to give it the appear¬ 
ance of a sailing grove. Perhaps the illusion helped cool those 
seeking respite from a temperature ranging between 97 degrees and 
102 degrees in the shade. 

As a goal of summer excursions the Sandwich Mineral Springs 
became very popular. These were situated about four miles below 
Windsor. The sulphur content in the water was so high that it 
would immediately blacken a silver coin dipped in the springs. 
Omnibuses and coaches from Windsor to Sandwich carried the 
travelling public, or one could hire carriages from the livery 
stables. Canadian citizens along the border towns and villages, 
and Americans, crossing by the ferries, flocked thither in increasing 
numbers on Sundays and holidays. Towards the end of the '60’s, 
crowds had become so numerous daily that bath houses and hotel 
accommodation were being increased for those who desired the 
benefit of these medicinal waters. 
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Railway excursions had great novelty and attraction for our 
ancestors. The rapid strides which transportation had made is 
shown by the facts connected with the banquet given in honour 
of Mr. C. J. Brydges, Superintendent of the Great Western Railway, 
on Friday, May 17, 1861. Guests from Windsor left there at 
7:45 a.m. and arrived in Hamilton 2:50 p.m. A business meeting 
re appointment of directors, dividends, and financial affairs occupied 
the afternoon. The dinner given at 6:30 in the Crystal Palace 
was a grand affair. Tables were laid for one thousand guests and 
seats arranged in the gallery for spectators. Part of the evening s 
entertainment consisted of presentation to Mr. Brydges of testi¬ 
monials of their esteem by employees of the railway. 

Excursions to Niagara Falls provided a very popular summer 
holiday. A typical one occurred on the week end of Friday, 
August 30, 1861. The train left Windsor at 5:45 Friday morning. 
In order to accommodate Detroit passengers, the ferry Union made 
trips from the Detroit dock at 5 and at 5:30 a.m. Excursionists 
could spend the week end at Niagara enjoying the scenic wonders 
there, or visit Hamilton, or Toronto for boating on Burlington 
Bay, Toronto Bay, or Lake Ontario. Return train left Suspension 
Bridge at 6 a.m., Monday, September 2. Those who wished a 
shorter stay might return by the night express Friday. Tickets for 
the round trip were S3, though the regular fare from Windsor to 
Suspension Bridge and return was $14. Advance notices had 
assured prospective customers that they would enjoy A pleasant 
ride over a good road, through one of the most delightful portions 
of the country.” 

Similarly, the Great Western Railway brought excursionists 
from Western Ontario to visit Windsor and the border. In the year 
1869, railway jaunts were weekly occurrences. Friday, July 23, a 
Presbyterian Sabbath School picnic party came from Chatham to 
enjoy scenes and diversions along the Detroit River. The next 
Friday, twelve hundred excursionists from London, Ontario, and 
points intervening arrived at Windsor station at 11 a.m. There 
were twenty-four passenger coaches “drawn by two very powerful 
locomotives.” The train had left London at 6:30 a.m. and was 
considered to have made the run of one hundred and ten miles in 
very good time, considering stops and the heavy weight drawn. 
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The steamer Union was in readiness to take many for rides up and 
down the river. Others quickly crossed to the big American city 
opposite. Friday, August 27, the firemen of Bothwell, Ontario, 
and their families visited the Windsor firemen for a picnic in 
Walker’s Grove, on the outskirts of Windsor. 

Sometimes the excursion had a special significance. Tuesday, 
August 17, 1869, the Great Western Railway gave free transporta¬ 
tion to the Chatham firemen and their families to Windsor. This 
was in recognition of the valuable services of these men when the 
Chatham freight depot was destroyed by fire. The Windsor 
firemen met the Chathamites on their arrival, provided a sumptuous 
picnic dinner for all, and escorted the visitors to the train carrying 
them home in the evening. Those who chose to visit Detroit were 

entertained by firemen of that city. 

In appreciating this railroad development, we get the wiong 
perspective if we attempt to compare these smoke-belching, wood- 
burning, steam engines with the most modern locomotives of the 
present. Rather, one must compare them with the preceding and 
the contemporary modes of travel—the horseback journey along the 
blazed trail, the lumber wagon over the corduroy road, the stage 
coach or the bobsleigh horse-drawn. Then one realizes the 
progress marked by the early railroads. 

16 

Pigeon shooting, lacrosse, and cricket were popular sports of the 
time. In 1862, the officers of the Windsor Cricket Club were: 
president, George Shipley; vice-president, Wm. B. Hirons; secretary- 
treasurer, J. O’Connor. Throughout the summer the players had a 
busy schedule. They met teams from Detroit and other American 
and Canadian cities. Tuesday, September 27, 1864, a heavy 
shower of autumn rain prevented the ending of the match between 
Windsor and Cincinnati. The visitors went home to southern 
Ohio much pleased in their firm belief that they would have won, 
had not the rain come, as they were leading when it was necessary 

to quit. , , 

In 1869, part of the Windsor Dominion Day celebration was a 

cricket match between the home team and Cleveland. In their 

torchlight procession at night, a group of Canadians carried 

Chinese lanterns ornamented with the stars and stripes, and ot er 
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United States insignia, as a courtesy to their American guests. 
On Tuesday, July 20, 1869, the Windsor eleven and Sarnia eleven 
met, but again rain brought the game to an untimely end. Amherst- 
burg, Kingsville, Leamington, Ruthven, Blytheswood, and other 
centres, also, had very active cricket clubs. 

Pigeon shooting was a keen test of marksmanship. The birds 
were enclosed in traps or cages and loosed as the match progressed. 
Enthusiasts tried the sport in winter months, but were apt to find 
icy winds so cold and violent that the birds could scarcely fly. One 
March match, 1869, ended in the lawcourt owing to confusion over 
whose bird was missed. As one of the contestants did not agree 
with the referee, he took into court his claim to a share of the S50 
stakes. In some matches only about a third of the birds might be 
killed, which the spectators considered very poor sport. “Cook” 
Cousins of Windsor was evidently an outstanding champion. In a 
match against L. Paine of Providence, Rhode Island, Cook shot all 
his twenty-one birds; Paine eighteen out of twenty-one. Cook 
received all the more acclaim for his perfect score as he was using a 
gun entirely unfamiliar to him, having broken his own at a recent 
match. 

17 

Lodges such as the Masons, the Good Templars, Orange and 
Odd Fellows, and societies, such as St. Andrew’s and St. George’s, 
combined social activities with their other objectives. Though no 
regular St. Andrew's Society was organized in Windsor at this 
period, there were occasional meetings of the Scots to celebrate 
St. Andrew’s Day. A report is extant of a visit on November 30, 
1866, of Windsoritcs to the Detroit St. Andrew’s Society. The 
Windsor party included George Murray, James Pollock (manager 
of the Royal Canadian Bank), Patrick Cotter, R. Morrison, 
A. Nichol, John Taylor (railway contractor), and the indispensable 
Piper James Fraser. He piped the whole society in to dinner, and 
piped out his own Windsor fraternity to the ferry Gem , especially 
engaged for the occasion. 

Church festivals, concerts, amateur dramatics added zest to life 
then as today. Many of these activities were held in the Town 
Hall, which was a great centre of community life. Some events in 
Windsor Town Hall were an amateur concert given by the best 
musical talent of the town and vicinity for the benefit of St. John’s 
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Episcopal Church, Sandwich; a strawberry festival by the Ladies’ 
Association of All Saints’ Church to aid in church repairs; a compli¬ 
mentary benefit concert for the singer, Mr. Joseph Marentette. 
At this entertainment he was assisted by the best musical talent of 
Windsor, Sandwich, and Detroit. The Marentette Brothers were 
famous singers of their day. Another concert in which they 
appeared was one sponsored by the Windsor Cricket Club. The 
program was a long one, including both Windsor and Detroit 
talent. In addition to the numbers of Messrs. Marentette, J. F. 
Eagan of Windsor sang “The Death of Nelson,” which received 
much merited applause. The solo of Miss Daniels of Detroit, 
“Love’s the Greatest Plague of Life,” was loudly encored. Mr. 
Joseph Marentette sang most commcndably at a concert for the 
benefit of St. Mary’s Academy, also. The program included a 
duet, “On the Field of Glory,” which was well rendered. 

The Windsor Amateur Dramatic Club was organized in 1862 
with J. Gibson, president, and fourteen members. In a few years 
they had established a reputation for skilful performance. Advance 
notices prepared the public for good entertainment on the evening 
of Tuesday, April 14, 1868, when a company of Windsor amateurs 
would play “The Lady of Lyons” in the Windsor Town Hall. 
Finally the evening arrived and the performance was greeted by 
“an audience probably the largest and most fashionable ever 
assembled in the hall. The scenery was nicely gotten up. . . . 
The hall presented a very tasteful appearance. The acting was 
excellent throughout.” Proceeds of over $100 were to be devoted 
to charity. 

An occasional military ball gave Essex County an opportunity 
to gather “her beauty and her chivalry, fair women and brave 
men.” Monday, February 27, for example, the Victoria Rifles 
of Montreal and Quebec, stationed at Windsor, gave a grand ball 
at the Town Hall. They were young gentlemen of good Quebec 
families, whose merits gained them the respect and good will of the 
Windsor people during their four months’ duty on this Western 
Ontario frontier. One can imagine the flashing military uniforms, 
the ladies’ ball dresses, the music, the romance of this, the party 
of the season, 1865. 

In addition to formal balls, the winter season brought many 
sports and pastimes such as horse racing on the ice, sleighing, and 
skating parties. There could be little tobogganing or coasting 
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down hill on Essex level lands, but children with dogs and sleds 
enjoyed the snow and ice no less than those who dwell in hilly 
regions. 

Subzero weather was a problem of particular concern for thick 
ice would block the passage of the ferries across the Detroit River. 
Often in the winter walking across the river was quite safe. On 
rare occasions, fourteen degrees and fifteen degrees below zero 
would freeze the ice twelve inches thick, enabling people to drive 
across with teams and bobsleighs. This occurred in January, 1864. 
It was stated then, however, that the ice was thicker than it had 
been for eight or nine years. 

18 

Thanksgiving Day was not yet a fixed holiday, but observed on 
the date set by proclamation of the Governor-General. In 1862, 
Thursday, December 4, was set apart for the special Thanksgiving 
rites and religious services. In observance of these, stores and other 
places of business remained closed. 

Finally came the Christmas celebration, the crowning, mystic 
festival of the day when God became man. On Christmas Eve 
whole families of children, eight, ten, a dozen of them, hung their 
stockings around the fireplaces whose chimneys were broad enough 
that Santa Claus and his pack could descend. At midnight and 
morning masses and church services worshippers repeated the 
creeds, sang the carols and psalms that their forebears had sung 
centuries ago. Presents, gaiety, Christmas dinner, games, all 
differed somewhat, yet greatly resembled games and Christmas 
festivals of the time of Queen Elizabeth I, Raleigh, and Shakespeare. 

In humble log homes preparations and celebrations were modest 
but equally heartfelt. In Moy Hall, then occupied by the family 
of Mr. William Gaspe Hall, the big rooms, the glowing fireplaces, 
the festive company represented Essex County luxury at its height. 
In the old Reynolds’ home, in “Park Farm,” the home of the 
Prince family, in the Elliott residence, and in others, stateliness and 
wealth enhanced the festivity with gleam of silver candlesticks, 
cruet stands, butter cooler, coffee service, with delicacy of finest 
imported china, rustle of long and elaborate silk dresses, music 
of pianos. 

In the home of Napoleon A. Coste, built with bricks transported 
from France, and in other French homes the songs, the ceremonies 
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of Old France and of New France were revived. Gaiety and 
longing, looking forward and looking backward, stirred the hearts 
and brought tears to the eyes, as voices echoed: 

Adieu, charmant pays de France, 

Que je dois tant cherir, 

Berceau de mon heureusc cnfance, 

Adieu! te quitter, c’est mourir. 

But Christmas joy and faith were the same in their new homes 
as in their old. 

La neige au chaume coud scs franges, 

Mais sur le toit s’ouvre le ciel, 

Et, tout en blanc, le choeur des anges 
Chantc aux bergcrs: Noel! Noel! 


Some changes there were. More were coming. Never again in 
any future decade would the Christmas celebrations of the families 
quite so much resemble their grandfathers’ Christmas parties. 

Thus, the 1860’s ended, war-torn, seeking new inventions to 
bridge time and space, writing new constitutions, making new 
homes. At that time most of the homes in Essex County were oldei 
than the Constitution of the new Dominion. They were all 
developing together, and men and women prayed: God bless our 
homes. Long live the Dominion. Vive le Canada. 
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NATIONAL, POLITICAL, AND ECONOMIC 
ADJUSTMENTS OF 

THE EIGHTEEN SEVENTIES 
HE TRENDS OF THE 1870’s present a tangled situation to 



1 analyse. Conditions of progress and prosperity, of failure 
and depression kept flickering like a torch in the wind. Geo¬ 
graphically the Dominion of Canada was expanding. The 
Province of Manitoba was added in 1870, British Columbia 1871, 
Prince Edward Island 1873. The construction of a Canadian 
transcontinental railway was begun. 

But Canada is not adapted to a self-sufficient economy. She 
was in the 1870’s—and still is—dependent on world trade. To 
ensure prosperity capacious foreign markets for natural products, 
timber, food stuffs such as fish, wheat, meats, cheese were essential. 
American markets which Canada had enjoyed freely under the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854-66 were now curtailed. 

Moreover, in 1873, a ruinous business panic was beginning in 
the United States. The causes were manifold. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars had been lost in the great Chicago fire of October, 1871, 
which destroyed about 18,000 buildings. At the same time terrible 
forest fires ravaged valuable stands of timber in Michigan, Wis¬ 
consin, and Minnesota. In 1872 many millions of dollars were 
lost in the burning of Boston’s business section. 

The railroad problem was also causing trouble in the United 
States. In 1869 the first American railway to the Pacific was 
completed from New York to San Francisco, a distance of 3,322 
miles, the greatest railway construction in the world at that time. 
But its very success was at first ruinous. A boom of speculation 
and over-building of western railways ended in a terrible crash. 
For reasons allied with American economic trends, and also on 
account of our own national problems, there was widespread 
depression in Canada. 
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Windsor had its own great fire in 1871. In the darkness of 
3 a.m., October 12, a blaze began at the rear of McGregor’s livery 
stable, northeast corner of Ouellette and Pitt Street. At this 
hour of heavy sleeping flames can prowl like thieves and cut¬ 
throats unnoticed. Before the alarm was given and the firemen 
responded, a raging inferno was kindled, burning the stable, the 
bank, the post office. Fanned by a keen autumn wind, the flames 
swept on. Frame buildings in their path were devoured like heaps 
of kindling wood. Within half an hour Windsor’s fire department 
was in action, but without piping system the hoses of the steam 
fire engine were quite inadequate. The citizens’ bucket brigade, 
feeble enough with one burning building, was absolutely powerless 
against whole blocks of fire. As promptly as possible, Detroit’s 
fire engines and men rushed across the river by ferry to aid in 
checking the sprpad of destruction. Dawn lighted a dreadful scene 
of ruined buildings, blackened fire fighters still struggling with the 
danger, homeless families, broken hopes. Over one hundred 
buildings were destroyed wholly or partly. The old Town Hall 
and a few other brick buildings stood amid the long lines of 
wreckage. Loss was estimated at $158,000; insurance $68,000. 

Owners and workers, however, cleared the debris and began 
rebuilding with energy that produced a fairer town than the past 
one. Within ten days, Cameron and Thorburn, well-known dry 
goods merchants and importers of British goods (present firm, 
Bartlet, Macdonald and Gow), were having the Detroit architect, 
James Anderson, draft plans for a three-storey brick store. Other 
business men were equally enterprising. Fine, new brick structures 
replaced many an early, out-dated building. This was one 
advantage of die disaster. 

This destructive fire showed plainly to civic officials and 
residents that steam-driven water works were an immediate 
necessity. When the Council sought authorization by a plebiscite 
on Tuesday, March 20, 1872, the citizens voted whole-heartedly 
for their erection at a cost of $60,000. Town water was not free 
at any rate, they argued. In 1871, patrons of the water carts in 
Windsor paid $8,000 for their limited supply of barrels of river 
water. A by-law to raise the money for water works by sale of 
debentures was passed. But in a fire-ravaged town who had 
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money to invest in debentures? Fortunately, the merchant, Mr. 
Donald Cameron, mayor of Windsor 1870-4, was able to interest 
Old Country friends in the investment. Thus the money was 
raised. 

In all the working out of details for securing these necessary 
improvements in a nearly bankrupt community, Mr. Cameron was 
very ably assisted by Alexander Bartlet, Town Clerk, and Stephen 
Lusted, then editor and publisher of the Windsor Record. Because of 
rapid increase in the cost of cast iron water pipes purchased from 
Glasgow, Scotland, and the price of labour, the initial vote of 
$60,000 had to be supplemented until the outlay amounted to 
$124,000. 

The site chosen for the plant was on the bank of the Detroit 
River near the eastern limit of the town at the foot of Langlois 
Avenue, where the intake pipe was laid. The original building, 
partly destroyed by fire in 1888, was used until 1953. In the 
autumn of 1872, the Council appointed John Harmon engineer. 
Together with George Cooper and Joseph Hall he supervised the 
work of construction. Building operations, suspended during the 
winter, were again pushed rapidly forward in spring. John Quinn 
was entrusted with the critical task of laying and adjusting the 
induction pipe along the bed of the river. The system operated by 
direct pressure without standpipes. By April digging for the 
laying of the pipes was begun. Waterous and Co. of Brantford 
erected the pumps and machinery. McEwan and Sons of Windsor 
contracted for the laying of all pipes. Wednesday, June 5, 1873, a 
most gratifying and successful trial of the works was made. As 
sanction of this civic undertaking by the Ontario Legislature was 
necessary, a private bill, “The Windsor Water Works Act,” was 
introduced into the House at Toronto on March 24, 1874, and 
passed. 

The management of this utility was for several years under the 
control of the Fire, Water, and Gas Committee of the Town Council. 
In 1875, Joseph Hall was made chief engineer, a position which he 
filled long and capably. Rates were fixed on the basis of ability to 
pay rather than on consumption. Persons whose property was 
assessed at $500 or less were charged a flat rate of $8 a year. 
Holders of more highly assessed property paid on a higher per¬ 
centage basis. In the early years of the system only four or five 
hundred residences, hotels, and other establishments took town 






Above: Dalhousie Street immediately south of Murray Street was the 
main business section ot Amherst burg when this picture was taken 

about 1864. 


Below: Main intersection of Talbot and Erie streets, Leamington, about 
1869. The several buildings serving W. S. Pulford arc shown. His 
buggies, wagons, cutters, and bobsleighs were in demand. 














Above: The car ferry Great Western began service across the Detroit 
River on January I, 1867. The so-called “iron boat” connected the 
Great Western Railway of Canada and the Michigan Central of the 

United States. 

Below: G.W.R. yards, Windsor. The third rail permitted continuity 
of service for railways of different gauges between the Niagara and 

Detroit River frontiers. 









Windsor steam fire engine, about 1870. Captain Mark Richards with megaphone; Reuben Purser, the engineer, 

immediately to right of boiler. 














Above: Sandwich Street at Ouellette, Windsor, after the fire of 1871. 
Much of the business section of old Windsor was destroyed. 

Below: Windsor High School, on the east side of Goycau Street, 
opposite the present St. Alphonsus hall. It was built as a separate 
school According to F. P. Gavin, it was the high school from 18/ / 

to 1880. 
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water. Thus, for a few years the water works operated on an 
annual deficit. But to supply the town with river water both for 
domestic use and for fire protection was necessary. 

While this construction was going on, fires were still uncon¬ 
trollable. Every pile of shavings or rubbish scattered about streets 
or wharfs made the nervous beholder tremble. A new and more 
efficient organization of the volunteer firemen had been effected, 
but more than man power was needed. 

Minor fires were numerous. Then in December, 1872, the 
Windsor Castle bell again rang the alarm. Within a few minutes 
the steam fire engine was stationed on the ferry dock with two lines 
of hose laid to the fire about three blocks away. When the water 
was turned on, length after length of the hose collapsed. Winter 
cold of unusual intensity had caused ice to form within the tubing, 
and no adequate streams of water could be obtained from the 
distance of the river. Seven buildings were burned. 

The installation of the water works and pipes throughout the 
streets permitted the strategic placing of fire hydrants. At times 
lack of sufficient pressure prevented the playing of a forceful stream 
of water upon a fire, but larger boilers established in the water 
works remedied that defect. Also, an electric fire alarm system 
was installed throughout the town. The policeman on duty was 
to give the alarm, and also to telegraph Mr. Hall, the engineer of 
the water works, to increase the pressure of water in the pipes. 

In the later 1870’s, a fire hall was erected to house the engine. 
Situated near the northwest corner of London and Church streets, 
this wooden building with tall tower resembled a plain rural 
church. In this case, however, the tower was designed to hold the 
hundreds of feet of hose, which after a fire would be hung on the 
lofty rafters to dry. 

3 

The effective clearing out done by the fire made possible the 
widening of Ouellette and some of the down town streets. Ouellette, 
while not yet extended to the water’s edge, was lengthened by some 
feet at the same time as it was made seventy-five feet in width. 
But throughout the whole town extensive street improvements were 
needed. In spring deep mud holes pitted these clay roads which 
slanted from an elevated track to an open gutter in which refuse 
floated. Broken and ill-repaired board sidewalks demanded 
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watchful eyes and careful walking. By 1870, only Howard 
Avenue, then called the Gravel Road, was surfaced with crushed 
stone. In a vigorous editorial of June 19, 1874, the Essex Record 
emphasized the fact that public health demanded a closed drainage 
system to protect the citizens from typhoid and malarial fevers, 
which were then raging. Why had not sewer pipes been laid along 
with the water mains? Lack of money, of course, accounted for 
that. But the time had come when health and safety of life and 
limb demanded underground sewers, improved sidewalks, and 
pavements of crushed stone and tar. Small sums were appropriated 
by the Town Council for such improvements. But civic revenues 
were low. Deficits in taxes were large. Another decade elapsed 
before much was accomplished. 

4 

Interurban transportation was more progressive. The demands 
lor improvements were urgent. At all seasons the River Road 
(Sandwich Street) was rough and travel by stage or by livery 
equipment was hazardous. In summer time the Sunday and 
holiday traffic was stupendous. The present Prince Road Park 
was a very popular resort and picnic ground owned by Albert 
Prince and known as Prince’s Grove. The Sandwich Mineral 
Springs with their bathhouses, and Lagoon Park Hotel, sometimes 
attracted a crowd of ten thousand health and pleasure seekers. 
Many of them were Americans who crossed by the river ferries to 
Windsor. How were they to be conveyed to their destination? 

Through the efforts of Albert Prince, Q.C., M.P.P., an Act was 
passed by the Ontario Legislature on March 2, 1872, granting a 
charter for a passenger railway between Sandwich and Windsor. 
The first directors named in the Act were Messrs. Henry Kennedy, 
James Fraser, John B. Gauthier, Thomas H. Wright, Henry 
McAfee, Wm. B. Hirons, and Wm. McGregor. 

In January, 1873, a survey of a suitable route was begun. It 
soon became evident that the river road would not serve. The 
company, therefore, purchased a route one hundred feet wide 
through the fields and orchards from Bruce Avenue to the Huron 
Church Line in front of Assumption Church. This strip was 
cleared and graded, thus opening a new thoroughfare, the present 
London Street West. The work of laying the tracks occupied 
several months. Monday, July 20, 1874, the six handsome, new, 
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horse-drawn cars began running regularly. The complete trip 
required nearly three-quarters of an hour including all stops. 

Rates varied from six to eight cents according to the distance 
travelled, or six tickets for twenty-five cents. Henry Kennedy, 
wholesale liquor dealer and prominent business man of Windsor, 
was the first president and the largest stockholder of the street 
railway. 

This enterprise in its early days was not a financial success. 
Mr. Frederick Neal says that when Mr. Kennedy “retired in 1876 
he was S60,000 poorer than when he went into the venture in 
1872.” One difficulty was that weathering and warping of the 
track spoiled its smoothness. The car wheels frequently ran off. 
Thereupon, as was the custom with stage coach accidents, the men 
passengers descended amid storm and mud, to lift the car back on 
the track. 

During Mr. McGregor’s management, in the autumn of 1877, a 
medium-sized steam locomotive replaced the horses. But the 
engine was too low-powered to overcome the obstacles of winter’s 
snow and ice. In May, 1878, the horse-drawn cars were restored 
and the steam engine was sold to a local lumber firm. During the 
winter months beginning in 1879, omnibus sleighs heated by 
stoves, offered comfort and transportation to the public travelling 
between Windsor and Sandwich. 


5 

Meanwhile, the building of the Canada Southern Railway (now 
part of the New York Central System) was opening up new areas of 
Southwestern Ontario. Newspaper items kept the public informed 
of progress in surveying. By May, 1871, officials engaged in 
adjusting matters pertaining to the right of way were expected soon 
to visit Essex County. Then came the work of grading, building 
bridges, and laying ties and iron rails. William Armstrong of 
Mersea Township and others were selling large amounts of timber 
for railroad ties. This construction, also, afforded profitable 
employment to labourers. 

The Canada Southern Railway ran from the Niagara River by a 
southerly route to Amhcrstburg, or more precisely to Gordon, on 
the Detroit River, a mile and a half north of down town Amherst- 
burg. Its western terminus was planned to be Chicago. 
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The section which operated from Amherstburg across the 
Detroit River to Grosse Isle and Trenton, Michigan, was a separate 
unit under the management of the Canada Southern Bridge 
Company, formed in September, 1873. The company held 
franchises from the State of Michigan and the Dominion of Canada 
for the construction of this series of international bridges. From 
Slocum Junction near Trenton, Michigan, a four span bridge was 
constructed to cross the west channel of the Detroit River to Grosse 
Isle. The railway line then ran across Grosse Isle. A second 
bridge nine hundred feet long spanned the channel between Grosse 
Isle and Stony Island. Crossing Stony Island, the tracks ter¬ 
minated at a ferry slip, where the railroad cars ran aboard the 
ferry Transfer, for passage to Amherstburg (Gordon) on the 
Canadian shore. 

The Transfer had been built at the Jenkins shipyard, Walker- 
ville. It was a staunch railway ferry, which served faithfully for 
many years, and during busy periods averaged several crossings 
per hour. Its winter trips, when at times it limped up to the dock 
with many of its bucket wheels smashed by huge ice packs, tested 
the hardihood and endurance of captain and crew. 

The years following 1874 were prosperous ones for Amherstburg. 
The railroad yards were humming with activity and employment. 
Long freight trains crossed the county from Tilbury through 
Comber, Ruscom, South Woodslee, Essex, Edgar, and McGregor 
to Amherstburg. Passenger trains with all the latest improvements 
in coaches and pullmans sped along the tracks. At the old fort 
town people envisioned the main artery of international traffic 
across the Detroit River as passing through Amherstburg, to Stony 
Island, Grosse Isle, and on to Trenton, Michigan. Commerce, 
money, expansion to a great metropolis would accompany this 
ceaseless flow of people and traffic. 

Building lots which were in demand in Amherstburg were 
fortunately available. In the latter part of 1870, the Malden 
Lunatic Asylum was closed and the patients transferred to new 
buildings at London, Ontario. Streets and lots were laid out 
through what had been the old parade grounds of the Fort, the farm 
and pleasure gardens of the hospital. For some time these lay idle. 
In 1875, however, the lots were auctioned off to eager buyers. 
The one containing most of the buildings of the old Fort was 
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purchased by Park and Borrowman, lumber merchants. For 
forty-five years what had formerly been the Asylum laundry 
whined and vibrated with the saws and machinery of the mill. The 
former barracks and mess hall were fragrant with great piles of 
finished lumber. 
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There was, also, considerable prosperity throughout the 
county. The rise of the town of Essex dates from the coming of the 
Canada Southern Railway. In February, 1873, Thomas Rush 
began a general store. Then a post office was opened under the 
name of Essex Centre, with Mr. Rush as postmaster. First class 
accommodation for the travelling public was offered by the Royal 
Hotel and the American Hotel. John Milne, a man of outstanding 
business ability and enterprise, made the Hanlan Mills one of the 
best equipped lumber mills in the county. In 1877, he entered 
into partnership with Alexander and William Laing to form the 
Milne, Laing and Company general lumbering business and 
manufacture of sash, doors, and building supplies. Another 
pioneer business man was George Wilson, who carried on an 
extensive mercantile business, built several stores, and a number of 
cottages for the rapidly incoming population. Railway booms 
were the occasion of numerous “wildcat” schemes in North 
American centres, large and small. Essex Centre had its share of 
these, but the business men mentioned, and also E. J. Powell and 
Company, and others were promoters of sound progress. In 1874, 
John A. Rose started the first livery stable in the village, which he 
continued to operate for over thirty years. Tradition says that he 
started with five cents and a horse. Aided by successful investment 
in real estate, he became the owner of large and finely equipped 
livery barns, thirty horses, and as many vehicles of various kinds. 
He built one of the fine brick residences on Talbot Street. 

Thus, in the very centre of the county was established a village 
affording to all the adjacent countryside the advantages of steam 
grist, saw and planing mills, Canada Methodist and Methodist 
Episcopal churches, various fraternal societies, and two newspapers. 
These were the Chronicle, a non-partisan weekly, established in 1879 
by Robert Fair, later purchased by John Milne; and the Canadian 
Workman, the organ of the Ancient Order of United Workmen in 
Canada, published monthly from the Chronicle office. 
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Kingsville, in Gosfield Township, was fairly fortunate through¬ 
out these years, also. Though not yet enjoying railway com¬ 
munication, the proximity of the village to Lake Erie afforded good 
shipping facilities during the months of navigation. The lumber 
business, production of railroad ties and staves, became the principal 
industry. During the summer steamers ran twice a week to Windsor 
and Detroit, fare SI. 

An unusually good system of roads made Kingsville an easily 
accessible centre of commercial, social, and intellectual interest for 
the township. Mails arrived daily. By 1878, when the population 
had reached a figure of 850 or more, official incorporation as a 
village was carried out. Dr. Sidney A. King was the first reeve. 

At this time Kingsville had in addition to several stores, a 
telegraph office, a saw mill, a grist mill operated by Malott & Wiglc, 
Calvin Gustin’s brick manufactory, Edwin A. Pulford’s carriage 
factory, Morse and Bailey’s ashery, a woollen factory, a spinning 
wheel factory, and William David Canfield’s lumber yard on Queen 
Street. There were three doctors, Edward Allworth, William H. 
Drake, and Sidney A. King; one dentist, Andrew Wigle; a photog¬ 
rapher, Charles S. Wigle. Dr. S. A. King began publication of a 
very creditable weekly newspaper, the Reporter, which was later 
carried on by Mr. S. T. Copus. Three churches, Anglican, 
Baptist, and Wesleyan Methodist, ministered to the people. One 
of the very efficient teachers of this time was a lady, Miss Marian 
Cooper. 

8 

Leamington, near the Lake Erie shore in Mersea Township, 
had increased sufficiendy in wealth and population that incorpora¬ 
tion as a village was effected in 1874. The first village council 
elected to office was composed of George Russell, Reeve; William 
Hazleton, Charles H. Fox, John Setterington, and Peter Conover, 
Councillors. An excellent and constantly improving area of farm 
land fostered the village’s growth. Leamington, also, still lacked a 
railway line but extensive dock accommodation on the lake shore 
afforded good water transportation for an active trade in square 
timber, lumber, and farm produce. A considerable crop of tobacco 
was grown in southern Mersea, as much as 100,000 pounds being 
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shipped annually. A steamboat ran three times a week to Windsor 
and Detroit, fare $1.15. 

Handsome business blocks and fine residences continued to 
beautify and to increase the prosperity of the village. As the ’70’s 
shifted into the ’80’s, Leamington could boast two iron foundries, 
John Askew’s grist mill, Russell and Wigle’s saw mill, Pulford and 
Sherwood, saddlers; two carriage factories; sash, door, blind, and 
turning factories. There was also a telegraph office. Four 
teachers taught the public school classes. The village’s first news¬ 
paper, The Leamington Post , began publication in 1874, William 
McSween publisher. 

The villages, also, had their problems of sanitation, fire protec¬ 
tion, and taxes. Leamington maintained high standards in 
cleanliness. A by-law of February 23, 1876, decreed that “all 
property or premises within the corporation, including buildings, 
ditches, drains, outhouses, ash pits, etc., must be kept clean. No 
streets, sidewalks, or drains should be encumbered in any way with 
rubbish or filth or the cleanings of yard, gardens, or stables, in such 
a way as to be a nuisance or injurious.” Dr. Charles Chamberlain 
was health inspector. 

In the summer of 1876, the Council gave to William Farren a 
contract of building for fire protection two circular wooden tanks 
each six feet in diameter and ten feet deep at $30 each. One was 
to be located at the creek on the south nearly opposite Finck’s (that 
is, opposite the present International Hotel); the other in a westerly 
direction on the creek near Pulford’s (that is, northwest corner of 
Talbot and Erie streets). Difficulty with the heavy inflow of water 
in sinking these tanks was recompensed by the Council’s paying 
Mr. Farren $65. Pumps were erected, and a litde later a hand 
engine purchased to render more effective the fire company’s work. 
The fire inspector was George C. Maxon, physician and druggist. 

The total tax roll for the village in the year 1876 was $2,841.70. 
Even at that, some business men considered their tax too high. 
The Council minutes of April 3, 1877, record that “G. Russell, as 
one of the Trustees of Pigeon Bay Dock Company, made a com¬ 
plaint against the taxation of the said dock as being too excessive.” 
Accordingly, the taxes were reduced from $50 to $25. 

At that time, however, a little money went a long way. In 
1877, the annual salary of Caleb Curtis, assessor, was $15; Philemon 
Phillips, tax collector, $25; John McRobie Selkirk, clerk and 
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treasurer, $100. Enumeration in the Council minutes of payments 
made to William Finck, undertaker, for burial of indigent persons 
in 1877-8 gives evidence of the hard times. 

Yet the community was alive to national interests. Twenty-five 
dollars was voted by the Council for expenses of the Reeve, George 
Russell, to represent Leamington in Quebec City. There, on 
September 5, 1878, the Canadian municipalities were giving a 
farewell presentation to Lord Dufferin, the retiring Governor- 
General. During his term of office Lord Dufferin had favoured 
Essex County with a viceregal visit. In the latter part of 1874, 
just when Windsor’s burned out area shone with new buildings, the 
Governor-General and his attendants arrived, travelling by the 
Great Western Railway. They visited Detroit, also, crossing the 
river on board the ferry steamer Union to land at the Woodward 
Avenue dock. Detroit and Michigan citizens honoured the repre¬ 
sentative of Queen Victoria with a very distinguished reception. 

9 

Colchester, on Lake Erie, about fourteen miles from Amherst- 
burg, was a village of about 200 population in the 1870’s. It was 
important for a telegraph office, a post office where mail was 
received daily; two doctors, Peter Augustus Aikman and George L. 
Ring; William Lodge, blacksmith; Samuel McKay, shoemaker; 
two carpenters, William and Joseph Boring. Henry and Alexander 
Hackett, twin brothers of Captain Francis B. Hackett of Amherst- 
burg, formed the partnership, Hackett and Company, general 
dealers. The dock which they built about 1867 made Colchester 
for some twenty years an important port of call for shipments of 
grain and lumber. 

At Colchester was situated an early and historic Church of 
England. During these years one rector served the three parishes 
of Christ Church, Colchester; St. John’s Church, Kingsville; and 
Trinity Church at the North Ridge in Gosfield North. The rectors 
were: Rev. F. G. Elliott, 1842-63; Rev. Robert Fletcher, 1863-7; 
Rev. John Downie, 1868-74; Rev. Charles Green, 1874-5; Rev. 
Richard Johnstone, 1876-9. The ruins of the old stone church at 
Colchester still stand as a monument of the past. 

In the northern part of the county a succession of attractive 
villages was growing along the lin e of the Great Western Railway 
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and near the southern shore of Lake St. Glair: Stoney Point; Belle 
River station (Rochester post office, which name disappeared); and 
Tecumseh (or Ryegate). In the ’60's, Belle River had an out¬ 
standing distinction. Its beautiful Roman Catholic church, erected 
at a cost of $18,000, was the largest west of Toronto. Belle River 
was incorporated as a village in 1876. 

10 

The Roman Catholic Church, long established on the banks of 
the Detroit River, was carrying forward a vigorous program in the 
1860’s and ’70's. In 1864, St. Joseph's Church, River Canard, 
was erected on part of the Bcneteau homestead. The ancestor of 
the family, Joseph Beneteau, was the first settler in the Canard 
River district. 

Assumption College, Sandwich, was developed into a permanent 
and progressive institution of higher learning. The original 
building was opened in 1857. The College was incorporated in 
1858 during the Superiorship of the Basilian Father Joseph Malbos, 
who headed the institution for one year. After his departure the 
Jesuits, the Benedictines, and the laity under M. and Mme. 
Theodule Girardot, were in charge successively. During the 
1860’s military service and the demands of war interfered with the 
religious and classical training of young men of Southwestern 
Ontario and adjacent Michigan. In 1870, however, under more 
peaceful conditions, Dr. Walsh, Bishop of London, called upon 
priests of St. Basil to resume charge of Assumption College. Father 
Denis O’Connor became Superior of the school from September, 
1870, to 1890. The growing demand for education made it 
necessary to add to the college buildings in 1875, and again in 
1883, providing accommodation for two hundred resident students. 
A thorough instruction in both classical and commercial studies 
was combined with the instilling of noble aspirations to be expressed 
by worthy deeds. 

The building of a new St. Alphonsus Church was undertaken in 
Windsor under the devoted and enthusiastic leadership of the 
Very Rev. James Theodore Wagner. In December, 1870, there 
was a large Catholic bazaar as one means of raising funds. Among 
some pictures on which tickets were sold were five steel plate 
engravings presented to Father Wagner by Louis Napoleon, 
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Emperor of France 1852-70, during the priest's recent visit to 
Europe. From this bazaar and accompanying concerts the sum 
of $6,000 was realized. In the spring of 1871, the corner stone of 
the new church was laid by Right Rev. Dr. Walsh. Within three 
years new St. Alphonsus was completed and dedicated, a splendid 
structure for which $30,000 had been raised and expended. 

Sunday, October 10, 1875, Bishop Walsh was again in Essex 
County for the dedication of the new Catholic church at Maidstone. 
Many distinguished clergy also took part. The choir was under 
the direction of Joseph L. Marentette of Assumption Church, 
Sandwich. 

St. Mary’s Academy, first Provincial House in Ontario, of the 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, was established in 
Windsor to provide for girls an education and training such as 
Assumption College provided for boys. In 1864, the Most 
Reverend Pierre Adolphe Pinsonneault sent a request to the 
Superior General of the Order for four Sisters to conduct a girls’ 
school in Windsor. The Sisters came so promptly that they 
arrived before provision had been made for their accommodation. 
A generous and well-to-do lady, Mrs. Eliza Salter, gave up her 
house to the Sisters until their small brick house on Goyeau Street 
was ready. This, however, was quite inadequate. Through the 
generosity of the Vital Ouellette family a site was obtained on the 
corner of Ouellette Avenue and Park Street, where a suitable 
building was erected in 1865-6. Four years later, a necessary 
addition was made in a picturesque, circular form which gained 
for the convent the name of “Windsor Castle.” Here for many 
years a most successful work was carried on training young 
girls for practical life, for professions, and for noble Christian 
womanhood. 


11 

The Church of England was carrying on its fine work begun 
along the Detroit River in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
St. John’s Church, Sandwich, and Christ’s Church, Amherstburg, 
had already accomplished years of Christian service. In Novem¬ 
ber, 1866, the consecration of an enlarged All Saints’ Church, 
Windsor, took place. The services were conducted by the Bishop 
of the Diocese, Right Rev. Benjamin Cronyn, D.D., with the choir 
providing music of an exceptionally high order. Early in the 
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1870’s further extensive repairs were made to increase the beauty 
and capacity of All Saints’. 

In 1872, George and Thomas Gray of Sandwich had the con¬ 
tract for the woodwork and assisted in rebuilding St. John’s Church, 
Sandwich. This was during the incumbency of Rev. Francis Gore 
Elliott, rector from 1863 to 1879. He was a native of Essex 
County, the third son of Col. Matthew Elliott. The gentlemen 
who composed the building committee were: Rev. F. G. Elliott; 
George Fellers, chairman (mayor of Sandwich at this time); 
A. G. McWhinney, secretary-treasurer; Judge Gordon Watts Leg- 
gatt; Louis J. Fluett (town clerk); Abner C. Ellis (saddler); and 
Miles Cowan (clerk of Her Majesty’s Customs). 

St. Mary’s Church, Walkerville, was built by the founder of the 
town, Hiram Walker. He sought to supply the need in a growing 
community (population 200 in 1870) for both a church and a 
school. About 1870, Mr. Walker had the church erected at his 
own expense. The site was on the south side of Sandwich Street, 
direcdy across the road from the Walker residence, which was 
later the home of the eldest son, Edward Chandler Walker. The 
church, with tall steeple and bell, was of brick with a stone founda¬ 
tion. The large basement was used for both Sunday school and 
day school, while the upper floor served as church. It was called 
“St. Mary’s” in memory of Mrs. Hiram Walker (Mary Abigail 
Williams), who was keenly interested in the religious and educa¬ 
tional welfare of the people of Walkerville. She died September 14, 
1872, and the east window of the church was a memorial to her. 

At first, in accordance with the wishes of the majority of the 
residents, Methodist services were held. But, as Mr. Walker 
favoured the Church of England, Anglican services began in 1874. 
For a time, Rev. John Hurst of Windsor officiated at St. Mary’s 
also. Later, St. Mary’s was combined with the Irish Settlement 
(that is, St. Stephen’s, Sandwich South) and Rev. A. H. Martin 
became rector. In 1878, he was succeeded by Rev. John R. Jones. 
Active laymen were Captain Henry Jenkins; E. F. Stebbins, a 
clerk by profession; J. A. Johnston, manager of the Walkerville office 
of the Montreal Telegraph Company; Henry McAfee, bookkeeper. 

Other Protestant denominations were also expanding. The 
congregation of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Windsor was 
organized in 1857 as a mission church of twenty-nine members. 
Rev. John Hogg of Detroit sometimes acted as pastor. Also, an 
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item in the session minutes of Amherstburg Presbyterian Church 
records “the request for service once a month in Windsor for which 
Rev. William McLaren (the Amherstburg minister) will be paid 
£10 per annum.” Alexander Bartlet and David Johnson were 
made elders on August 2, 1857. The first communion was held 
in September. 

Within a few years, the congregation was active in church 
building. On Tuesday evening, August 23, 1864, a meeting was 
held in the office of Alexander Bartlet, Town Clerk, to consider 
the erection of a Presbyterian church. Plans and specifications 
presented by Mr. James Anderson, Detroit architect, were adopted. 
A committee was authorized to receive tenders and estimates for 
the building. A lot was bought on Chatham Street, and a frame 
church erected in 1865. This sufficed the congregation for 
eighteen years. 

Length of personal service has been an outstanding feature of 
St. Andrew’s history. Alexander Bartlet was Sunday School 
superintendent for thirty-six years. The first regular minister 
after Windsor ceased to be a mission station was Rev. Alexander 
Kemp. He remained only four years, 1866-70. But his successor, 
Rev. John Gray, was pastor for twenty-three years, 1870-93. 
Presbyterian congregations did not favour the innovation of organ 
music. But customs of the day are powerful in their penetration. 
St. Andrew’s purchased their first “Kist O’ Whusdes” in 1869. 
The first two organists were Alexander Bartlet’s daughters, Barbara 
(later Mrs. J. W. Peddie) and Annie (later Mrs. Andrew Braid.) 
His grandniece, Margaret Bartlet, followed them. 

The Leamington congregation of Knox Presbyterian Church 
dates from May, 1876. John McRobie Selkirk was very active in 
establishing this congregation in connection with the Blythcswood 
field. The number of communicants was twenty-three. In 1878, 
the first church, a frame building, was erected on the site of the 
present Knox Church at a cost of about $2,300. For a time the 
field of Leamington, Blytheswood, and Campbell’s SetUement 
was served by student theologians. About 1880, the congregations 
were sufficiently prosperous to maintain an ordained minister. 
Rev. John Bain Scott, M.A., accepted their call and remained 
for eight years. 

A new Baptist church, Leamington, corner of Talbot and Fox 
streets, was begun about 1879. There were scarcely one hundred 
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members, yet the congregation raised $6,500 to build one of the fine 
churches of that period. This was under the leadership of a much 
beloved pastor, Rev. D. D. Burtch. 

Mention should also be made of the Epworth Methodist Church 
of Kingsville. This congregation had its beginning, and built its 
first church, a log hut just east of Kingsville, in the early days 
when Essex County was part of the wide roadless extent of the. 
Thames Circuit. As the settlement increased in population and 
the congregation grew, larger and better church buildings became 
necessary. Finally, in 1869, a new brick church was built on the 
north side of Main Street, just east of the Kingsville Hotel. This 
replaced the frame church of the twenty-five previous years. 
Rev. Ezra Stafford, the pastor at this time, remained with the 
congregation until 1875. 

These are only a few churches of the county. They are typical 
of the religious zeal and spiritual interests that formed the corner 
stone upon which material progress was built. 

12 

For throughout the county the 1870’s brought to many, finer 
homes and improved farms; to others the fascination of new homes. 
Log houses though they might be, surrounded by forests and wild 
lands, they were the centre of humble comforts and future hopes. 
William Armstrong, mentioned previously, was doing a prosperous 
business in Mersea Township shipping oak to Liverpool and selling 
large amounts of dmber and railway ties. His brother, Thomas 
Armstrong, in 1874, built one of the first and finest brick houses 
in that section, Mersea Township, Concession 10, at a cost of 
$2,000. In the same year John Mitchell moved from Rochester 
Township to Mersea along the Talbot Road. There he became a 
pioneer peach grower of Essex, giving practical proof of the success¬ 
ful growing of this valuable fruit in southern Essex. For rural 
advancement in all Ontario, the Provincial Government opened an 
Agricultural College at Guelph in 1874, which did much to 
encourage scientific farming. 

Draining, ditching, and road building were part of making the 
county habitable and the farms productive. In these early days 
the district around Blytheswood, called the “Elm Swamp,” now one 
of the finest farming districts in Essex County, was without a single 
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ditch to drain it. But there existed many pioneer hearts animating 
brawny arms to hew, and dig, and build. William Armstrong, in 
addition to his other interests, carried out ditching contracts 
throughout Gosfield and Colchester townships, from which he 
earned $15,000. 

But the interior of the townships was slow in settling. Isaac 
Elford who purchased 134 acres of wild land in 1872 claimed to be 
the first settler in Colchester North. The post office, when estab¬ 
lished in this neighbourhood in 1881, was given his name and he 
was appointed its first postmaster, a position which he held for 
eighteen years. Even where churches did not exist, the settlers 
observed the Sabbath. Mrs. James Tinlin (Martha Gregory) 
organized the first Sunday school in Colchester North and was 
superintendent of it for several years. 

Settlers of varied racial strains continued to build up this county 
where the fleur-de-lis of Old France had once floated in the morning 
air. The Dutot family, an old Huguenot family from the Island of 
Jersey, came in 1870 to Lot 7, Concession 10, Tilbury West Town¬ 
ship. There they built a log house and settled on 100 acres of 
wild land. Before the end of the century James Dutot, the son, 
was a prominent farmer taking a pride in breeding fine Short Horn 
Durhams. He was a member of the Tilbury West Agricultural 
Society, as well as of the Short Horn Breeders’ Association of 
Toronto. 

The story of Pierre Joseph Oriet, Sr., gives a vivid picture of 
success and tragedy. He brought his family from the Canton of 
Berne, Switzerland, to Tilbury North in 1873. They settled in a 
log house among pioneer conditions. Quite rapidly the family 
increased their farm and added more substantial buildings. 
February, 1884, Mr. Oriet, Sr., was killed by being kicked in the 
head by a horse which he was watering. He was a member of the 
Church of the Annunciation and was buried in the Catholic 
cemetery at Stoney Point. Pierre Joseph Oriet, Jr., was for a time 
member of the township council of Tilbury North. 

There were many evidences of success to encourage the new 
settlers as they toiled at clearing, logging, burning brush, planting 
their first meagre crops. In 1876, William Henry Foster, son of 
pioneers, was able to build a fine brick dwelling on his farm on the 
Leamington side road. Mr. Foster was one of the pioneers in 
tobacco raising in his section. In 1878, Duncan McAlister built a 
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handsome brick house costing over $4,000 on his farm south of 
Comber. Onetime postmaster of Comber, reeve of Tilbury West, 
he was also merchant and stock breeder. About 1864, Richardson 
and McAlister had begun a general store in Comber. A year later, 
Mr. McAlister bought out his partner, and for many years con¬ 
ducted a successful store, as well as managing his “Cedar Lawn 
Stock Farm.” Joseph Robinson, son of early settlers from England, 
erected a new brick house and fine large barns on the old homestead 
near Essex Centre in 1877. 

While new settlers were coming, old ones were celebrating 
golden wedding anniversaries or reunions to mark years of residence. 
In 1879, the family of Joseph Robinson held a reunion to celebrate 
their residence on the old homestead since 1842. In the same year, 
Charles Reaume and his wife, Mary Lemay, celebrated their golden 
wedding on the Indian reserve farm purchased from George 
Ironside when they were married in 1827. Mr. Reaume had 
remodelled some parts and continued to live in the house erected 
by Mr. Ironside on the river front in Anderdon Township. George 
Ironside had been Assistant Superintendent General of the Indian 

Department for the Western District. 

Others were passing on, leaving their bodies to mingle with the 
warm, brown, fruitful soil which they had loved. On February 28, 
1878, the mourning family and friends met at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Leamington, for the funeral of Leonard Wigle, 
Sr. This respected pioneer, born in Gosfield, March 14, 1804, 
was honoured by one of the largest funerals ever known in Essex 
South in the nineteenth century. 

13 

While there were still thousands of acres in Essex County to be 
cleared and to have drainage ditches gouged through their flat, rich 
soil, many men were not adapted or inclined to rural labour. 
Windsor, as we have seen, had employment during the rebuilding 
after the fire, the installing of the water works, and the building of 
the Windsor to Sandwich street railway. By the summer of 1875, 
however, these works had been completed. 

Unemployment began, and mounted with the passing of every 
month. The Essex Record generously offered to insert free of charge 
want ads by men and women desirous of employment. But there 
was no work for the labouring men, and therefore no wages to 

























































Above: Horse car on street railway connecting Windsor and Sandwich. 
The lower view is in front of the old Dominion House, Sandwich. 

Below: The ferry steamer Essex was built in 1860, at Walkerville, by 
Henry Jenkins. It was sold to Sarnia buyers in 1877. 
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As the Rev. J. Huwt was unable to give a detailed Report of h.s 
Mission in consequence of his absence in this country collecting fund, for 
this already twice enlarged church, now needing further enlargement, he 
has forwarded us a letter from his daughter, who has long been an earnest 
worker among the coloured people under her father’s care. 

Mr. Hunt thus writes as to the result of his tour in England 

- The collection fo, the enlarge of my obureh hm amounted » ~ 

wot. a. may »• men by the account in the Society', ofllc-, 

on omiraiwion for my tmmhimwm. bringing up Uh- nc amount of r «aU On. 

, , , HU t M r,T* thankful for tliil tvault of my appeal, and I take tin. 

I ned not my that l f<cl Tr ? h for tba ,. no ,urag«n«i» my appeal 

fcjtadtf th^wnUarry out Cpmpeml.- “* ««“* of ‘•° 00 '- bem ‘' d ’ ° f “ 
debt trill remain on the church.” --" 

Ahm: For about ten years following its opening !" 

of the Canada Southern Railway connected with the L mud States 
across the Detroit River just above Amherstburg. 

Below: All Saints' Anglican Church, Windsor, was opened in 1857 
The excerpt is from the 1870 Annual Report of the Colonial and 

Continental Church Society. 












Comber, 1877—The attenuated, two-ended appearance of Comber is 
due to its development at two stages. The earlier development was 
around the post office on the Middle Road and the later, around the 

railway station and sawmill. 












































Plates 41 and 42 

Harrow and Rulhven, 1877. These places had each about300 
inhabitanls in 1800 and nourishing industries. Harrow has grown 
greatly in the intervening years while Ruthven has dwindled. 





















































































Above: A homestead in the German settlement of Rochester Township 
about 1880. The log house at the left was erected about 1835. 

Below: (a) The Gosfield Rifle Company with headquarters at North 
Ridge was organized in 1861, perhaps at the tavern of VVendel Wigle, 

the hunter shown. 

(b) Similar instruments for extracting teeth were used in Essex County 

as late as the 1880’s. 
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buy their food. To relieve their hunger a committee of ladies, the 
Benevolent Association, established a “soup kitchen” about 
December, 1875. The Council donated part of the school house, 
situated on the east side of Goyeau Street just south of Park Street, 
to the Association along with $200 cash to provide food for the 
needy. During the month of January, 1877, 934 meals were given 
out at the “kitchen.” Wood for fuel, clothing, and a small weekly 
money allowance were, also, given to impoverished families. 

Several citizens failed to pay their taxes, and the town’s revenues 
were low. The pay of civic employees and of teachers was in 
arrears. In 1878, a group of prominent business men, headed by 
R. L. McGregor, James Dougall, and J. W. Peddie, organized the 
business improvement program of the Windsor Board of Trade. 
They offered inducements to attract new industries to locate in 
Windsor, and made efforts to secure investment of outside capital. 
As national and local conditions improved, prosperity revived from 
1882 onwards. 

14 

Even during the hard times, however, further civic improve¬ 
ments were made. We of present day Southwestern Ontario are so 
accustomed to a good supply of hydro electricity for light, heat, 
and power, that we can with difficulty imagine living conditions 
without this development. About 1875, however, our citizens 
abroad in the blackness of night carried candle and coal oil lanterns. 
In fact, there was no system of lighting on Windsor’s streets until 
the autumn of 1877. 

In the spring of 1875, the Fire, Water, and Gas Committee of the 
town council began negotiations with companies wishing to secure 
the street lighting contract. But no satisfactory agreement was 
reached for some time. Messrs. Needles and Spaulding early in 
1876 tried to get the contract for erecting the gas plant and laying 
down pipes beneath the streets and sidewalks. The Fire, Water, 
and Gas Committee stipulated that the company begin work 
within three months and that they be ready to distribute gas within 
six months. A by-law to incorporate this company was passed, 
but complications arose which cancelled the agreement. 

Two months later a Mr. Shears, having successfully carried 
through all legal and technical preliminaries, purchased land on 
the west side of McDougall Street just north of Wyandotte Street 
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East, which was not as yet cut through. There he erected two 
substantial red brick buildings at a cost of more than $60,000. One 
was a roundhouse oven. The other contained mechanical equip¬ 
ment and offices. 

Pipes had to be laid and lamp posts erected. Considerable 
friction developed regarding the placing of posts. Citizens of the 
more densely populated areas demanded more lamp posts in their 
sections than in the outlying areas. It was finally decided that 
seventy lamps should be set up, with the larger number in the 
populous area. The posts were to be eight feet tall, with two and a 
half feet below ground. Each post, supplied with tin lantern, 
glass, and fittings, cost $15.75 to erect. To gain the contract, the 
Windsor Gas Company agreed to keep the posts and lanterns clean 
without extra charge for five years. 

A lamplighter was hired at a wage of $12.50 a month. He was 
to begin his work of illumination one-half hour after sunset provided 
the moon was not in a phase to shed sufficient light. In case of 
dark or cloudy nights when the calendar showed that the moon 
should be shining, he was to consult the town clerk as to whether 
the lamps should be lighted. This arrangement did not prove 
altogether satisfactory. Evidently opinions varied as to the 
sufficiency of the degree of illumination provided by nature and by 
man. But apostrophes to a lustreless moon being futile, the dis¬ 
satisfied citizens berated the lamplighter, the town clerk, and 
the Gas Company. 

The Chief of Police was instructed to keep a record of all lamps 
not lighted or imperfectly cleaned, and also to note the time of 
lighting and extinguishing of the lamps. During the ’80's a 
number of changes in the system were made. But it was impossible 
to extend the lamps to newly developed areas, as the contract with 
the Windsor Gas Company did not call for the extension. Gas 
lighting for Windsor did not prove entirely satisfactory, but the era 
of electricity was approaching. Gas lamps had been installed in 
Walkerville almost a year before Windsor’s street lighting system. 

15 

A very ambitious project, begun in the late ’60’s and continuing 
throughout the early ’70’s, was destined not to reach fulfilment until 
the twentieth century. Because of the difficulties of winter ferrying, 
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it was planned to connect the Great Western and the Michigan 
Central railways by a tunnel under the Detroit River. An 
experienced engineer was brought from Chicago to survey the 
river banks and bottom. He chose a bed of hard clay crossing the 
river from a point near the Detroit and Milwaukee depot to the 
southern bank of the river on the Windsor side. In the latter part 
of 1871, work of building the cribbing was completed and excava¬ 
tion was to begin. Work was pressed on with all possible dispatch 
week days and Sundays. But engineering skill had not yet 
mastered the difficulties of this gigantic project. It was abandoned 
in 1872, owing to uncontrollable inrushing of water and gas, which 
caused loss of life. For years to come the ferry boats continued to 
bridge the gap between the Windsor and Detroit shores. 

Attention, therefore, had to be concentrated upon improving 
ferry service. Lovell's G&zettecr of British North Amenco for 1881 says 
of Windsor: “The Great Western railway connects at this point 
with American railroads by means of very powerful and commodious 
steamers, which arc kept running day and night, summer and 
winter. These boats are supplied with such immense power that 
they are propelled through any thickness of ice which may form 
during the most severe winters. In summer time, the dusty and 
weary traveller really enjoys the few minutes passed in crossing 
over the river in one of these boats.” 

16 

In the important matter of education the reports of the local 
superintendents of the county in the mid- 60 s indicated growing 
interest and highly commendable progress in the various school 
sections. There were at this time some ninety common schools 
throughout the townships, towns, and villages of Essex. The local 
superintendents for the county were in 1866: Colchester Township, 
James Bell; Gosfield, James King; Mersca, Jonathan Wigficld; 
Anderdon, Rev. F. Mack, rector of Christ Church, Amhcrstburg; 
Malden, George Gott; Rochester, Joseph Mathers; Maidstone, 
William Lindsay; Sandwich East, Dennis Downing; Sandwich 
West, Dr. F. Dupuis; Tilbury West, Alexander Craig. 

James Bell, a graduate of Glasgow University, was a very able 
and educated man. After coming to Essex County, he bought a 
fine farm in Colchester South, though he devoted almost his entire 
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life to school work. He taught in Amherstburg very successfully, 
and finally was made Superintendent of Schools of South Essex. 

Frequently in reading reminiscences of pioneers there are echoes 
of their school day memories. Frederick Adolphus Scratch, born 
1854, in Gosfield South, a member of the old and honourable 
pioneer Scratch (or Kratz) family, recalled gratefully a teacher of 
his boyhood, Miss Coatsworth. School advantages were neces¬ 
sarily limited, he said, looking back from the beginning of the 
twentieth century, but this lady had shed grace and learning in the 
crude little rural school. Thomas Hillier, born in Mersea Town¬ 
ship, April 1, 1861, attended in his first school years a subscription 
school, which later became a common school. Norman Peterson, 
one time reeve of Gosfield South, was born in June, 1861. To the 
great credit of early Ruthven, he testified that at this village and 
vicinity where he grew up, children “enjoyed the advantages of 
good schools.” 

It would be interesting were it possible to call back and assemble 
some ninety or a hundred of these early teachers. Let them discuss 
their methods, salaries, pupils, local superintendents, trustees, and 
one another. It is worth the reader’s while to pause and imagine 
this scene. In our narrative we can mention only a few of the 
vanished assembly. Michael McHugh, Jr., born in Maidstone 
Township in 1850, was educated in the local schools and in Toronto. 
He became one of the leading instructors of Essex County in the 
1870’s. Along with his public-spirited municipal and political 
intexests, he engaged in teaching for about twenty-five years. Mr. 
and Mrs. McHugh were, also, prominent supporters of the early 
Roman Catholic church at Maidstone. They were the parents of 
fourteen children, twelve of whom reached maturity. Antoine 
Vermette began teaching in Windsor public school in 1871. After 
four years he went to Andeidon Township, where he taught for 
twenty-seven years. He was born in Sandwich in 1847, the 
grandson of an early pioneer, who had been killed in the battle of 
Raisin River, Michigan, in the War of 1812. Miss Electa A. Moi'se 
of Mersea Township, popular and charming young teacher of 
Blytheswood, married Mr. John McRobie Selkirk on October 
24, 1865. 

Teachers must have been fairly plentiful, or else the position of 
principal of Windsor’s common school was very desirable in 1861. 
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In November, there were thirty-two applications for the position. 
J. J. Wilson was the successful applicant. Amherstburg was 
making liberal and permanent provision for the education of its 
rising generations. In 1862, a school built of stone was erected 
at a cost of $3,200. 

School terms were longer and holidays shorter than is the 
modern practice. We read of the closing exercises and distribution 
of prizes at St. Mary's Academy on Thursday, July 1, 1869. Large 
numbers of parents and friends attended from both Essex and 
Michigan. “The exercises consisted of vocal and instrumental 
music—the latter being particularly excellent—recitations and 
essays in English and French.” Miss Jennie Langlois was men¬ 
tioned as one of the Windsor graduates. In 1862, Assumption 
College had the following notice in the Detroit Daily Advertiser of 
Thursday, July 17: “The public examination and distribution of 
premiums at Assumption College, Sandwich, C.W., will take place 
on Friday, July 18, at 2 o’clock p.m. Parents and friends of youth 
and education are respectfully invited to attend.” 

The following account of Windsor’s first grammar school is 
adapted largely from the writings of F. P. Gavin, well-known 
educationalist of Essex County and of Ontario. “In 1857 the 
school was moved from Sandwich to Windsor and occupied the 
building on Pitt Street West, about where the Thompson Block 
now stands. In 1861 school was held on the third floor over 
Neveux, Clinton and Baxter’s hardware store, situated where the 
Dominion Bank now is. H. J. Evans was the teacher in charge for 
some years. He was a brother-in-law of the late Canon Hincks 
and afterwards entered the Anglican ministry. . . . The school 
was moved in 1863 to the second storey of the old ‘First Ward 
School’ on the site of the present 437 Chatham Street West. The 
teacher was Archibald McSween, afterwards Rev. A. McSween.” 

In August, 1868, Rev. Mr. McSween accepted the call to 
become minister of the Presbyterian church at Flint, Michigan. 
His successor as principal of the grammar school was James 
Johnston. The right to attend grammar schools throughout the 
province was extended to girls in 1868, but Windsor had already 
admitted them in 1863. 

Provincial changes were mingling with the local changes. 
Tuesday afternoon, February 16, 1869, Dr. Egerton Ryerson, 
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Superintendent of Education in Ontario, addressed a large meeting 
of Essex County citizens at Sandwich. Dr. Ryerson explained the 
changes in education contemplated by the Ontario Legislature. 
The system of local superintendents was to be discontinued. 
County inspectors would be appointed by the government, and 
receive an annual salary ranging from $600 to $1,200. It was 
designed to abolish the subscription schools. Also, the common 
schools were henceforth to be known as public schools. Wherever 
practicable in a community, public schools must be maintained, 
and penalties were provided if parents neglected the public school 
education of their children. 

The grammar schools were to be changed to high schools. 
Whereas the former taught classical studies as their whole cur¬ 
riculum, the new course introduced advanced English studies and 
other subjects. Students wishing the intensive classical study 
might still follow that course, but it was no longer compulsory for 
all. The Sandwich meeting warmly approved these changes, 
which found favour throughout Ontario on the whole. They were 
embodied in the School Improvement Act passed in 1871, five 
weeks before the provincial election of March 14. 

Accordingly, the Windsor grammar school became the high 
school, the only public high school in Essex County in the 1870’s. 
Pending the erection of a new building, the high school moved 
from Chatham Street to temporary accommodation in the barracks 
which had been erected during the Fenian Raids. Of the five 
buildings, the front part of the one on the northwest corner was 
occupied by the high school. 

On the afternoon of November 30, 1871, the corner stone of the 
new Windsor Central School was laid with Masonic rites. Pupils 
of the high and public schools joined in the processions and choruses, 
some of which had been composed for the occasion by J. C. Patter¬ 
son, inspector of schools for the town. Rev. Francis Gore Elliott, 
and James Dougail, chairman of the board, took part in the 
ceremony along with Mr. Tracey of the Masonic Order, who laid 
the corner stone. When completed in January, 1873, the Central 
School accommodated both public and high school classes. 

Thomas S. T. Smellie joined the staff at this time. Later he 
qualified as a medical doctor and moved to Northern Ontario, 
where he became member of the provincial parliament for the 
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riding of Fort William. (His daughter, Miss Elizabeth Lawrie 
Smellie, C.B.E. (1934), LL.D., was a graduate nurse who served 
with distinction in both World Wars. She was, also, Chief 
Superintendent of the Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada, 
1923-47.) James Johnston continued as principal of the Windsor 
High School until succeeded by Angus Sinclair who came in 1875 
and remained until 1893. 

In 1876, the Ontario Government organized the Department of 
Education as described in the section dealing with elections. The 
following year Windsor obtained a new high school, a red brick 
building on Goyeau Street near the southeast corner of Park Street. 
The same year that the school moved to Goyeau Street, Rev. Mr. 
Kay was appointed classical teacher. James S. LaBclle, stepson, 
came with the family to Windsor. Mr. Kay later became Windsor 
librarian. James S. LaBelle became a prominent doctor and 
leading citizen. 

In 1878, D. A. Maxwell, later Ph.D., born in Middlesex 
County, Ontario, settled in Essex County to assume the position of 
inspector of schools for South Essex with headquarters at Amherst- 
burg. He succeeded James Bell, who retired at the age of seventy- 
two. Twelve years later the Windsor schools were placed under 
Dr. Maxwell’s supervision, whereupon he moved to Windsor. 
The same year the Walkerville schools were added to his inspec¬ 
torate. Dr. Maxwell was a man possessed of natural ability and of 
training which eminently fitted him for this responsible position. 

17 

Newspapers were appearing in increasing numbers to contribute 
to broader knowledge of local, national, and international affairs. 
One early Essex County paper was The Dominion , founded by John 
Richmond, who later sold it to Solomon White. John Murdoch 
and Thomas McKee were the next proprietors, until the latter 
sold his interest to Murdoch. The old style printing press, the 
type, and other equipment were not cumbersome to move or to set 
up. Early printing establishments moved about quite freely. 
Mr. Murdoch for a time transferred his paper to Sandwich, but 
later returned it to Windsor, where he started the first daily paper 
ever published in Windsor, The Daily Dominion. Later, under the 
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proprietorship of Major John Lewis, the daily was discontinued, 
and the name changed to The Essex Times. This paper, Conservative 
in political viewpoint, lasted only two years, 1876-8. 

The Essex Record, first appeared in Windsor in October, 1861. 
Mr. P. G. Laurie was publisher, “a practical printer of large 
experience, and one who is well posted in all matters relating to 
Canadian interests and industry.” The first number was com¬ 
mended as “one of the best looking papers in Canada.” Within a 
few years The Record had been enlarged and improved. Its 
advertisement in Mitchell’s Canadian Gazetteer and Business Directory 
for 1864-5 was: “ The Essex Record , weekly and tri-weekly, P. G. 
Laurie, editor and publisher, Windsor, C.W. A good family 
newspaper, containing all the latest intelligence both foreign and 
domestic, and having a wide circulation throughout the counties of 
Essex, Lambton, and Elgin, making it one of the best advertising 
mediums in Western Canada.” 

In March, 1865, The Essex Journal, a neatly printed and live 
paper, hitherto published at Sandwich, was moved to Windsor. 
The number following the assassination of President Lincoln was 
dressed in deep mourning for the tragic passing of this great 
humanitarian. 

Stephen Lusted, born in England in 1834, was one of the able 
newspaper men of this era. After apprenticeship and experience in 
Southwestern Ontario and Michigan, he came to Windsor in 1865. 
For about five years Mr. Lusted worked on The Record and Journal, 
which was then the name of Mr. Laurie’s paper. In 1869, Mr. 
Laurie sold out and moved to the Northwest. Thereupon, 
Mr. Lusted established The Windsor Record which he published until 
the beginning of the 1880’s, making it during this time the leading 
newspaper in the county. In 1880, after he was appointed town 
clerk of Windsor, The Record continued publication in the hands 
of various purchasers. 

In contrast with the short-lived experiences and changing names 
of many newspapers, The Amherstburg Echo, which began November 
20, 1874, has remained the Echo. It was first published by John 
Allan Auld in partnership with William D. Balfour. Both of these 
men became prominent in provincial politics as well as in the 
newspaper world. After the lapse of eighty years the Amherstburg 
Echo continues to be one of the leading weeklies of Canada. 
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In the provincial election of 1871, the successful candidate was 
Albert Prince, Q.C., Conservative, who received 1,204 votes. 
Defeated candidates were Messrs. Solomon Wigle, 786 votes, and 
George Rankin, son of Col. Arthur Rankin. Albert Prince was the 
second son of the late Col. Prince, who had died at Sault Ste. 
Marie November 30, 1870, at more than eighty years of age. For 
ten years he had been Judge of the District of Algoma. Mr. Albert 
Prince was called to the Bar of Upper Canada 1848, and created 
Q.C. 1864. In the Ontario Legislature his “bald head and jovial 
face” adorned a front row of the opposition benches. 

In 1875, the county was divided into two ridings, Essex North, 
population 17,988; and Essex South, population 14,709. In the 
provincial election of January 18, 1875 in the North riding, Mr. 
J. C. Patterson, Conservative, was successful with 1,209 votes. 
Mr. Luc Montreuil of Sandwich East, Liberal, received 755 votes. 
Mr. Montreuil held many municipal offices, and took a prominent 
part in the public welfare of his county. He was in 1875 reeve of 
Sandwich East, and warden of the county. He and Mrs. Mont¬ 
reuil celebrated their golden wedding anniversary on February 
23, 1902. They began with high mass at the Church of Our Lady 
of Lake St. Clair, arid continued with receptions, presentations, 
and social events throughout a delightful day. 

John Colebrooke Patterson was born in North Ireland, 1839. 
During a long and active life of ninety years he was successively 
teacher, school inspector, barrister, member of parliament, and 
cabinet minister. At the time of his election he was reeve of 
Windsor, which position he held for several years. An interesting 
incident occurred in 1877, when he and James McKee were 
contestants for the wardenship of the county. The vote in the 
county council stood twelve to twelve. Mr. Patterson, as reeve of 
Windsor, the most highly assessed municipality, had the casting 
vote which he generously gave in favour of his opponent. The 
following year, Mr. Patterson resigned from the Ontario Legislature 
to contest the seat in the federal election of 1878. Solomon White, 
barrister of Windsor, Conservative, was elected to fill the vacancy 
in the Ontario House. His opponent in the by-election was 
George Rankin, Liberal, son of Col. Rankin. 
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The riding of South Essex for the provincial election of 1875 
returned Lewis Wigle, Conservative, with 1,014 votes. John C. 
Iler, Colchester, received 967 votes. Lewis Wigle was the son of 
Solomon Wigle, M.P.P. As a youth in his teens he had driven a 
four-horse stage and mail coach from Kingsville to Windsor. His 
father had a contract for two routes connecting Kingsville and 
Windsor, and Blenheim and Amherstburg. Lewis Wigle was only 
twenty-nine when elected to the Ontario Legislature. This was the 
beginning of his long political career. His successive victories at the 
polls were a great tribute to his popularity and ability. Ontario, 
as a whole, was governed by a strong and efficient Liberal ministry 
under Oliver Mowat (Sir, 1892). This was the first general 
election under Mr. Mowat’s premiership, and the government was 
sustained by a large provincial majority. 

John Coatsworth Iler, who was defeated by less than fifty votes, 
was born in Colchester Township in 1828. He was a prominent 
farmer and an active and eloquent Methodist lay preacher. At 
various times he was township clerk, reeve, and warden of the 
county. In 1883, Mr. Iler was made sheriff of Essex County, 
which office he ably filled for more than twenty years. 

One of the important matters dealt with by this parliament was 
education. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Education, 
retired in 1876. Partly on his recommendation, a Department of 
Education was organized with a Minister of Education at its head. 
Dr. Ryerson, as Superintendent of Education with a Council of 
Public Instruction, had no political entanglements. But the 
Minister and his Department became responsible to Parliament 
and the electors of the Province. Thus, in the elections of the '80’s 
and the ’90’s, the questions of religious education in the public 
schools, establishments of separate schools, training of teachers, and 
various educational problems became matters of bitter political 
contention. Hon. Adam Crooks, Q.C., who was born in the 
village of West Flamboro’, near Hamilton, was Ontario’s first 
Minister of Education, 1877-83. 

June 12, 1879, brought another provincial election. Solomon 
White, successful in the by-election of 1878, was re-elected in Essex 
North. The Liberal candidate was a Mr. Gignac, a farmer of 
Sandwich West. He was a member of a French family who had 
settled in Sandwich as early as 1776. In Essex South, Lewis Wigle 
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was again successful. He defeated W. D. Balfour, proprietor of 
the Amherstburg Echo , who ran as the Liberal candidate. 

The federal elections of the ’70’s were stormy and momentous. 
The local electioneering involved all the national issues of Canada’s 
growth into the largest country in area of the western hemisphere. 
July, 1871, British Columbia became part of the Dominion. 
This fulfilled the aim of the Fathers of Confederation expressed in 
Sir Leonard Tilley’s selection of the title “Dominion” from Psalm 
LXXII: 8: “He shall have dominion also from sea to sea.” Thus, 
the motto of the Canadian coat-of-arms, “A mari usque ad mare,” 
became a fact. 

By the agreement with British Columbia, the federal government 
promised the construction of a railway to join the Pacific province 
with Central and Eastern Canada. Accordingly, Sir John A. 
Macdonald’s government sent out surveying parties to map the 
route from ocean to ocean. Under the chief engineer, Sandford 
Fleming, one party crossed the Rocky Mountains by the Yellowhead 
Pass, in 1872. Great enthusiasm was kindled by the prospect of a 
Canadian railway to the Pacific. 

In the Dominion election which began on July 20, 1872, 
polling was limited to one day of eight hours, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Newspapers warned the voters not to wait idly at home, expecting 
that the party stalwarts would come to drive them to the polls on 
the second day. There was no longer any second day. But 
elections took place on various days in the different constituencies. 
This afforded voters with property in various ridings the oppor¬ 
tunity to travel to the places where they were entitled to vote. 
For example, a man residing in London might also own property 
in Essex and in Lambton. Thus, he would be endtled to vote in 
these counties. Some men had as many as four votes. 

Naturally, there was a great deal of personation of absentee 
voters. During and after polling there were charges and counter¬ 
charges of personation, rowdyism, assault, and outrages, with which 
the newspapers were filled. Figures of speech, such as “basswood 
magistrates,” reflected the daily life of the times. 

The Essex candidates were Hon. John O’Connor, Conservative, 
1,999 votes; Col. Arthur Rankin, Liberal, 1,238 votes. According 
to the Canadian Parliamentary Companion , 1873, there was a third 
candidate, John Ferriss, who received very few votes. But even one 
vote would enroll Mr. Ferriss’ name in the national registers and 
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preserve him from oblivion as long as Canadian parliamentary 
records are read. Mr. Ferriss was a prominent farmer and holder 
of several municipal offices. He was the father of Thomas G. 
Ferriss who at the beginning of the twentieth century had in 
Windsor one of the finest livery stables in Western Ontario. 

By Tuesday, September 10, polling was practically ended 
throughout the Dominion. Sir John A. Macdonald’s government 
was returned. The first session of the second parliament of the 
Dominion of Canada met March 5, 1873, and all went well. John 
O'Connor, Q.C., of Essex was appointed Minister of Inland 
Revenue. The second session met October 23, 1873. Hardly had 
proceedings begun when a member of the opposition “rose in his 
place and accused the Government of having sold the charter (of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway) to Sir Hugh Allan and his friends in 
return for large contributions to help in the recent general election.” 
Incriminating letters and telegrams were produced as evidence. 
Sir John A. Macdonald’s ministry resigned November 5, 1873. 

Another general election followed on January 22, 1874. Staunch 
Conservatives repeated with imitative gesture the dramatic cry of 
Sir John in Parliament, “These hands are clean.” But the verdict 
at the polls was in favour of the Liberal party. Hon. Alexander 
Mackenzie of Lambton, who had been returned to the House of 
Commons in the general elections of 1867 and 1872, was now 
re-elected by acclamation in the County of Lambton. He was 
Prime Minister of Canada from 1873 to 1878. By trade he was a 
stone mason, one of the Mackenzie Brothers, Builders, of Sarnia, 
who had built the Court House at Sandwich in 1855. 

The Essex County candidates were William McGregor, Liberal, 
2,508 votes: Hon. John O’Connor, Q.C., Conservative, 1,763 votes. 
The number of voters in Essex County was at that time 5,695, of 
whom seventy-five per cent voted. Mr. McGregor, however, was 
unseated on petition, and a by-election followed, October 22, 1874. 
Evidently, the farmers were busy with autumn work. Also, the 
furore of the “Pacific Scandal” had somewhat subsided. The 
election results were: William McGregor, 1,763 votes; Jeremiah 
O’Connor, 750 votes. Not half the voters went to the polls for this 
election, but the Liberal candidate had a majority of over one 
thousand. 

Jeremiah O’Connor, who was the Conservative candidate, was a 
brother of Hon. John O’Connor. He was a prominent Windsor 
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lawyer, whose death in 1883, at the early age of forty-five, was a 
distinct loss to the community. William McGregor was born at 
Sarnia in 1836, and educated at Amherstburg. In May, 1866, he 
married Jessie L., daughter of Rev. Robert Peden, who had been 
Presbyterian minister at Amherstburg at the middle of the century. 
Mr. McGregor, head of the firm of McGregor Brothers, bankers, 
specie brokers, dealers in bonds, had already been reeve of Windsor 
for six years, and warden of Essex County for five years. He was a 
Liberal and a supporter of Hon. Alexander Mackenzie’s government. 

Significant legislation passed by this government included the 
law of 1874 which enacted that the secret ballot was to be used in 
future elections. Another measure provided that the whole general 
election must take place upon a single day. These reforms gready 
reduced political corruption and disorderly conduct at the polls. 

But during the Mackenzie administration progress of the 
transcontinental railway was so slow that British Columbia was on 
the verge of secession. Had Sir John A. Macdonald’s Conservative 
ministry still been in power, he and his party would probably not 
have been able to dispel the troubles of these years of depression. 
But electors did not take this impartial view. Canada was neither 
progressive nor happy, and the blame was put upon “the govern¬ 
ment.” In the campaign for the coming election of 1878, Sir 
John A. Macdonald, Sir Charles Tupper and their associates 
promised a glowing “National Policy” of high tariffs to protect 
Canadian industries and revive prosperity. 

The election of 1878 is important for the fact that the secret 
ballot was used for the first time in a Dominion election. (It was 
somewhat later before the secret ballot was adopted generally 
throughout the United States, viz., in the election of 1892 when 
Grover Cleveland was elected president for a second term by the 
Democrats, with Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois as vice-president.) 
In order to acquaint returning officers, poll clerks, and voters with 
this unfamiliar procedure newspapers in the week previous to the 
polling printed legal instructions and diagrams of the ballots. 
These diagrams bore the names of the local candidates with a cross 
opposite the name of the Liberal or the Conservative nominee, 
according to the political leanings of the paper. But the press in 
educating the voters attempted no undue influence. The articles 
stated clearly: “If you wish to vote thus . . It was emphasized 
that a cross must be used. These men, accustomed all their mature 
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days to the stroke in the polling book, must have found it difficult to 
remember that, unless a cross was made, the vote was invalid. 

Thus instructed, every Canadian eligible to vote had an 
opportunity to exercise his franchise on the one day, Tuesday, 
September 17, 1878. Mr. McGregor was again the candidate of 
the Liberal party in Essex County. He was defeated by J. C. 
Patterson, Conservative, who had represented the North Riding 
of Essex in the Ontario Legislature since 1875. Essex still had 
but one candidate in the federal parliament. Throughout the 
Dominion, Sir John A. Macdonald and the Conservative party 
were returned to power by a large majority. 

19 

In municipal and local court affairs, some of the offices were 
passing to younger men. J. Wallace Askin became registrar of 
deeds in Essex County in 1872. He was the third generation of 
the Askin family to hold this office. The same year James McEwan, 
son of Sheriff" McEwan, became Crier of the Court. In 1876, the 
Maritime Court of Ontario was established for jurisdiction on the 
Great Lakes and other inland waters of the province. John A. H. 
Campbell, a prominent lumber dealer of Windsor, was honoured 
by appointment as a Deputy Marshall. 

These are but a few of the many worthy men and women of this 
decade which was working out problems of political unification, 
national economy, and vast miles of transportation systems. Some 
toiled as private citizens. Some bore public burdens and responsi¬ 
bilities. By their united efforts they have left us material advan¬ 
tages and stimulating memories. We owe them the respect of 
remembering and emulating their best moments, their finest hours 
and endeavours. 
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THE REWARDS OF YEARS OF 
ENDEAVOUR 

THE EIGHTEEN EIGHTIES 

H ARVESTS OF YEARS of toil were reaped in Canada and 
in Essex County in this decade. Such happy periods 
occasionally crown human endeavours, as Victor Hugo has 
written: 

Et la soci£t6, qui d’hymnes rctentit, 

Accueille avec transport I’effort du plus petit; 

L’ouvrage du plus humble au fond de sa chaumiere 
Eincut Fimmense peuple heureux dans la lumi£re; 

Toute l’humanite, dans sa splendide ampleur, 

Sent le don que lui fait le moindre travailleur; — 

Radieux avenir! essor universal! 

Epanouissement de l’homme sous le del! 

In the 1880’s railway building advanced nationally and 
locally. New developments in agriculture cheered the farmer’s 
lot. The telephone system, a marvel which has become a common¬ 
place, was installed in Essex County. One of the first commercial 
electric street car systems in North America began conveying 
passengers between Windsor and Walkerville. In fact, this is a 
chapter of wonders, long dreamed of, now accomplished. 

2 

The following very valuable information about Windsor and 
Essex telephone history was kindly provided by the Bell Telephone 
Company from its records at Montreal. Windsor’s first telephone 
exchange was established in February, 1880, by J. W. Tringham 
who figured prominendy in electrical developments in Windsor at 
this time. He rented a wire in the Windsor-Detroit telegraph 
cable, and arranged for an interchange of telephone service. He 
soon gave public demonstrations to convince the unbelieving, to 
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familiarize the timid, and to promote the use of the telephone 
generally. 

The small switchboard was located in the Dominion Telegraph 
Company’s office on Sandwich Street, and there were twenty 
telephone subscribers by March 19, 1880. The wooden hand 
telephone, used then as both transmitter and receiver, was alter¬ 
nated between the mouth and the ear. As the reader may imagine, 
this involved confusion. Sometimes both parties were talking. 
To rectify their mistake, each would put the instrument to his 
ear. Then both were listening. 

In July, 1880, Mr. Tringham sold his telephone business to the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada which was organized on 
April 29 of that year. He was the company’s manager in Windsor 
until his untimely death. One of the first changes that the Bell 
Company made was to install Blake Magneto Wall Telephone sets 
for use by the subscribers. This set consisted of three boxes 
mounted on a board about three feet long. The box on the top 
contained the ringer, a magneto for calling central, and a rubber 
receiver. The box in the middle was a Blake transmitter, and the 
one below it contained a battery. 

In 1882 a local company was organized with John Curry as 
president and J. W. Tringham as manager. This company built 
long distance telephone lines from Windsor to Essex, Belle River, 
Comber, Kingsville, Leamington, Tilbury, Chatham, and London. 
These lines were purchased by the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada in 1885 when its long distance lines were connected into one 
network from Windsor to Montreal. Already, in June, 1881, a 
submarine telephone cable had been successfully laid across the 
river from Windsor to Detroit by the Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada. 

One of the first lady operators in Windsor was Mrs. T. M. 
Tomlinson (Eva Vollans) whose brother Bert Vollans constructed 
some of the long distance lines for the Curry Company. The 
earliest available list of telephone subscribers in Windsor bears the 
date January, 1885, and lists fifty-six subscribers. 

There were only six residence telephones. Four were in 
Windsor: A. E. Boutell, Crawford Avenue; Dr. R. Carney, Windsor 
Avenue; G. W. Lloyd, Sandwich Street; Mrs. Williams, Ouellette 
Avenue; one at Mr. Stewart’s, Walkerville; one at William Wright’s, 
Petite Cote. St. Mary’s Academy, Park Street, had a telephone. 




Above: Hand held harvesting tools antedate the use of machinery. 
Those shown are two grain cradles and a rake. They may be seen 
today at the Fort Malden National Historic Park Museum. 

Below Timber and farm produce were hauled to the Union dock. It 
was probably at its peak in the late 1870's. The ruins were photo¬ 
graphed in the early 1940’s. 







Plate 47 

The date of the map is 1877, Drainage operations in the late 
nineteenth century have transformed marshland into rich farming 

country. 
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Above: The International Hotel was built at the southwest corner of 
Ouellette, facing Sandwich Street, following the Windsor fire of 1871. 
Note the unpaved streets. The site is now occupied by the Dominion 

Bank. 

Below: The old Windsor post oflice shown was opened about 1880. 
The present building on the same site was opened in 1934. 
















Above: Bakerv and home of Mark Richards, southeast corner of Dougall 
and Sandwich Street, Windsor. Mr. Richards was mayor of Windsor 

in 1862-3. 

Below: Sandwich Street West, Windsor, looking east from Chuich 
Street. The date of this picture is probably the late 1870’s. 
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Essex County, about 1880. 
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lfeoir- Ferry Fortune at foot of Ferry Street, Windsor. Note street gas 
lamps the Dougall block with U.S. consulate on the left, and on the 
right the Crawford House. Fulmer’s livery was on east side ol Ferry, 

near Pitt. 

Below: Official opening of electric street car line connecting \\ incisor 
and Walkerville along Sandwich Street, 1886. Town notables ol the 

day were present. 
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Sandwich business men with telephones included: Fitz Bridges, 
ice dealer; G. W. Mason, grocer; Pequegnot & Co., grocers. 
Hiram Walker & Sons, of Walkcrville, had seven telephones serving 
their distillery, catde sheds, general store, watchman’s office. The 
Grape Sugar Refining Company, and Kerr Bros., machinists, were 
also Walkerville subscribers. Banks listed are the Bank of Com¬ 
merce, and the Merchants Bank, both on Sandwich Street. Three 
hotels' had telephones: The British American, R. G. Phillips, 
proprietor; Crawford House; Essex House, John R. Campbell, 
proprietor. The Canada Southern Railway freight office; the 
Grand Trunk Railway freight office and slip dock; John Turk & 
Co., railway ticket agents; Walter C. Leary, ticket agent; the Great 
North West Telegraph Co.; and the town clerk’s office at the town 

hall had telephones. . .. 

The most of the telephones were on Sandwich Street, including 

some of the above, and the following places of business: Barnum 
Wire & Iron Works; A. P. Burton, coal merchant; Connelly Bros., 
insurance; J. E. d’Avignon, chemist and druggist; D. M. Ferry & 
Co., seed merchants; Globe Tobacco Works; J. & T. Hurley, coal 
dealers; A. H. Joseph, chemist and druggist; Morton & Christie, 
hardware; McGregor & Son, boiler makers; Jas. Nelson, hardware; 
George A. Neveux, hardware; Purser & Son, plumbers and tin¬ 
smiths; R. A. Reynolds, insurance; Smith & Duck, grocers; 
F. Stearns & Co., wholesale druggists; Chas. Wright & Co., whole¬ 
sale druggists. Ouellette Avenue patrons included Chiera & Vier, 
laundrymen; Odette & Wherry, coal dealers. Others were: 
Combination Gas Co., Pitt Street; J. L. Dunn & Co., varnish 
works, Parent Avenue; John J. Foster, butcher, at the market; 
F. C. Fulmer, livery, Lower Ferry Street; W. J. McKee, lumber 
yard, Chatham Street; Nutson & Co., sash and door manufacturers, 
Chatham Street; Thomas Vollans, miller, Aylmer Avenue. It is 
interesting to note that only one doctor, and no lawyer had a 
telephone in the list of ’85. For other analysis of Windsor’s first 
telephone subscribers the reader is referred to his own reflections. 

3 

Two prominent Detroit pharmaceutical companies established 
Canadian plants in the 1880’s. The Frederick Stearns firm came to 
Windsor and the Parke Davis interests to Walkcrville. Both 
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companies have expanded greatly since that time. Since 1947 the 
Stearns company has been amalgamated in the Winthrop-Steams 
of Canada, Ltd. The Parke Davis operations are now conducted 
under the name of Parke Davis and Company, Ltd. 

In civic improvements Windsor made much progress during the 
1880’s. Betterment of the Fire Department was pursued assidu¬ 
ously. Fire hydrants were installed in outlying areas and measures 
enforced that they must be kept in working order—not submerged 
in hard packed snow and ice and impossible to find in winter. 
New regulations made more effective the signal to the water works' 
engineer to turn on the “fire pressure,” when a fire was reported. 
By 1886 the Fire Department occupied three stations. Chief James 
George Cheync in his annual report for that year announced that 
the foundations of the Central Hose House were so undermined 
that the building was in danger of collapse. The town council 
authorized the erection of a new building not to exceed $6,800 in 
cost. Tuesday, January 24, 1888, the citizens assembled to witness 
the formal opening of the handsome new brick fire hall on Pitt 
Street East, opposite the market, at the same location as the present 
central fire hall. 

A tall lookout tower permitted the watchman to survey the 
town in all directions, while the use of the telephone greatly aided 
alarm communication. In October of the same year, the Fire 
Department set up an electric fire alarm network. With twenty- 
three boxes placed at strategic points throughout the town the 
method of identifying the exact location of fires was greatly simpli¬ 
fied. Extension ladders were purchased to facilitate fire fighting 
in the three-or-more storied buildings which were being erected in 
increasing numbers. In apartment or rooming houses of several 
stories the owners were obliged to erect metal fire escapes. 
Strenuous years of effort at last secured a high degree of efficiency 
in protection against fire. 

Construction of sewers and pavements was pushed forward 
energetically. The first substantial pavement laid by the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Works was on Sandwich Street between Ferry 
Street and Glengarry Avenue. Soon flag, or flat stone, pavements 
were being laid on many blocks of the main thoroughfares. Cedar 
blocks as a surfacing medium were never popular in Windsor, as 
they were fairly expensive and warped badly under severe winter 
weather. But several stretches of roadway were macadamized 
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with a mixture of pit or lake gravel and broken stone to give a hard, 
durable surface. After the sewers were laid, the streets were 
resurfaced with asphalt. By 1888, Windsor had three miles of 
paved streets. In 1891, the Council spent about $20,000 on 
further paving. 

There is a dramatic story of conflict and lawsuit between the 
town and the Street Railway Company in connection with the 
paving in 1884. How were the contractors, Ledbetter and Stewart, 
to pave that section of Sandwich Street occupied by the street 
railway tracks, the turn-table for the purpose of reversing the 
position of the cars, and the switch of considerable length? All 
efforts on the part of the town council and the street railway 
authorities to arrive at a settlement failed. Then the railway 
tracks and mechanisms were surreptitiously removed by persons 
unknown, and deposited upon London Street west of Bruce Avenue. 

The railway company entered suit against the town. The 
court rendered judgment that the town must relay the railway 
tracks, turn-table, and switch “in a substantial and workmanlike 
manner.” But with the relaying of the tracks the street pavement 
was completed. Other points of dispute were evidently aired in 
the legal hearing. One quaint clause of the judgment stipulated 
that the transportation company must “run a car of their railway 
so as to meet each passenger train arriving at the Grand Trunk 
Railway station between sunrise and sunset, provided each train 
arrives within fifteen minutes of the time table time.” 

In the early ’80’s Ouellette Avenue was opened up to the river 
front, in order that a central and permanent ferry landing might be 
established there. Mr. Francis Cleary, the mayor to be, and 
Dr. John Coventry, mayor, persuaded Mrs. Lucetta Medbury of 
Detroit, who owned this river front property, to give a right of way 
for the street opening. A three-store, two-storey brick building was 
removed from the site by a Chicago firm of expert house movers. 
Then the town began work of building up, grading, and constructing 
the street to the river. Mr. Cleary has written a more detailed 
account of this undertaking and its satisfactory conclusion: “A dock 
was built and waitingrooms, custom house erected. In the latter 
part of the year 1883 the ferries commenced running from that 
dock, then abandoning both the upper and lower docks.” 

A tile sewage system relieved Windsor’s sanitation problems. 
Already, in the populous portions of the town the Board of Works 
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had caused wooden sewers or drains to be laid beneath the ground 
in the 1870’s. But in many areas open drains or ditches alongside 
the roads carried off, or left to rot openly, the garbage and refuse 
of the town. Several Windsor physicians blamed the epidemic of 
1881-2 upon this primitive and disgusting method of sewage 
disposal. A campaign initiated by the mayor, Dr. John Coventry, 
led to the installation of tile sewers in various parts of the town. 
These expenses severely taxed Windsor’s limited budget. But by 
careful economy and well-planned arrangements with the banks, 
the town was able to promote these public works and also maintain 

its credit. 

4 

At the same time street lighting by electricity was being intro¬ 
duced. As an initial step certain important areas in Windsor 
such as the town hall, main fire hall, and the business centre were 
lighted by electric lamps powered by dynamos of the telephone 
company. The lamps, suspended from wires stretched across the 
street and fastened at each end to a pole, were probably hung in the 
late autumn of 1886. In October, 1887, The Amherstburg Echo 
reported that the Windsor electric lights were suspended at the 
end of iron arms rather than from wires above the middle of the 
street. The following year, the Windsor Record , in lauding the 
attractions of its town for residence and business location, spoke of 
the advantage of streets lighted with electricity. Thus, there was 
limited electrification of Windsor’s street lighting system while gas 
lamps still remained in operation. 

With the object of utilizing this new source of power a company 
was formed in 1886 to run an electric street car line from Windsor 
to Walkerville. The need for transportation was increasing. It 
was no longer a matter of a few minutes’ walk to reach Windsor’s 
outskirts. Walkerville’s population was growing, also, and the 
opening of ferry service between Walkerville and the opposite 
Detroit shore about 1880 brought travellers and passengers along 
that route. The towns’ business men believed that a Windsor- 
Walkerville street railway line would be a public service and a 

profitable venture. 

J. W. Tringham of the telephone company, an inventor of great 
promise, built the dynamo. His workshop was situated at the 
Horseshoe (the intersection of Aylmer and Glengarry with Howard 
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Avenue). The electric car was approximately twenty-live feet 
long with seats on both sides. The dynamo rested in the centre of 
the car to one side. Two pulleys ran along the top of the car 
connecting the overhead wire with the dynamo. Occasionally, 
when the pulley would become disconnected, the operator, who sat 
in the centre of the car, was forced to climb out on top of the trolley 
to reconnect it. Unlike the steam locomotive of the Windsor- 
Sandwich street railway in the 1870’s, the Tringham dynamo had 
ample power to pull not only one car but several on busy days. 

In June, 1886, this public service had been inaugurated. A few 
weeks later, on August 1, Mr. Tringham died at the early age of 
forty-two years. Life is perishable and memories are short. 
Few people have ever heard that the dynamo which Tringham 
invented ran the first electric street railway of our country. Its 
existence was transitory, also. As the traffic between Walkerville 
and Windsor was not so great as had been expected, the electric car 
was soon discontinued. The horse-drawn trolley, similar to the one 
already in use on the London Street route, was installed by William 
Boomer, Tringham’s successor. But eventually electric railways 
traversed many miles of Essex County’s town and country roads. The 
"Electric Age” was dawning. 

5 

More steam railroad construction and changes in policy affected 
Essex towns and farms in various ways. In August, 1882, the 
Grand Trunk Railway acquired control of the Great Western 
Railway, and its three ferries, the Great Western, the Transit, and the 
Michigan. In 1884 a fine new ferry was added, the Lansdowne , a 
big iron sidewheeler, named in honour of the Marquis of Lans¬ 
downe, Governor-General of Canada, 1883-8. The Windsor 
station, the present Canadian National Railway station, was also 
built at this time. 

While Windsor was becoming increasingly important as a 
railway and industrial centre, Amherstburg was declining. Several 
winters of unusual severity created ice blockades that disrupted 
the Canada Southern Railway ferry service from Amherstburg to 
Stony Island very seriously. By the year 1882 many influential 
business men were favouring a line built to Windsor where ice 
conditions were not such a handicap as near the mouth of the river. 
By using the Windsor and Detroit crossing the Canada Southern 
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Railway could connect directly with the Michigan Central at 
Detroit. The Windsor Board of Trade under the leadership of 
James Dougall campaigned for this change of terminal. Conse¬ 
quently, in 1883 the Canada Southern was taken over by the 
Michigan Central Railway and a new main line was built from 
Essex Centre to Windsor. The Essex to Amherst burg line became 
merely a branch line. Regular ferry service between Amherstburg 
and Stony Island ceased. Only occasional crossings were made 
until 1888 when the Stony Island route was abandoned. 

Thus ended Amherst burg’s prospects of being a railway and 
commercial metropolis. For this delightful riverside town was 
reserved the pleasant role of more leisurely life and custodian of 
the country’s past. If one docs not find there a rushing stream of 
trade and industry, one does find antique rifles that have defended 
our shores; great, old keys that unlock reverent memories; pictures 
and models of famous sailing ships; portraits of men and women, 
humble builders of our nation, stiff, formal, and unsmiling, but 
stamped by a deep integrity without which nothing can endure. 

Leamington, Ruthven, Kingsville, Harrow, and the South 
Essex countryside secured the benefits of railway connection in the 
late ’80’s as described in the introductory “General Survey.” 
The Leamington-Comber line, a branch of the Michigan Central, 
was the first railroad into Leamington. The local newspapers 
reported stages of progress. The Amherstburg Echo of October 15, 
1886, announced the start of work on the Leamington railway 
station: June 3, 1887, beginning of laying iron on the tracks; 
September 9, 1887, completion of the branch and the running of a 
special excursion. The Lake Erie, Essex, and Detroit River 
Railway was completed about two years later. Improved types of 
engines and of cars for specialized services were introduced as 
railway building progressed. Already about 1883 new Canadian 
postal cars greatly facilitated the handling of mail throughout the 
Dominion. October 28, 1887, the Echo reported on the local 
railways changes from wood-burning to coal-burning engines. 

6 

The South Essex and Erie Iakeshore communities responded 
quickly to this stimulus to growth. It was still the era of small 
industries, but they met the demands of the times very adequately. 
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In Kingsville Messrs. Brown and Bird’s woollen factory manu¬ 
factured yarns, blankets, flannels, and tweeds of excellent quality 
and fineness of finish. The machinery was operated by a twenty 
horse-power engine, and natural gas was used as fuel. Ruthven 
had an important woollen industry, also. These mills were a 
definite boon to the farmers and their wives, who could have wool 
from their own flocks manufactured into knitting yarn, blankets, 
tweeds, and other household necessities. In addition, their surplus 
wool found a ready market at the mills. The Klondyke gold rush 
of the following decade greatly enlarged the current demand for 
heavy blankets. In 1898 the Kingsville woollen mill manufactured 
10,000 pairs of blankets, using 80,000 pounds of wool. 

Leamington experienced a disastrous fire in 1883 when the 
business section of the village was almost completely razed. But, as 
in Windsor’s great fire, better buildings replaced the old ones and 
civic improvements progressed. Leamington’s first electric light 
plant was started by William McSween, Walter Stares, and 
J. E. Snyder, on November 1, 1888. The plant was installed in the 
saw mill owned by J. E. Snyder on the corner of Mill and Wigle 
streets. Four months later it was moved to a building erected by 
Lewis Wigle, back of what is now the International Hotel on the 
corner of Mill Street and Erie Street South, where it remained for 
ten years. 

T)ie Leamington Post announced, also, that the town was becoming 
very favourably known as a summer resort: “Mr. Burton of the Lake 
View Hotel says that he could have one hundred boarders steadily 
during the hot weather if he had sufficient room.” Yet the 
commerce of staple articles still had news value. The Post reported: 
“On Saturday last Mr. W. F. McKenzie sold seven new wagons— 
one lumber wagon to Mr. Vanevery of Gosfield, three wagons were 
sent to Tilbury West, one to Lake St. Clair, and two to parties on 
Pelee Island. Yesterday Mr. John Maguire got a handsome 
platform spring peddling wagon from the same establishment. ’ 

7 

Throughout the most of this decade, that is until the completion 
of the railroad to Leamington, Kingsville, and the Lake Erie shore, 
Essex Centre was the railroad shipping point for the whole of the. 
fine and productive South Essex countryside. Varied mercantile 
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and industrial interests accommodated themselves in substantial 
buildings of handsome architectural design. Milne, Laing & Co. 
built the fine block of the Essex Centre Manufacturing Company, 
240 feet frontage, and three stories in height, an outstanding 
structure for a village which only in 1883 reached the size and status 
of incorporation. Other fine buildings, which might have graced 
even city streets, were the Peck and Richardson Block, the Dunstan 
Block, and the Gardner Block. 

Among the many fine private residences were those of Messrs. 
John Milne, W. H. Richardson, Dr. Peter A. Dewar, and J. S. 
Laird. Essex was incorporated as a town by an act taking effect 
on January 1, 1890, The first town council was composed of 
John Milne, mayor; J. C. Dixon, J. A. Hicks, J. M. Hicks, Hugh M. 
Johnston, James Laird, E. C. Lewis, John MacDougall, A. J. 
Reycraft, Charles Roberts, G. J. Thomas and Thomas Shaw. 

Essex Centre’s educational standards kept pace with its material 
progress. The following account is adapted from an announcement 
of the Essex High School, 1904-5. “Previous to 1885 the only 
High School in the county was at Windsor, and ambitious boys 
and girls were badly handicapped in their efforts to get an educa¬ 
tion. In the county council Dr. James Brien led an agitation to 
establish a High School in Essex, and the village voted $8,000 for a 
building. What is now the Baptist church afforded a home to 
teachers and students from August, 1885, to November, 1888, when 
the present handsome building was ready for occupancy. From 
the very first, with Mr. Weir for principal and Miss Bald for 
assistant, the school was a success, and drew students from all 
parts of the county. . . . Later, under the wise administration of 
Mr. C. L. Crassweller the progress of the school was continuous 
and increasing. The enrolment has shown a gradual increase from 
an initial of nineteen students up to one hundred and thirty-eight.” 

8 

Church building and religious work progressed in many 
denominations and communities, but we shall select only three 
typical examples. Windsor’s white Baptist church, the forerunner 
of the present Temple Baptist church on Victoria Avenue, began 
in 1885. Its organization was started by Mr. J. P. Molasky, the 
grandfather of Mrs. W. W. Lanspeary, Her reminiscences, 
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recorded in 1933, are of absorbing interest. Her family, the 
Molaskys, came to Windsor in 1884 to open a music store. Mr. 
J. P. Molasky, in going about to sell pianos and organs, sought 
information regarding Baptist families who would like to have a 
church of their own creed organized. 

He found twelve who became charter members. Money was 
not plentiful but brawn, brains, and willingness conquered all 
obstacles. Mrs. Lanspeary has related: “As soon as the church 
was organized, they decided that the twelve charter members would 
do all the work of the church, such as necessary repairs, cleaning, 
keeping the coal-oil lamps filled. Our pastor, Rev. J. G. Calder, 
said that, as he needed exercise, he would saw the wood and shovel 
the snow.” With a spirit such as this, little wonder that the 
congregation grew and prospered! A new church, the Bruce 
Avenue Baptist Church, was built, and dedicated on August 4, 
1890, during the ministry of Rev. G. B. Davis. This church 
served the congregation for some thirty years. 

The Universalist church at Olinda was built in this decade. A 
few years previously these doctrines had been preached here by 
ministers from Buffalo and Detroit. Many of the residents 
embraced the Universalist bond of fellowship and statement of 
laith. They attended occasional services held in Michael G. Fox’s 
maple grove or in the Olinda schoolhouse. In December, 1880, 
the Olinda congregation was organized as a parish with the 
following officers elected: moderator, Reuben Bruner; clerk, Grove 
Whaley; treasurer, Isaac Whittle; trustees, George Whittle, Thomas 
Noble, Samuel Fox, and Marvin Bruner. In March, 1881, the 
contract for building a church was given to George Wilsher of 
Kingsville for the sum of 51,350. Additional volunteer labour 
completed the building which was dedicated in November, and has 
ever since filled an important mission in the community. 

In the 1880’s the Salvation Army began its work in various 
Essex County towns. The pioneer officer in Leamington was 
Captain Ball, who began Salvation Army services in a little room 
above one of the stores on Main Street. The Kingsville Corps was 
officially opened on June 5, 1886, with Captain Louisa Cowan 
the first officer in charge. 

Windsor Citadel Corps historical notes record that the organiza¬ 
tion there commended itself to the citizens from the beginning. 
Little opposition was offered, except that rival armies set themselves 
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up soon after the original organization of General William Booth 
had made progress. But clashes were avoided. Rival marches 
and processions halted their band music and saluted each other 
when they chanced to pass on the streets. The Salvation Army, 
however, continued its victorious progress long after its imitators 
had ceased to function. Here as elsewhere, some of the best Army 
officers have been young women fired with a zeal to combat the 
misery and misfortune of others. One of these early captains was 
Miss Etta Madden who entered the Army service from nearby 
Dresden at the early age of seventeen, and carried on a noble work 
in Windsor. 

During this time the Ladies’ Benevolent Society of Windsor was 
striving to secure permanent and adequate assistance for the pooi 
and aged. With a grant from the town council, and the co¬ 
operation of a committee of clergymen, and through their own 
efforts to raise funds, the ladies were able to finance the purchase 
of a lot on the northwest corner of Mercer and Wyandotte streets, 
and the erection of a red brick building. In the first week of 
November, 1889, the Home of the Friendless was ready to welcome 
the suffering unfortunates who needed its shelter. 

Meanwhile, a number of public-spirited citizens under the 
direction of Dr. Richard Carney were carrying on investigations 
and surveys regarding the need for a Windsor hospital. In spite 
of their arduous work they found insurmountable indifference 
towards their project of a general hospital. Rev. Dean Wagner, 
however, availed himself of their initial work, raised considerable 
funds in Europe, and the erection of the Hotel Dieu was begun. 

9 

From the northern limits we pass to the most southerly part of 
the county to give a consecutive story of Pelee Island. Its early 
history would rival Prosper Merimee’s novels of Corsica in human 
interest, primitive adventure, physical endurance, and indomitable 
spirit. In fact, most heroines of fiction pale to insignificance 
compared with Elizabeth Turner, a New England maiden captured 
by Indian tribes and forced to live and work as a Wyandotte 
squaw. The pamphlet, Point au Pelee Island , by Thaddeus Smith, 
printed at Amherstburg by the Echo Printing Company, relates her 
story and a great deal of other fascinating material about this 
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southern township of Essex County. Except for Middle Island, a 
small area of about seven hundred acres, slightly farther south in 
Lake Erie, Pelee Island is Canada’s most southerly territory. 

Its early story of Indian life and legend is mingled with the 
narrative of the McKees, the Askins, and the McCormicks. 
Elizabeth Turner became the wife of Alexander McCormick, an 
intrepid Scotsman who was fur-trader and coureur-de-bois. Their 
son, William McCormick, married Mary Cornwall, daughter of 
John Cornwall of Essex County, a United Empire Loyalist who 
had come to Canada from Connecticut. Long-drawn-out legal 
technicalities, surveys, and lawsuits marked the passing of Pelee 
Island into the possession of the family of William McCormick and 
Mary Cornwall and their eleven surviving sons and daughters. 
William McCormick died in 1840 at the age of fifty-six. His 
widow, a most remarkable woman, survived the hardships and 
vicissitudes of nearly a century. She died in 1891, nearly ninety- 
nine years of age. 

To sketch the background of life on Pelee Island we select 
excerpts from Thaddeus Smith, somewhat modified for the sake of 
brevity. The reader should bear in mind that these quotations 
were actually written in 1899. Phrases such as “now living,” 
“now situated,” refer to the end of the nineteenth century. 

When William McCormick moved his family to the Island in 1834, the 
north end was selected for the homestead. Here were two cedar log 
houses, connected by a frame apartment built between, which formed the 
family residence. It was only a few yards from the bluff at the beach 
facing that beautiful sheet of water, the north bay of Pelee Island. . . . 
Almost in front of the house was a good location for a dock, which was 
afterwards built. . . . Other log houses had been built in different parts 
of the Island and were occupied by tenants. The Allens and Butlers, and 
John and George Fox were some of the earlier settlers. . . . 

The McCormicks engaged in general farming, but chiefly in stock 
raising. Horses and cattle could live in the bush for nine months in the 
year; in fact horses lived out of doors the whole season and became quite 
wild. Hogs fed upon nuts, acorns, and roots and were fat by the time 
winter set in. It was great sport at the first snow to go out with dog and 
gun to lay in the year’s supply of pork and lard. 

But they turned their attention largely to getting out cedar and oak 
timber for shipment and to selling firewood, as these were cash articles. 
In 1836 a sawmill was erected at the southeast end of the Island to cut 
red cedar railroad ties for shipment to Cleveland and other United States 
ports. French-Canadian lumbermen, experts in hewing square timber, 
were brought over to the Island. Huge oak timbers, sometimes more 
than two feet square, were shipped to Europe for shipbuilding purposes. 
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The legal proceedings of the 1850’s and 60’s finally ended in 
Judge Boulton’s decision that the McCormicks had rightful posses¬ 
sion of the Island. When this judgment was given and accepted 
by the Canadian government, Alexander Wilkinson, public land 
surveyor of the County of Essex, was appointed to re-survey the 
Island that it might be divided among the eleven children and 
heirs in the manner directed by William McCormick’s will. Upon 
the completion of the survey and plan of the Island in 1867 
twenty-seven years after the death of the father patents were duly 
issued to each of the eleven heirs, who thus received a legal title 
to the land which they had long occupied. 

These twenty-seven years had made little change on the Island 
as a whole. Clearings had been somewhat extended and a little 
more land brought under cultivation. Nearly all the red cedar 
and the square-timber oak had been cut and sold. A few more 
families had come. Captain Zenos O. Quick was there, engaged 
in sailing, fishing, and trapping. He bought a farm, also, became 
a permanent resident, and the father of a numerous family. 
Captain James Cummins came to the Island as lighthouse keeper 
in 1850. He retired with a pension in 1888 at the age of seventy- 
three, and bought a farm. Jeremiah Mahoney from Cork County, 
Ireland, came with his wife and two children about 1859. At 
first, he rented a farm from Lucinda McCormick. Later he 
purchased a farm from Peregrine McCormick. In a pleasant and 
hospitable home he reared a family of eight children. Sina 
Mahoney, born on the Island in 1859, became one of its best known 

fishermen. . 

But Pelee Island, lying some fifteen miles off the main shore ol 

South Essex, was still incredibly isolated in the 1860’s. There was 
no steamboat running to the Island and no regular line of sailboats. 
There was no post office there as yet. Mail was brought from 
Kingsville by any resident who happened to be making the trip 
to the mainland in his own boat. In winter the people were often 
without mail for many weeks. There were no schools and no 
churches. Of the Island area of some 11,000 acres about half was 
marshland covered with a heavy growth of aquatic grass and rank, 
soggy vegetation. Here were the breeding grounds of innumerable 
mosquitoes and deer-flies that were an agony to both man and beast 
in the milder seasons. Malaria and intermittent fevers scourged 
the inhabitants. 
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After the end of litigation, however, a new era gradually dawned. 
But transportation long remained a difficult problem. A small 
steamer running from the southern shore of Essex to the Island 
and to Sandusky proved a great convenience but not a paying 
investment. When it had to be discontinued, sailboats again 
provided transportation. 

Again we quote and paraphrase Thaddeus Smith. “Two 
short docks had by this time been built, one at the north end and 
one at the west side at which boats of light draft could land. . . . 
F. Burrel McCormick, grandson of William McCormick, returned 
to the Island and settled on his inherited estate at the south end. 
He engaged in cutting wood, building docks, and encouraged a 
line of steamers from Cleveland to stop here for their supply of 
wood. His brother Charles also returned and joined him in the 
work. They opened a small general store at the south end—the 
first store on the Island. But this was a premature venture, as 
there was not sufficient population to sustain it.” 

The younger McCormicks built a large dock at the south end. 
When Lake Erie’s winter storms dashed it to pieces they rebuilt. 
Again the waves washed it away. They interested a friend, Mr. 
Abbott, of Wheeling, West Virginia, in erecting a large summer 
hotel. “Breeze Place Hotel” was finished sufficiendy to be 
occupied but failed to become a crowded and popular resort. 

Gradually, grape growing and wine making became a flourishing 
industry on nineteenth century Pelee. Three Kentuckians, Messrs. 
D. J. Williams, Thomas S. Williams, and Thaddeus Smith pur¬ 
chased from Thomas C. McCormick forty acres of choice land on 
the north end of the Island. A vast stone wine-cellar and house 
were completed in 1868 ready for the first crop of grapes. “Thad¬ 
deus Smith moved his family to the Island and took control, as 
manager, of the grape-growing and wine-making plant of Smith, 
Williams & Company, which they called the Vin Villa Vineyards. 
Mr. Smith became a permanent resident of the Island and a 
naturalized Canadian citizen.” 

Edward and John Wardroper, bachelor brothers, also came to 
Pelee. Englishmen by birth, they were much interested in sports, 
fox hunting, the splendid duck shooting in the marshes, the black 
bass fishing around the shores and reefs. They bought fifteen 
acres of land on the west side from William McCormick, which they 
improved and planted with grapes. 
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Thaddeus Smith, as agent and promoter of the Vin Villa wines, 
interested Mr. J. S. Hamilton, head of the firm of Hamilton & 
Dunlop, wholesale and retail liquor merchants of Brantford. On 
his frequent visits to the Island, Mr. Hamilton took keen interest in 
its general development. In order to increase production of 
grapes, he organized a new company about 1890, the Pelee Island 
Wine and Vineyard Co., Limited, of which he was president. This 
company built a new wine-house and cellar on the west side of the 
Island, one of the most complete wine-making establishments in 
Ca tada in the 1890’s. 

Pelee Island was originally a part of the Township of Mersea. 
But as its isolation made necessary special municipal organization, 
the Ontario Legislature in 1868 passed a bill making the Island a 
separate municipality, the Township of Pelee. The first township 
council elected was: Arthur M. McCormick, reeve; Walter Grubb 
and Zenos O. Quick, councillors; Charles W. McCormick, clerk. 

The draining of the marshes in the 1880’s had the effect of 
doubling the amount of arable land, drying up the malarial areas, 
and consequently advancing all standards of living. Mr. Lemuel S. 
Brown of Cleveland, and Dr. John M. Scudder of Cincinnati, who 
became interested and progressive landlords in the Island, under¬ 
took this beneficial project. In 1888 steam dredges were put to 
work cutting canals through the marshes. These canals directed 
the flow of water to one point where a steam pumping plant was 
erected to pump it into the lake. Thus, thousands of acres of deep, 
rich soil were made available for the cultivation of hay, corn, 
potatoes, cereals, vineyards, peach orchards, and tobacco. The 
embankments made by the earth dug out of the canals provided 
excellent roadbeds and have become a part of the public road 
system of the Island. 

This vast enterprise brought no financial success to the pro¬ 
moters but great benefit to the increasing population of Pelee. 
Later, the whole marsh drainage system was put in charge of the 
township officials under the Municipal Drainage Act of Ontario. 
Two additional pumping stations were erected. Costs of the 
drainage system were then paid by the taxes upon the reclaimed 
lands. 

By the end of the nineteenth century Pelee Island had four 
fine public schools; four churches, one Church of England, one 
Roman Catholic, two Methodist; and four post offices. The main 
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post office was in the store of Arthur M. McCormick, also post¬ 
master, who purchased and remodelled the old Vin Villa wine 
house into one of the finest stores in Essex County. A steamboat 
line was established to the Island from Kingsville, Leamington, and 
Windsor. The docks were enlarged and extended into deeper 
water to increase shipping facilities. In the ’70’s and early ’80’s 
fishing was a very profitable industry, and thousands of pounds of 
fresh water fish were shipped annually to Sandusky, Ohio. Mr. 
Robert Little’s hotel, The Island Home, near the west side dock; 
the Maccabees Hall; the old stone town hall; the telephone office; 
the Pelee Island Wine Company’s large wine house and cellars; 
and other buildings and residences made a very thriving little 
village facing the sunset over Erie’s historic waves. 

Pelee Island about 1883 could boast the erection of a $100,000 
Club House for what was then said to be the wealthiest and most 
exclusive Club in the world. Its membership of American states¬ 
men and multi-millionaires was limited to twenty-five. They 
were attracted chiefly by the excellent black bass fishing with rod 
and line. Original members included General Philip H. Sheridan, 
victorious Northern general in the American Civil War; Robert T. 
Lincoln, son of President Abraham Lincoln; Marshall Field of 
Chicago, and others. The Club buildings occupying a beautiful, 
wooded park of several acres were situated at the extreme northwest 
end of the Island. The members, though their fishing vacations 
were brief, spent annually large amounts of money and contributed 
generously to church funds and charitable projects. 

10 

In 1881 the Agricultural Commission of Ontario issued a 
voluminous report listing data from each county. Essex farming 
compared very favourably with that of other counties. Re live 
stock the townships reported on the whole, in round numbers, 
22,000 horned cattle, 12,000 horses, 12,000 sheep, and 14,000 hogs. 
Few of these animals were anything but common stock. Some 
Old Country farmers, however, who had recently settled in the 
county, had introduced fine stallions of the Clydesdale and Per- 
cheron breeds. In the past year a large number of horses had 
been shipped to Manitoba and the United States for farm work and 
heavy draught purposes, price of the former from $90 to $120; the 
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latter $130 to $140. In New York, Philadelphia, and other 
American cities Canadian horses were always in demand for drayrng 
and other heavy work. On Essex farms oxen were still used. 
Later statistics gave 270 working oxen in the county in 1883. hut 
their use was diminishing. In 1884 there were only 185. 

About 2 000 head of horned cattle were fattened annually on 
the Walker farms for export to England. These catde were shipped 
alive by the Great Western and Grand Trunk Railways to Montreal 
where they were transferred to transatlantic vessels. Durham, 
Hereford, and Galloway grades—not the common stock—were 

necessary for the English market. 

Cheese making by the factory system had been established in 

Ontario in the 1860’s. Dr. Fred Landon of London has written: 
“Few changes in agriculture in this country have meant more in 
actual wealth than this innovation.” Factory production of 
cheese did not develop in Essex County as it did in such counties as 
Oxford with forty-eight cheese factories, Middlesex forty-one, 
Elgin thirty-six, Perth thirty, Hastings forty-eight. On the other 
hand, several counties reported only three or four factories in 1881. 
Essex County had a cheese factory at Cottam in Gosfield Township, 
one in Mersea Township, and three private factories in Maidstone 
Township. Throughout the ’80’s the cheese industry increased in 
Essex. One of the pioneer cheese manufacturers was William 
Pettypiece of Anderdon Township. In Maidstone Township Mr 
George Patillo, a prominent and successful farmer, also operated 
a cheese factory at Patillo along the shore of Lake St. Clair. His 
product, which was of excellent quality, found a ready local 
market. Butter was extensively made by private individuals but 

not by factories. 

As a home industry a profitable use of straw and wool was made 
by wives and daughters of the French settlers. Many of these 
women and girls were experts in braiding stra ™ 
woollen socks. In the past year Detroit had bought $80,000 worth 
of straw braid from the French Canadian women of Essex County. 
Mexico and South American countries also bought these straws 
which, made up into fashionable shapes, commanded a ready sale. 

At Walkerville a glucose or grape sugar refining factory ha 
been in operation for two years. Glucose was used in brewing lager 
beer and in the manufacture of confectionery. Combined with 
sorghum syrup it was hoped it might develop into a considerable 



Pitt Street West, Windsor, in the late 1880’s, opposite present Windsor 

Daily Star building. 














Walter T. Griffith, of Dearborn, Michigan, has sketched picturesque 
types of the 1880’s, the telegraph messenger, girl with the Grecian bend, 

dude, and counter hopper. 




























































The old grocery store and moving day by Mr. Griffith also reveal life as 

it was in the 1880’s. 











First Essex High School. Previous to 1885, the only public high school 
in Essex County was at Windsor. In the fall of that year high school 
classes were started in an Essex Centre church. Three years later the 
building shown was opened and served until its destruction by fire in 

1921. The first unit of the present school was opened in September, 

1922. The enlarged Essex District High School was officially opened 

in 1950. 
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Above: Number 2 Hook and Ladder Company, Ouellette Square, 
Windsor (on site of present Prince Edward Hotel). Old St. Mary’s 
Academy in background. The voluntary firemen enjoyed social 

distinction. 

Below: Cattle barns, Walker and Tecumseh Road, Walkerville, owned 
by Hiram Walker and Sons, who used distillery by-products to fatten 
large numbers of cattle for export. 











Queen Street, Tilbury, 1887 and 1952. This street marks the geo¬ 
graphical boundary between Essex and Kent counties. What a 

change in 65 years! 
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molasses industry. Essex County farmers were already growing 
sorghum on a limited scale. From an acre of the crop about three 
hundred gallons of syrup could be obtained, selling at fifty cents a 
gallon. A few men had undertaken bee-keeping for the production 
of honey on the best known scientific principles. Their apiaries 
were small and, so far, in an experimental stage, but promised 
increasing profits. 

As the county was surrounded on three sides by water, fishing 
was a considerable industry. The whitefish and herring catch 
had an annual value of about $60,000. These surrounding waters 
and Essex County’s southerly position gave it great advantages for 
the fruit growing industry. The market facilities were good, 
populous centres such as Amherstburg, Windsor, Chatham, and 
Detroit being within easy distance. 

The general character of the soil was described as good, black 
loam of four, twelve, or eighteen inches depth with clay subsoil. 
In townships bordering Lake Erie sandy loam was more pre¬ 
dominant. Anderdon Township had—and still has—considerable 
marshy land around the Canard River. Malden and Mersea also 
have large tracts of marsh land suitable for hunting, trapping, and 
duck shooting. But eighty-four per cent of the cultivable land was 
reported first-class for agricultural purposes. 

Pine stumps were evidently a great stumbling block in early 
agriculture. Whereas such items as “stock” were all lumped 
together in the ’81 conditions of husbandry, “stumps” had a special 
heading. Bruce County admitted having a few pine stumps. 
Carleton confessed “The stumps still in the ground are chiefly 
pine.” But our farmers declared “There are no pine stumps 
anywhere in Essex.” 

Essex lands were for the most part free from the stones and 
boulders scattered over many counties, which saved the toil of 
clearing the land of stones. It also accounts for the comparative 
absence of stone houses or stone fences which are common in some 
districts. Essex has not the high hills which vary the contour of 
many counties, but a pleasant, rolling landscape. Its flatness and 
lack of soaring, picturesque hills, are atoned for by its shining waters 
encircling three sides. 

Underdraining of farms and fields was a great problem in 
making the land cultivable. Essex reported in ’81 that very little 
underdraining had been done except in Gosfield Township. No 
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figures were available as to the proportion in which tiles were used. 
But tribute was paid to the Ontario Tile Drainage Act of 1878 for 
the reclamation of wet lands. Benefiting by the terms of this Act, 
the farmers of Essex had brought under cultivation thousands of 
acres recently all but worthless, but with proper drainage already 
yielding profitable returns. 

11 

At this time nearly two-thirds of the county was still forested, 
but the lumber indusU’ies were depleting the timber. Twenty-five 
mills were at work cutting whitewood (tulip), oak, ash, elm, 
hickory, bass, sycamore, and other woods, for local use and for 
export to the United States where Canadian lumber was in demand 
for various manufacturing and building industries. This export 
brought into the county hundreds of thousands of dollars annually 
throughout the ’80’s. All workmen desiring winter employment 
could find work in the lumber camps. Charcoal burning was also 
a considerable industry, with thirty charcoal kilns consuming six 
hundred cords of wood weekly. The charcoal was shipped to the 
United States for use in iron smelting. 

Throughout all these creative years, politics touched and 
moulded everyday life, even if elections occurred only occasionally. 
In accordance with the four-year term of office of the Ontario 
Legislature, 1883 was the year for a provincial election. This was 
held on Tuesday, February 27. The candidates in Essex North 
were Mr. Solomon White, Windsor lawyer, the member since the 
by-election of 1878. The Liberal nominee was Thomas Plant 
who had come from England to settle in Maidstone Township, 
Lot 14, along the Middle Road in 1856. He became a very 
prosperous farmer, owner of 500 acres of land. He was reeve of the 
township for twelve years, member of the School Board, president 
of Maidstone Agricultural Society, and warden of the county. 
Mr. White was again elected with a majority of 318. 

In Essex South the Conservative candidate was Mr. Thomas B. 
White, brother of Solomon White. He was prominent and 
efficient in municipal government, but was defeated by Mr. W. D. 
Balfour, Liberal. The latter, however, obtained a majority of 
only 32. Throughout the province Mr. Mowat’s government was 
sustained with diminished lollowing. 
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The legislation with which our Essex candidates, Mr. Balfour, 
supporter of the government, Mr. Solomon White, in the opposition, 
were concerned in these ’80’s was: (1) The Boundary Dispute over 
territory which both Manitoba and Ontario claimed. The 
Federal government favoured the Manitoba claim. (2) The 
dispute between the Dominion and the Province of Ontario re 
control of Crown Lands. Sir John A. Macdonald claimed that, 
as the Lands had originally belonged to the Indians, that had 
passed with other Indian rights to the Dominion. (3) The dispute 
as to which Government had the right to grant liquor licences. 
Feeling between Macdonald’s Conservative Dominion government 
and Mowat’s Provincial Liberal government was highly charged 
with bitter animosity. 

On Monday, March 17, 1884, came “the sensation of the 
season.” As part of this amazing disclosure the Speaker read the 
following letter from Mr. William Balfour: 

House of Assembly, Toronto, March 17, 1884: 3 p.m. 

Dear Sir, 

I hereby enclose you the sum of $800 in $100 bills handed to me at 
2.30 p.m. today, and now handed to you by me. It was given to me by a 
man named Big Push Wilkinson, in Room 9, Walker House, to influence 
my vote against the Government during the present session. I made 
no promises. 

Yours faithfully, 

William D. Balfour 

Other government supporters had been approached in this 
attempt to buy them to vote against the government, and thus 
defeat Mowat’s ministry. Mr. Robert McKim, member for 
Wellington West, had also written to the Speaker enclosing ten 
crisp new $100 bills that had been given him to buy his vote in the 
House. South Essex banqueted its member for his part in trapping 
and exposing the vote buyers. The investigating Commission, 
which made its report in January, 1885, attached no blame to the 
members who had suffered these offers to be made to them in 
order that they might have conclusive evidence against the 
“brawling brood of bribers,” as the press reports dubbed the 
malefactors. Excited and highly virulent articles filled many 
columns of the party newspapers. But amid all the passions 
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aroused, the incident had the salutary effect of showing how futile 
it was to try to buy the votes of members of the Legislature. 

The next Ontario election of Tuesday, December 28, 1886, was 
the climax of a keen campaign throughout the province. At this 
election the “one man, one vote” principle was introduced. News¬ 
papers carried lengthy columns of instructions to scrutineers and to 
electors. “No person is entitled to vote in any electoral district 
unless he is at the time of the election a resident of that electoral 
district, and as a consequence no person can vote in more than 
one electoral district.” 

The Liberal government was bitterly attacked on the subject of 
the “Ross Bible.” This was a selection of Bible readings suitable 
for opening and closing schools, and very appropriate for the 
children themselves to read. It was printed in large, clear type, 
a well-bound dignified volume, as those who still remember the 
“Ross Bible” can testify. The selection was made or approved by 
clergymen of various religious denominations. But some Protes¬ 
tants chose to raise a great outcry because the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop Lynch of Toronto had been consulted. This book, 
authorized by the Ontario Department of Education, the minister 
at that time being Hon. George W. Ross, was made the subject of 
many absurd charges against Mr. Ross and the Mowat government. 
Winter weather enveloped the province, but the political pot 
boiled with summer heat. 

In Essex North the rival candidates were Gaspard Pacaud, 
Liberal, and Solomon White, Conservative. But Liberalism was 
dominant as Mr. Mowat had been successful in his struggle for 
provincial rights. Mr. Pacaud was elected by a majority of 
twenty-nine over Mr. White, who had represented the riding for 
nine years. Gaspard Pacaud was born at Arthabaska, Quebec 
province, in 1859. He studied law for a time, then turned to 
journalism. When he came to Windsor, he established U Progres , 
one of the first French newspapers in Southwestern Ontario. 

In Essex South Mr. W. D. Balfour was elected with a majority 
of 387 over Napoleon Alexander Coste, Conservative. Mr. Coste 
was born in Marseilles, France, 1835. He was well educated and 
as a young man served in both the French and English navy. 
Upon becoming a Canadian citizen in Essex County he rose 
rapidly, as mentioned in a previous chapter. His defeat was a fate 
shared by many Conservative candidates of 1886. The government 
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majority was doubled over that of the previous election—a splendid 
victory for the Liberal party. Out of ninety provincial ridings 
the Liberals were successful in fifty-eight. 

Meanwhile, in the Dominion elections Sir John A. Macdonald 
and the Conservatives were as successful as Mowat and the Liberal 
government in the Province of Ontario. Liberal newspapers and 
politicians heaped unsparing abuse upon Sir John A. for the 
“gerrymander” of 1882. That is, as a result of the census of 1881, 
Ontario was entitled to four additional seats in the Federal parlia¬ 
ment. The Liberals claimed that, in readjusting the electoral 
divisions to make provision for the increase, Macdonald had aimed 
“to hive the Grits.” But the famous Canadian Pacific Railway 
was being built energetically. The country was prosperous and 
expanding in spite of the temporary agricultural depression. In 
the election of Tuesday, June 20, 1882, the government carried 
almost two seats out of every three. That is, the returns were 
139 Conservatives, 71 Liberals, in the Dominion House. 

Little wonder that in Essex County both the Liberal candidates 
were defeated! In Essex North, Mr. J. C. Patterson was successful 
as he had been in 1878. Mr. J. A. Kilroy, Liberal, was defeated. 
He was a Windsor business man, dealer in groceries and liquors. 
In Essex South, Lewis Wigle, Conservative, was elected. He had 
already served two terms in the Ontario legislature. In his home 
riding he was one of the most progressive citizens of Leamington 
which was steadily growing to the status of a town. The Liberal 
candidate was William McGregor, who had been elected in 1874, 
and was destined to be elected later. But the frank, public-spirited, 
genial Liberal candidate met defeat in 1882. It was during this 
fifth parliament of Canada that the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
completed. On November 7, 1885, at Craigellachie in the Rocky 
Mountains, Sir Donald Smith drove in the last spike. Its construc¬ 
tion was an amazing achievement for a country of 4,000,000 
population. 

In February, 1887, the Conservative party gained another 
victory, but with diminished following. Nominations took place 
on Tuesday, February 15, and voting a week later. In Essex 
North, Mr. J. C. Patterson again won a victory for the Conservative 
party but with a greatly reduced majority. 1 he defeated Liberal 
candidate was Mr. Francis Cleary, who was born in Ireland, 1840. 
His parents came to Canada when he was one year old. He was 
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educated in Toronto, qualified as a lawyer, and in 1867 formed the 
partnership of Cameron and Cleary, at Windsor. In 1886, Mr. 
R. F. Sutherland joined this association, and the firm became 
Cameron, Cleary, and Sutherland until the death of Mr. Cameron. 
Mr. Cleary was mayor of Windsor for three years, 1883, '84, and ’85. 
His name is also well known because of the valuable historical 
research and writing which he has done on various topics of the 
county’s early history. He was President of the Essex County 
Historical Society from 1904 to 1914, and Honorary President 
for some years following. 

In Essex South the Liberal candidate, Dr. James Brien, was 
successful by a narrow majority of about thirty-three votes over 
Mr. Lewis Wigle. Dr. James Brien, the son of pioneers of Kent 
County, was born in Howard Township, 1848. After attendance 
at the London grammar school, he graduated from the Medical 
College at Kingston, 1872. In 1876 he settled in Essex Centre. 
He was a skilled physician, a successful business man, and an 
honourable and efficient public official. 
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THE END OF THE VICTORIAN EPOCH 


THE EIGHTEEN NINETIES 

I N 1891 THE POPULATION of Essex County was 55,545. 

Ten years later it was only 58,744. This increase of less than 
six per cent is by far the lowest for any census period during the 
past century. In the towns of Amherstburg and Essex, in the 
village of Belle River, and in several of the townships, there was 
loss of population. The most important exceptions to this down¬ 
ward trend were the urban centres of Windsor, Walkerville, 
Leamington, and Kingsville. These showed noticeable, although 
not spectacular population increases, associated with developments 
in industry and transportation. The coming of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to Windsor in 1890 — it was the last of the big rail¬ 
ways to reach Windsor — was a factor in the growth of that centre. 
Windsor became a city in 1892. Town status came to Essex, 
Leamington, and Walkerville in 1890 and to Kingsville in 1901. 
Harrow became a police village in 1898. Completion of the Lake 
Erie, Essex and Detroit River Railway by the Walkers from 
Walkerville through Harrow and Kingsville to Leamington in the 
late 1880’s had a stimulating effect upon those places and also upon 
the townships of Colchester, Gosfield, and Mersea through which 
it passed. An associated political change was the division of 
Gosfield Township into the townships of Gosfield North and South. 
This followed the division of Colchester into Colchester North and 
South, which first appeared in the 1881 census and preceded the 
separation of Tilbury into Tilbury North and West, which appeared 
in the 1901 census. Sandwich South was also separated from the 
Township of Sandwich West in time for the census of 1901. 

2 

Two depressions are shown in United States economic charts 
for the 1890's — the panic of 1893 extending from the middle of that 
year to mid-1895 and the silver campaign depression of 1896 and 
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1897. A short period of recovery in the last half of 1895 intervened. 
It was during the good times at the beginning of the decade that 
Windsor became a city. Economic recovery in Essex County and 
Canada in general was substantial during the latter nineties, largely 
as a result of the vigorous immigration and trade policy of the new 
Laurier administration. “Best in years” was the verdict of 
commercial agencies in regard to the current business of Canada 
in the summer of 1897. The following year Essex County residents 
were proud in the knowledge that their county was being advertised 
in Canada as the natural gas belt and a famous producer of top- 
grade tobacco. Meanwhile less than 250 miles to the east, the 
beginning of hydro-electric development at Niagara Falls about 
1895 was to establish a new source of power for Southern Ontario, 
including Essex County. 

In the depression of 1893-5 the Essex County economy appears 
to have been particularly sensitive to conditions in the United 
States. In the summer of 1893 the Michigan Central Railway and 
the Anderdon quarry laid off many men because of the hard times. 
As a relief measure for men unemployed during the following winter 
Hiram Walker undertook the clearing of eight hundred acres of bush 
land near Paquette. In Windsor, which had been quite prosperous 
at the beginning of the decade, building practically stopped and by 
the fall of 1894, there were an estimated two hundred vacant houses 
in the city. Low prices accompanied the depression—bread sold 
at three and one-half cents a loaf and hair cuts were twenty cents. 
By 1896 Windsor banks had practically declared a boycott on 
American silver and Detroit, with a large number of former 
Canadians living there, was concerned about Canadian workers 
coming to that city. To cap the climax in July, 1897, the Dingley 
tariff, which raised some American protective duties to prohibitive 
heights, came into force in the United States. But this trade barrier 
was not enough to stop the return of prosperity to Essex County 
and Canada as the 1890’s drew to a close. 

The same story of depression and recovery as in Windsor came 
from the rest of Essex County. French-Canadians were leaving 
Rochester Township to work in the factories of the Eastern United 
States. Tilbury North reported that the exodus was beginning to 
tell in that section. From Amhcrstburg the movement of people to 
the United States was unusually heavy in the spring of 1896. But, 
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the darkest hour is often just before the dawn. This was certainly 
true of Essex County at that time. 

A significant item appeared in the press of April, 1895: “The 
large timber business that has been done in Essex County this 
winter must have put a good deal of money into circulation. Few 
people had any idea there was so much good timber yet standing.” 
Another harbinger of better times to come was the Diamond Jubilee 
celebration in honour of Queen Victoria in June, 1897, accom¬ 
panied, as it was, by a great outburst of patriotism. The Klondyke 
gold rush in the closing three or four years of the nineteenth 
century gave Canada profitable publicity. Essex County con¬ 
tributed its share of adventurous spirits who went to the distant 
Yukon in search of gold. The return of prosperity was evident in 
various ways within Essex County itself. As early as March, 1897, 
a number of families, who had gone to the United States a few years 
before, were back on their old farms in Tilbury North. Windsor 
and Leamington reported building brisk in that year and in the 
latter centre formation of a Business Men’s Association took place. 

A flourishing summer resort industry aided and accompanied 
general prosperity. Railway service to the Harrow-Kingsville- 
Leamington section from Windsor and Detroit provided by the 
Walkers opened up the Lake Erie shore from Colchester east to a 
resort-minded public. The Amherstburg section offered many 
attractions. The railway ran special trains to the popular and 
beautiful Mettawas summer hotel at Kingsville, which the Walkers 
owned. On August 4, 1899 The Amlwstburg Echo reported: 
“ Kingsville —Every house in town is occupied and every private 
home that takes in boarders is full to overflowing. The cottages 
along the lake front present a brilliant appearance with their names 
printed on bunting such as Haven of Rest, Dewey, Minto Cat, 
Southwold, etc.” Colchester South contributed its quota of news: 
“Oxley has become quite a summer resort. A large number from 
Detroit and other places are spending their holidays there. I hat 
local residents patronized their own resort areas is evident from The 
Amherstburg Echo of September 11, 1896: “ Town oj Essex Essexvillc 
at Cedar Beach has again relaxed into solitude, all the residents 
from town who spent the summer months there having returned to 
their homes.” A modern touch came with a Windsor announce¬ 
ment in June, 1898, that H. O. Fleming had imported a barrel of 
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Coca-Cola, a new summer drink, at $2.40 a gallon, plus thirty 
per cent ad valorem. 

General progress advanced, with drainage schemes ranking high 
in the public interest. The improvement of the River Ruscom 
Drain was entrusted to William Newman, C.E., in the fall of 1897. 
Other prominent surveyors in the Essex County of that period were 
Alex. Baird and J. S. Laird. A private drainage project was 
described in detail in November, 1895: 11 Sandwich West —Daniel 
Scotten has seventy-five teams at work excavating the drainage 
canal through his farms in Sandwich West. The canal has a total 
length of three miles and is thirty-six feet wide across the top. It 
extends from the Detroit River and is deep enough to allow a boat 
drawing three feet of water to pass up easily.” Drainage of the low- 
lying lands of Essex County was well under way before the turn of 
the century. 

The almost complete displacement of rail fences by wire fences 
was evident by that time. But, the town watering cart to abate the 
nuisance of dusty roads continued into the new century. Improve¬ 
ment in sidewalks was also noted. Provincial Road Commissioner 
Campbell made a public statement that the best material for side¬ 
walks was artificial stone in preference to wooden sidewalks, which 
lasted only a relatively few years. The more permanent type of 
sidewalks rapidly came into use in the main county centres. 
Walkerville was among the leaders with the announcement in July, 
1896 of completion of a silex stone sidewalk on Wyandotte Street 
from Lincoln to Walker Road. 

The county was flooded with catalogues from the big Toronto 
department stores. This annoyed the local merchants who 
maintained that except for a few “bait lines” the people could 
buy just as well at home. 

3 

Essex County residents had developed a love of beauty at this 
time. Walkerville, under the leadership of the Walkers, was a most 
attractive place. In 1894 Hiram Walker and Sons opened their 
fine new office building, which even today, as through the inter¬ 
vening years, calls forth the admiration of visitors. In Windsor 
the present imposing St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church was 
erected to replace an earlier building destroyed by fire. A co¬ 
operative effort was the formation of a horticultural society for 
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Windsor, Walkerville, and Sandwich in January, 1896. The 
organization meeting was held in the office of Stephen Lusted, city 
clerk of Windsor. Another Windsor man, Sam Stover, contributed 
toward the program of beautification by planting 7,000 ornamental 
trees on his lake front at Belle River and the Puce. 

4 

All was not beautiful, however, in the Essex County of sixty 
years ago. Diphtheria, the scourge of children, played no favourites 
in town or country. Another killer of the first magnitude was 
typhoid fever. Windsor’s severe typhoid outbreak in the middle 
ninedes was blamed upon contaminated drinking water obtained 
from the Detroit River. Smallpox was, fortunately, less frequent, 
but when it threatened, terror gripped the human heart. An 
outbreak in the autumn of 1899 led to a general vaccination order 
for Essex County. Today these three dread diseases have prac¬ 
tically disappeared, thanks to medical science. 

Fires and explosions were, as ever, hazards to life and property. 
Essex towns were, however, gradually increasing their preventive 
measures. In the early nineties, Leamington bought fire-fighting 
equipment, a hand engine and two hose carts. A body of public- 
spirited citizens served as fire department. In Windsor Fire Chief 
Cheyne’s annual report of 1894 showed thirty-one men on the roll, 
three permanent, and twenty-eight call men. Seven were night 
men who slept in the central fire hall. 

Destructive fires damaged Windsor, McGregor, Harrow, 
Comber, and Stoney Point during this decade. In the days of 
horse-drawn fire engines, when larger towns could render little 
assistance, rural communities were particularly exposed. The 
Amherstburg Echo, describing the Harrow fire of August 5, 1894, 
which came close to destroying the entire hamlet, stated: “The 
village had no fire protection of any kind and the members of the 
bucket brigade are certainly deserving of much credit for the work 
they did.” After the fire people drove in to see the ruins. “There 
were at least two hundred rigs tied up on the main street at one 
time. People coming from Arner four miles away said there was a 
shower of cinders there while the fire occurred. 

The widespread use of steam power for the operation of mills and 
threshing machines made boiler explosions a terrifying possibility. 
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A catastrophe of this nature occurred at Staples in Essex County 
in September, 1892. Seven men were killed outright and several 
others were badly hurt. Mill and sheds were blown into frag¬ 
ments. The Amherstburg Echo of September 23, 1892, described 
the disaster: “An awful calamity has overtaken the little village of 
Staples, which lies about five miles south and two miles west of 
Comber on the Leamington and St. Clair Railway at the Mersea 
and Tilbury West Townline. Staples is a new settlement, opened 
up about three years ago in the bush and has a population of 200, 
a third of whom are French. Its principal industries are three saw 
and stave mills and it was in the largest of these that the catastrophe 
occurred which has plunged the little community into mourning.” 
But the village had the energy to continue growdi, street and house 
building, throughout the forest-farm era of industry. 

5 

What was considered proper conduct of that day is vividly 
illustrated in The Amherstburg Echo of June 13, 1890: “There is at 
present stopping at Chappell’s below Sandwich, the daughter of a 
very aristocratic and rich Detroiter, who has been placed there by 
her parents in hope of curing her of cigarette smoking. She, during 
the past year, has become a slave to it and for the past two months 
her mind has been affected. The best physicians in the east were 
consulted but they could do nothing for her. She would rave like a 
maniac if she were not allowed to smoke and it was decided to send 
her to some quiet place and gradually shut off the supply of 
cigarettes. She has been at Chappell’s for about three weeks and 
does not at present smoke one-quarter as many as when she went 
there.” Dancing was also regarded as an evil in certain quarters. 
In the latter nineties, Rev. Father Joseph Bayard of St. Alphonsus 
Church, Windsor, issued an edict forbidding dancing of any kind. 
This resulted in a ball planned by the Catholic Foresters being 
cancelled. Rev. J. R. Gundy of the Windsor Methodist Church 
also spoke against it. In the Roman Catholic parishes of Assump¬ 
tion, Sandwich, and St. Joseph, River Canard, the priests encour¬ 
aged duty rather than hilarity. Father Joseph J. Aboulin of Assump¬ 
tion and Father Francois Marseilles of St. Joseph were both 
strongly opposed to dancing and forbade it from the pulpit. 
Another “evil” which challenged the forces of reform was the 
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pool room. A Sandwich news item appeared in the Echo of 
December 1, 1899: “The law-abiding people of the county town 
have signed a petition asking that the pool room be closed. They 
propose to fight it out if it takes till after Christmas.” The county 
town also had a curfew by-law in effect, which “accomplished a 
world of good” in clearing the streets “which used to be thronged 
with children until a late hour every night.” Windsor, likewise, 
adopted a curfew by-law, which put children off the streets 
after 9 p.m. 

Children are a necessity, but tramps are a nuisance. There 
were too many of these unwelcome individuals around Essex County 
in “the good old days.” In the spring of 1898, for example, the 
county constables had a great number of them on their hands and 
were busy in sending them off to the United States or making them 
find work. Belle River accommodated no less than seven tramps 
in its lock-up on a certain night and reported that its cells were in 
use every night. 

Another nuisance was caused by cattle running loose in the 
urban centres. Definite complaints against allowing these animals 
the freedom of the streets were recorded in Leamington, Essex, and 
Windsor. Excitement prevailed in Windsor on a Sunday in May, 
1896 when after Poundkeeper Evans had impounded forty cattle 
grazing on a commons south of Erie Street, the owners stormed the 
pound and forced Evans to release the cattle. 

6 

In 1890 Essex was still an important lumbering county, 
although less so than ten years previously. Square elm was in the 
lead with square oak, hickory, and maple also of importance. By 
the early 1900’s the great lumbering days were over and agriculture 
held undisputed sway. Until that time lumbering activities were 
widespread in Essex County and such names as Ainslie of Comber; 
David Conklin of Kingsville; Gardner, Naylor and De Cew of 
Essex; Misener of Camp Palmer; Neibergall of Staples; Ed. Smith 
of Rochester; Rees of South Woodslee; Sicklesteele and Thomas 
Ouellette of McGregor appeared frequently in the press. Increas¬ 
ing sales of mills as the decade progressed would seem to indicate a 
desire on the part of the operators to get out of the business, while 
conditions were favourable. 
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There was also increasing specialization from straight saw 
milling to a more varied production. The town of Essex, for 
example, developed a variety of lumber milling which included 
saw mill, planing mill, handle, furniture, stave, hoop, heading, 
butter bowl and dish-making activities. Charcoal kilns, an 
ashery and soap factory in Essex town, also depended upon the 
forests. 

The reported accumulation of square timber along the side of 
the road between Essex and Cottam suggests that cold, snowy 
winters which were fairly common in the 1880’s and 1890’s facili¬ 
tated the movement of timber to the mills. The handicap imposed 
upon the industry by unusually mild winter conditions is illustrated 
by the following dated March 28,1890: “ Me Gregor —Quite a number 
of families have removed from McGregor lately owing to a scarcity 
of employment resulting from the open winter.” Just the opposite 
conditions prevailed in January, 1893 when North Ridge reported 
“. . . lots of snow and sleighing. An immense number of logs has 
been hauled to the different saw mills.” Every’ man with a team 
was busy. Farmers found profitable winter employment in hauling 
logs. The pay, according to a man who followed this line of work, 
was $5 a day for team, sleigh, and man. 

In Colchester during the cold early days of 1895 township 
farmers were hauling 1,200 logs a day to the great saw milling 
centre of Camp Palmer. The Misener mill yard there was filling 
up rapidly and with a continuation of good weather and good roads 
the proprietor expected to put in 4,000,000 feet of logs. In a 
particular week of that same January, Ainslie Brothers had eighty- 
one teams hauling logs to their mill at Comber. Movement of logs 
into the town of Essex was so heavy that by early April the large 
saw and stave mills there belonging to Mr. Naylor and Mr. Dc Cew 
were in full operation and “the long summer season’s work had 
fully commenced.” At the same time, important lumber ship¬ 
ments were made by rail; for example, 2,000,000 feet of logs were 
shipped via the Lake Erie and Detroit River Railway to Walkerville, 
from which they were rafted to Detroit. Other markets for Essex 
County timber were Windsor, and Wyandotte, Michigan. One 
order of some local interest was for Colchester South red oak to 
supply the Globe Furniture Company of Walkerville, which 
enjoyed a large Canadian market for church and school furniture. 

Yet in that same year, and even before, there were ominous 
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signs of the depletion of the forest resources of Essex County. 
J. A. Buchanan of Comber made a trip to Manitoulin Island in 
search of railway ties in the early summer of that year. The 
following season saw Essex County men leaving for the woods of 
Northern Michigan to work there during the winter, because of 
slack conditions at home. To meet changing conditions Smith 
and Scratch of Kingsville put flour milling machinery in their saw 
mill in the summer of 1896. Later that year the Echo noted: 
“The tramway on the Rochester and Tilbury West townline is 
being taken up. The charcoal kilns at St. Clair Siding (dating 
back well over ten years) have evidently outlived their usefulness.” 

Rapid transition from lumbering to agriculture was, likewise, 
transforming the so-called “big woods of Rochester” owned by 
Ed. Smith, who as recently as 1894 was employing about one 
hundred men and moving large quantities of timber (logs, fire¬ 
wood, spokes, and ties) over his tramway and thence to the Detroit 
market. The Amherstburg Echo of October 22, 1897, described the 
change: “Ed Smith has made great improvements in his big block 
of land south of the Malden road, Rochester, the past summer. 
Four years ago this tract of land containing 900 acres was a solid 
bush. Since then the timber has been taken off several hundred 
acres and the land is under cultivation. Mr. Smith broke up 
forty-five acres last spring and planted corn. He is now harvesting 
a big yield.” 

Information of the same kind came a year later from Amherst¬ 
burg on the opposite side of the county: “The depletion of our 
forest resources is evidenced by the removal of stave and saw mills 
from this district emphasizing the fact that the marketable timber 
is about exhausted. Even wood, which a few years ago was a drug, 
is now a scarce article in keen demand. In less than half a dozen 
years coal will be used as fuel.” 


7 

Wild life in Essex County diminished along with the vanishing 
forests. As early as 1893 the residents of Pelee Island made a 
voluntary agreement to retrain from shooting quail which had 
become almost extinct on the island. Not long afterwards a 
warning was issued against shooting wild turkeys in eastern Mersea 
and adjoining Kent. The appeal concluded with these words: 
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“There are yet one or two small flocks of these magnificent game 
birds and if hunters will not refrain from shooting them they will be 
punished to the full extent of the law.” The same policy of 
conservation was extended to deer in 1896, when the shooting 
of these animals was prohibited for ten years. Very few deer 
remained in the county at that time. 

8 

Agriculture increased in volume and variety of production as 
the clearing of the forests proceeded. Grain crops and livestock 
were the mainstay of the industry, but after the construction of the 
Walker railway through to Harrow, Kingsville, and Leamington 
(1889), there was a marked increase of specialized crop production 
in that section. The Leamington area also benefited from the 
railway connection with Comber, completed in 1887. As the 
nineteenth century neared its close, tobacco growing assumed 
major importance in South Essex leading to the establishment of 
tobacco factories at Leamington and Kingsville. 

Reclamation of Essex County marshland was a rather notable 
achievement of the 1880’s and 1890’s. The Corporation of Pelee 
Island gave a public banquet in October, 1893 to celebrate the 
completion of the big marsh drainage scheme there. Two years 
later Leamington had its turn to rejoice with the completion of a 
drainage project involving some 5,000 acres on the eastern side of 
Point Pelee. A significant note of progress came from Malden, 
where an immense amount of ditching and underdraining formed 
part of the fall program of 1894. 

General farming included even Pelee Island, which in 1897 grew 
44,000 bushels of wheat, 4,000 of rye, 37,000 of oats, 2,000 of barley, 
13,000 of potatoes, 360 tons of grapes, seven tons of tobacco, and 
much good corn. The immense corn crop in the reclaimed 
marshland called forth the comment, “Never before was there 
such a yield per acre.” Pressed hay and straw from Pelee Island 
found a market in Sandusky, Ohio, where L. S. Brown, a large 
land owner, obtained $10 a ton for his product on one occasion. 
This was transported by schooner. When ice conditions permitted, 
the Islanders sometimes hauled their straw by team to Put-in-Bay 
where they received $3 to $3.50 a ton at the time of delivery. 






Above: Built in 1868, the tut* Champion long lived up to her name. She 
is towing eight schooners in this picture. 1'he tug hate Williams once 

towed eleven. 


Below: The present C.N.R. station in Windsor was opened in 1884. 
Arthur Lovell depicts a familiar scene there in the 18 c )0’s. 






Typical general stores of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
were the Beuglet store at St. Joachim and the Van Every store at 
South YVoodslee. These also served a social purpose. 
















Above: Memorial fountain and Walkervilfc station of the Lake Erie and 
Detroit River Railway, now the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, I he 
fountain was presented to the town by the Walkers at the time oi 
Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee (1897). 

Below: Windsor waterfront looking west from Bruce Avenue. Old 
C.P.R, station in distance. Painted by Frederick Venter, celebrated 
Canadian artist. Courtesy of Mrs. Percy Graham (Dorothy d Avignon)* 






Old general store and M.C.R. train at Blytheswood, 1890’s or early 
1900’s. The room above the store accommodated political and other 
speakers, medicine shows, and boxing tournaments. The 14-mile 
M.C.R. line between Leamington and Comber carried much passenger 
and freight traffic in the days before the motor vehicle became common. 











Above: The Mettawas summer hotel built by the Walkers at Kingsville 
was a popular resort of the gay nineties. A special train service 
connected with Walkerville during the resort season. 

Below: This Pelee Island Catawba vineyard scene appeared in a 
publication of 1894. Pelee Island grapes and wines were then famous. 











South Essex mourned the passing of the Hon. W. D. Balfour, M.P.P., in August, 1896. Co-founder 
with John A. Auld of The Amherst burg Echo and later provincial cabinet minister, he served his gener¬ 
ation well. 
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Canada’s southern island excelled itself in 1898 when it produced 
a crop of cotton, which raised fond hopes in the minds of those 
interested. The terse announcement in that year: “Everybody is 
going to raise tobacco, acreages varying from one to thirty acres” 
was indicative of a trend which was manifesting itself strongly on 
the mainland at that time. 

Grape growing and wine manufacture were, of course, out¬ 
standing on the Island. According to the Echo of May 22, 1891: 
“The large and commodious wine cellar of J. S. Hamilton is 
progressing rapidly.” Five years later, another famous wine 
producer of Pelee Island, E. Wardroper, sold his wine tanks to the 
Pelee Oil Company and turned his wine cellars into a private 
residence. A Pelee Island despatch of October 13, 1893 read: 
“James Srigley sent 27 tons of Catawbas to T. G. Bright and 
Company, Niagara Falls, for wine making. They were shipped 
in barrels and there were 200 of them. Pelee Island is the only 
place in Canada which can grow Catawbas successfully.” The 
same issue of the Echo reported that the peach crop was very large. 

Agriculture on Pelee Island was a miniature of the industry on 
the mainland. General crop raising followed the same pattern as 
on Pelee Island. “Essex County is the greatest corn-growing 
county in Canada” was a glowing statement in the press of 1899. 
This was in marked contrast to an article which had appeared in 
the Monetary Times two years earlier: “Farmers in the extreme 
southwestern portion of Ontario have felt the depression to be 
unusually severe. Heretofore, they have depended upon the sale 
of the coarser grains, such as corn, oats, beans, etc., together with 
what surplus timber they happened to have. The products were 
sold to dealers and much of it was shipped to Detroit. . . . We are 
told that a short time ago 5,000 bushels of corn were sold in Detroit 
at the low price of 18 cents per bushel. The price of beans has 
also dropped to 35 cents per bushel. Both these articles have been 
extensively grown in Kent and Essex counties and for several years 
have been the farmers’ most profitable crop. The price of wheat 
at one time was as high as $1.50 per bushel; and a year ago it was 
about one dollar; since then the decline has been continuous.” 

The diversity of crop production in North Essex was shown 
by a farm near Stoney Point which in one year yielded 600 bushels 
of wheat, 2,300 of oats, 1,700 of corn, and about 50 tons of hay. 
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North Essex farmers were reported pressing their hay and shipping 
it to Toronto. On the opposite side of the county excellent wheat 
was being raised on the reclaimed Point Pelee marshland in its first 
year of cultivation following drainage. 

9 

Fruit-growing continued the development noted in the eighties. 
Grapes were a heavy crop on the mainland as well as on Pelee 
Island. The price in the autumn of 1890 was four cents per pound 
at which time “tons and tons were being shipped from Leamington.” 
At that time Ontario Deputy Minister of Agriculture Blue visited 
the vineyards in the vicinity of Sandwich and the wine press of 
Ernest Girardot, mayor of the town. Most of the vines in the 
600-acre tract were less than ten years old. From neighbouring 
Windsor twelve car loads were reported leaving daily in the 
following autumn. Large scale production of grapes in Essex 
County continued into the twentieth century. 

Peaches were also grown in tremendous quantities. Between 
August 1 and October 19, 1895, an estimated 43,165 baskets worth 
$35,396 were shipped out of Leamington, besides which there 
were large shipments of other fruits. The industry around Leaming¬ 
ton began with Ed. Tyhurst, who, in 1891, reputedly refused an 
offer of $10,000 for his crop unpicked on the trees. The following 
spring almost every farmer along the ridge was planting out peach 
trees and the industry spread to sections such as Colchester South, 
Gosfield South, and Belle River. In 1896 W. L. Clark of Leaming¬ 
ton sold over 50,000 peach trees to be planted within five miles of 
Leamington. About that time a Leamington news item stated 
that from the observatory in W. W. Hilborn’s new residence, over 
1,000 acres of peach orchards could be seen. The London Free 
Press commented in May, 1896, dealing with the Lake Erie shore of 
Essex County: “This is a great district for fruit and will shortly 
eclipse the Niagara district. . . . Thousands of acres have been 
planted with peach trees this season and nursery men say there 
has been more stock put in along the line of the Lake Erie and 
Detroit River Railway since spring opened than in all Canada for 
the past twelve years.” These high hopes fell far short of realiza¬ 
tion. A severe frost in February, 1899, struck the peach industry 
of Essex County a heavy blow. While there has since been a 
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satisfactory recovery, it is the Niagara district which is the great 
peach growing area today for Ontario and Canada. 

Another fruit which suffered severely in the closing years of the 
nineties was apples. The appearance of the highly destructive 
San Jose scale was ruinous to the small apple orchards on the 
individual farms. The peak of apple production in the county 
was probably 1896, when the crop was simply enormous; trees 
that were never known before to bear produced fruit. The trend 
in Essex County in the twentieth century has been toward a 
relatively few large commercial orchards which can be readily 
sprayed. But traces of the small apple orchards of earlier days in 
various stages of decline may still be seen in the county. 

The misfortunes which befell apples and peaches afforded 
opportunity for other fruits and market gardening. These benefited 
from improved transportation to Windsor, Detroit, and eastern 
markets. On July 10, 1896 Leamington reported: “Record 
shipments of raspberries—three carloads direct to Detroit, one to 
Buffalo and the balance to Windsor, St. Thomas, and London and 
points east and north.” Then, as now, the earlier season and 
favourable soil conditions have been of prime importance in 
supplying the Canadian market. Colchester South boasted that its 
melon business was becoming quite an industry, with loads of 
melons coming from the patches at Oxley on a Sunday. Market 
gardening developed remarkably in South Essex and continued as 
in earlier years at Petite Cote (now La Salle). About 135 market 
gardeners from the latter section regularly took their produce to 
the Windsor market. Petite Cote radishes have long been famous 
and large quantities of these in season were being shipped to 
Detroit every morning. 

10 

Pork played a vital part in the general farming economy of the 
county. Harrow’s position as a collecting centre was greatly 
enhanced by the coming of the Walker railway in the late 1880 s. 
On Friday, January 16, 1891, the Echo announced: “The greatest 
day Harrow has ever seen was on Thursday of last week, when 
about 1,700 hogs were marketed at $6.10 per cwt., and over 
$10,000 in cash changed hands. The pork season is now about over 
for this time.” Production of corn for feed and hog raising made 
an excellent combination for the Essex County farmers. 
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As might be expected, cattle were raised extensively. Even 
Pelee Island shipped cattle and hogs to the mainland on the 
steamers Telegram and Imperial. Dairy production filled busy 
hours on the farm, but cheese making never attained major 
importance. There were hopes about midway through the 
nineties that substantial progress might be achieved. At that time 
(1895) three new cheese factories were “on the way” and on one 
summer day in that year “eleven teams were drafted to convey 
360 boxes of cheese from the Cottam factory to the Kingsville 
station.” This passing interest in increasing the county’s cheese 
production may have been caused by a Windsor announcement 
which appeared in the Echo of October 27, 1893: “The highest 
award for the best potted cheese at the World’s Fair (in Chicago) 
has been given to A. F. McLaren of the Imperial cheese factory 
of this city.” 

Horses, sheep, and poultry contributed toward the livelihood 
of the farmer. The horse was at that time indispensable for farm 
and draught work and Essex County horse breeders shipped fine 
animals even to Great Britain. Sheep raising was profitable as 
long as both mutton and wool found a ready market. These 
defenceless flocks sometimes suffered from night raids by fierce dogs, 
which caused the Colchester South farmers considerable loss. 
Because of changing industrial conditions, both horses and sheep 
are now much less numerous in Essex County than in former years. 
Poultry and eggs supplied the farmers’ tables and left a surplus for 
market. At one time Kingsville was making weekly shipments to 
Chatham buyers of from 800 to 1,000 dozen eggs at seven cents a 
dozen. Turkey sales profited by Hiram Walker’s generosity. 
One Christmas a Colchester South man sold him five hundred 
turkeys for distribution among his employees. 

11 

Co-operation and sociability amongst farm folk were character¬ 
istic. The steam threshing machine brought the farmers of the 
neighbourhood together in co-operative effort as the machine made 
the rounds of the neighbourhood. For example, Palmer and 
Ouellette of Tilbury North threshed about 125,000 bushels of grain 
in that section over a period of some sixty days from mid-August to 
mid-October. Again the farmers might meet when they hauled 
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their grain to the elevator located at Stoney Point or other county 
centres. Sawing bees and paring bees were other occasions for 
companionship and the accomplishment of much work. Activity 
in Tilbury West in February, 1891 was typical: “There are two or 
three wood bees every week in this vicinity. Each bee winds up 
with a dance and each dance ends up in the morning.” From 
Woodslee came a report of an apple paring bee at John Wilcox’s, 
where abundant merriment mingled with work. 

12 

Two men stand out prominendy in the agriculture of the time. 
One was Hiram Walker (1816-1899), whose interests were very 
wide. One of his schemes, viz., a cranberry marsh at Marshfield 
in Colchester, ended in failure, but his other efforts were eminently 
successful. Hop picking on his extensive farm near Walkerville 
furnished late summer employment of fully four weeks to some 
600 persons. An average yield was about 1,000 pounds to the 
acre. His cattle barns were used for fattening animals purchased 
over a wide area for export. The local authorities in 1896 gave 
him permission to lay a slop pipe from the distillery on the river 
front out Walker Road to the barns at the corner of Walker and 
Tecumseh roads, a distance of two miles. Thus, he was able to 
feed these animals this by-product of distilling operations. Among 
his many acts of kindness was the annual distribution of turkeys 
to his employees. Hiram Walker died in January, 1899. Later 
that year, his 3,000-acre farm at Marshfield was acquired by John 
Curry and William McGregor, M.P., for subdivision and sale. 

Lewis Wigle (1845-1934), of Leamington, was another impor¬ 
tant man in Essex County agriculture and in other lines. He was a 
businessman, politician, purchasing agent, shipper, railway pro¬ 
moter, with larming and horse racing interests. At one time he 
managed the Leamington store of his father, Solomon Wigle. At 
various times he was listed as shipping potatoes, raising water¬ 
melons, and buying tobacco. Tobacco growing in Essex County 
was expanding greatly by 1897. On November 12 of that year 
the Echo informed its readers: “Lewis Wigle was through Colchester 
South and Malden last week purchasing tobacco. Messrs. Wigle 
and Stewart have purchased 600,000 lbs. this season and expect to 
secure about 150,000 lbs. more.” A few weeks later Mr. Wigle was 
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in Colchester South “buying tobacco and will ship in a few weeks 
from the Harrow station. This will be a great convenience to 
farmers in the locality having tobacco to sell.” Tobacco growing 
received a great impetus when protective duties on imported leaf 
were imposed in 1897. These were from time to time increased. 
Enthusiasm ran high during the following winter when well 
attended meetings of the Tobacco Growers Association of South 
Essex were held in Harrow, Essex, Ruthven, and Ainherstburg. In 
Windsor the old skating rink on Chatham Street was put to use as a 
tobacco drying warehouse by its owner, William Lyons, who raised 
a large crop of tobacco on Dougall Road. The Amherstburg Echo 
in recognition of the needs and interests of its readers commenced 
running a weekly column entitled, “Tobacco Notes.” 

13 

Minerals, also, played their part in the life of the time. While 
small quantities of natural gas had been found in Ontario prior to 
1889, the first flow of any significance was discovered in January 
of that year on Lot No. 7, first concession, eastern division, Township 
of Gosfield South. This first Essex gas well was a large producer. 
Drilling continued in this area till eventually close to one hundred 
wells were located in a small triangular section bordering on Lake 
Erie. By the middle of the 1890’s Essex County gas was being 
supplied not only to Kingsville, Ruthven, and Leamington, but to 
Sandwich, Windsor, Walkerville, Detroit, and Toledo. A Kings¬ 
ville news item optimistically predicted that Chatham and even 
London might in the near future be supplied with gas from the 
Essex wells. Essex County gas production continued to increase 
to a peak in 1900, then fell off rapidly. This decrease led to the 
speedy discontinuance of gas exports to Toledo and Detroit. In 
1903 production in the once prolific Kingsville field ceased rather 
suddenly because of flooding by salt water from beds below the gas 
horizon into which many of the wells had been drilled. Drilling in 
Essex County since the decline of the Kingsville field has produced 
but little gas. 

Its oil activities extended back some years earlier than the 
beginning of gas production. Indeed, as early as 1864-5, the oil 
craze had affected Sandwich, inspired by the abundant flow of 
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wells in Lambton County. Instead of oil, the Essex drillers dis¬ 
covered sulphur water, which led to the development of the 
Sandwich Mineral Springs. 

Many incidents pertaining to oil occurred in the 1880’s and 
1890’s. As early as 1882 Belle River people were reported using 
local oil for their machinery. At Comber a Toronto man put 
down wells with disappointing results. In the middle nineties 
also a small production was obtained from Pelee Island. The 
project was abandoned because of expense and difficulty connected 
with shipping. The new century, however, brought important oil 
development in Essex County in the vicinity of Leamington, not 
far from the gas field already noted. 

Prominent local people were associated with the production of 
oil and gas. The versatile Hiram Walker engaged in oil operations 
at Belle River, and at Marshfield, near Harrow. In the great gas 
enterprise near Kingsville, he was associated with Dr. S. A. King 
of that place. E. S. (later Col.) Wigle was financially interested in 
Pelee Island activities. 

Antedating oil and gas by many years was the quarrying of lime¬ 
stone. The Anderdon quarry provided stone for the facing of the 
Canadian locks at Sault Ste. Marie, while the Pelee Island limestone 
industry was also active at that time. Long operated by Chief 
White of Anderdon, the Anderdon quarry subsequently passed into 
the hands of the Solvay interests of Detroit, who obtained from it 
the lime needed in their process. 

Possibility of reviving the long dormant bog iron ore industry 
in Colchester South aroused some interest in the fall of 1896. At 
that time William Edgar, founder of Edgar’s Mills in Essex County 
and onetime mill owner and lumberman, shipped a carload from 
Harrow to the Hamilton Smelting Works for mixing with other 
ores. Half a century or so earlier, ore had been teamed from this 
deposit to the old smelting furnace at Olinda. Potash ketdes 
made at the Olinda furnace of over a century ago may still be seen 
in Essex County. 

Detroit foundry operations provided a market for moulding sand 
from the Ruthven area. William J. Fox who had supplied this 
commodity for a good many years was credited with having just 
completed a shipment of 500 tons. The lowered elevation of some 
farm lands in the vicinity of Ruthven today is ascribed to the 
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removal of such moulding sand. A similar activity near Amherst- 
burg was at Elliott’s Point where Detroit sandsuckers operated to 
supply building requirements in that expanding city. 

14 

The fish hatchery at Sandwich was a busy place with Super¬ 
intendent William Parker in charge. The Echo tells of large 
numbers of whitefish being caught in November operations around 
Bois Blanc and the spawn taken to the hatchery. In the spring the 
young fish were given their freedom. On one occasion the steam 
yacht Ranger placed 5,000,000 young whitefish from the hatchery 
in the river just below Bois Blanc. A few days later Mr. Parker 
deposited a million whitefish fry in Lake Ontario off Hamilton 
Beach. The hatchery also attended to the rearing of other fish as 
occasion demanded to ensure the continued success of the commer¬ 
cial fisheries of the area. A complaint came from Mersea Township 
in 1897 that sturgeon fishing was not what it used to be years ago 
along the shore of Point Pelee. Fred DeLaurier’s catch of twenty- 
one in his nets at one time the previous autumn was the largest 
reported for years. 

15 

While manufacturing industries were numerous in Essex County 
as the nineteenth century closed and the twentieth century began, 
the great majority of them were small in terms of present day 
standards. The variety of industrial activity is illustrated by 
Harrow, which in 1890 had an estimated population of 300. This 
community, not yet incorporated, had two saw mills, a hub and 
spoke factory, a carriage and wagon shop, two flour and grist mills, 
and a boot and shoe industry, along with a blacksmithing and 
harness shop. There was also a thriving cheese factory. 

A general view of the county during ensuing years reveals 
almost a legion of manufacturing plants related to lumbering and 
agriculture. Lumbering operations and associated industries have 
already been described. Flour milling was prominent among the 
manufactures based on agriculture. John Askew and Son of 
Leamington; John Murray of Woodslee; Colin Wigle of Amherst- 
burg; and in Windsor, Orr Brothers and Thomas Vollans were well 
known millers. That wheat growing was important in Essex 
County is evident from the following items of 1894: “ Leamington — 
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John Askew and Son have just added some more cosdy and valuable 
machinery to the Leamington roller mills to enable them to turn 
out the very highest grade of flour obtainable.” “ Amherstburg — 
Colin Wigle is now running his mill day and night.” In Windsor, 
Orr Brothers began processing oats into flakes for meal. 

Industries using fruit played their part. Pelee Island was 
famous for its wine. In Sandwich, Mayor E. Girardot and in 
Walkerville, L. Ferrari, were prominent in this industry. Kingsville 
was a busy canning and apple evaporating centre. In announcing 
its fall re-opening in 1895 the Kingsville Preserving Company 
advertised itself as “the only canning factory in this part of Ontario.” 

Leamington had two sorghum mills which were kept very busy. 
No less than five such mills were located in the vicinity of Kingsville 
where the farmers raised large quantities of sorghum cane. At 
Olinda “fabulously high prices” in 1899 caused busy times for the 
Bruner broom manufacturing industry, which used local broom 
corn. At that time Kingsville and Leamington were excited 
because they were going to have tobacco manufacturing, consequent 
to the great expansion of tobacco growing in the county. 

The Kingsville Woollen Mill was the leader in the class of 
industries using animal products. To encourage production of 
finer grades of wool, the company began awarding prizes at the 
county fairs. Resumption of carding operations by James Clark 
in Barron’s mill on the gravel road in Malden and by Mr. Decairc 
in Belle River meant some easing of the housewives’ burden. 
Cheese factories in Essex County numbered eleven in 1899, far 
below the figures for counties farther east. An ominous note for 
the county cheese industry in that year was the reported permanent 
closing of the Comber factory. 
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The Windsor area, including the towns of Sandwich and 
Walkerville, was very different from today in its industrial output. 
Hiram Walker and Sons and the British American Brewing Com¬ 
pany were firms supplying a wide market, as was the Globe 
Furniture Company. The Page Wire Fence Company was also 
very' busy. One of its best customers was Daniel Scotten of Petite 
Cote, who had already, in 1896, eighteen miles of Page wire 
fencing. An important announcement in the spring of 1899 read: 
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“ Windsor —Frederick Stearns and Company have purchased 
several lots on Sandwich Street and will erect a commodious brick 
laboratory thereon.” This represented an expansion of a well-known 
Windsor manufacturing plant. A new Windsor firm of this period 
was the Standard Paint and Varnish Company. The directors at 
the time of its incorporation were: John Davis, J. A. Straith, 
O. E. Fleming, R. L. Dunn, and Albert Stoll. In 1952 this 
company was purchased by the Rinshed-Mason Company of 
Detroit. There were also some business changes of note in the 
nineties. The well-known furniture factory of J. W. Drake on 
London Street West dosed its doors for good on a Saturday in 
August, 1894. That same year Piggott and Sons of Chatham 
purchased the Nutson mill and lumber yard on Dougall Avenue. 

Two announcements were related to transportation. One was 
the employment of 100 men in the Evans and Dodge bicycle factory. 
This was located just west of the foot of Ouellette Avenue close to 
the Detroit River. The other was the opening of “the Milner- 
Walker mammoth wagon works” in the former grape sugar refinery 
on the river front in Sandwich East. Both these announcements 
carried the note of prophecy, for within a few years the Dodge 
family became famous in the new automobile industry of the 
United States and the wagon works building became the first unit 
of the Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited. 

Windsor’s salt and dependent chemical industries have followed 
as a result of the Canadian Pacific Railway reaching the city in 1890. 

1 he Grand Trunk Railway, the great competitor of the C.P.R., 
had a profitable business hauling salt eastward from Goderich. 
Well-established salt production on the Michigan side of the 
Detroit River convinced Sir William Van Horne, then president 
of the C.P.R., that similar development on the Canadian side was 
possible and would provide his railway with large volume ship¬ 
ments. A test-well on the C.P.R. right of way in Windsor con¬ 
firmed the presence of salt there. Organization of the Windsor 
Salt Company Limited followed. Its first directors were also 
directors of the C.P.R. E. G. Henderson was appointed general 
manager and a plant erected on Sandwich Street West between 
Crawford Avenue and the C. P.R. tracks. The story of the Canadian 
Industries Limited and its manufacture of chemicals based on salt 
belongs in a later chapter. 
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Electric railway service was resumed and extended in this 
decade. Electrification of the railway between Windsor and 
Sandwich took place on August 15, 1891. A candid reporter wrote: 
“Old, rickety, springless closed cars, drawn by older plugs, and 
more often by mules, are no longer realities to the many visitors to 
Sandwich.” Horses as well as travelling humanity profited, 
since the strain necessary to start a street car shortened the lives of 
even the powerful draught horses. But horses and blacksmiths 
who shod them were more and more losing employment in street 
railway service. In the fall of 1891 an electric line was opened 
along Wyandotte Street to Walkerville with a fifteen-minute 
schedule. This followed by a few months the completion of a line 
along Ouellette Avenue south to Wyandotte Street. Connection 
of the Wyandotte and Sandwich street car lines provided belt line 
service. Increasing volume of public travel farther along the 
water front soon necessitated extension of the Sandwich line to 
Ojibway. Trolley parties in the summer season became popular, 
while in winter the electric railway provided transportation and 
electric lighting for skaters on the bay at Sandwich. 

Electric street lighting was increasing also. By 1894 Windsor 
had one hundred and five electric street fights. The same year 
Amherstburg established its electric fight system largely through 
the efforts of W. H. McEvoy. Kingsville installed electric fighting in 
1898, and Essex in 1899. Natural gas served as another illuminant. 
The Echo of November 23, 1894, announced: “Harrow, like every 
regular station on the Walker railway between Leamington and 
Walkerville, is now heated and lighted with natural gas.” Even 
three years later the town of Walkerville installed twenty-five 
additional street gas lamps. But the days of abundant natural gas 
in Essex County were numbered. 

Steamers continued to provide accommodation in season 
between Windsor and other lake and river ports. Fighting Island, 
known as Des-chree-shos-ka, an Indian term meaning “a place to 
catch good fish,” had a brief glow as a summer resort. But Bois 
Blanc (Bob-Lo), leased from Canada by the Detroit, Belle Isle and 
Windsor Ferry Company in 1898, became a wonderful island resort. 
It has now afforded pleasure and relaxation for more than half 
a century. 
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Slowly but surely the shipping which passed along the Detroit 
River and Lake Erie was undergoing change. Sunday, November 
22, 1896, an observer in Chichester South saw “A large three- 
masted schooner sailing down the lake under a full spread of canvas, 
a rather unusual occurrence nowdays.” Older residents recalled 
longingly their earlier days when sailing vessels predominated on 
the waterways. The “whaleback” type of freighter was an 
innovation of the 1890’s. Now it, too, has almost disappeared from 
the Great Lakes. Annual income of the sailors may be judged from 
the fact that seamen’s wages were fixed at $2 a day out of Chicago 
in the spring of 1893. To evaluate the purchasing power of their 
wages would involve complex computations of changing currency 
values. 

The human mind has memory, a wonderful gift to recall the 
past; but who can penetrate the future? On a summer day in 1896, 
“A motor carriage made its appearance on the streets of Detroit and 
it created quite a sensation as it ran up Woodward Avenue, Tues¬ 
day (August 18). It was in perfect control of its driver and ran 
very quickly. There was no sound except a quiet clicking, and as 
it went up the avenue, dodging pedestrians and winding in and out 
of the crowds that were on the street at noon, there was considerable 
comment as to the construction of the wagon.” Who, seeing this 
“horseless wagon,” could foresee the vast coming reconstruction of 
land and water transportation? 


18 

Five general elections, three provincial and two federal, involved 
intricate and varying problems in the political sphere. The 1890’s 
opened with a heated campaign in the Ontario elections. Essex 
North candidates were Solomon White, the veteran Conservative 
campaigner, Francis Cleary, Liberal, and Gaspard Pacaud. As 
the opposition to him was divided, Mr. White was elected with a 
majority of 660, on Thursday, June 5, 1890. He was one of the 
thirty-six Conservative members who sat in the Ontario House 
for this session. The Liberals had fifty-four members; total, ninety 
members; sessional allowance, $600. 

Amongst the government supporters was again W. D. Balfour of 
South Essex, who defeated Charles G. Fox, Conservative, by a 
majority of 206. The latter was one of the numerous grandsons of 
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the original Essex settler, Philip Fox. Charles G. Fox, a successful 
operator of a large farm, was also a public-spirited citizen, sharing 
the responsibilities of municipal and military service. He was 
captain of the Kingsville Cavalry Troop and reeve of the township. 

Legislation had been carried by Mowat’s government that at this 
election the vote was extended to practically every man who was a 
British subject, twenty-one years of age or over, and had the required 
length of residence in the province and in the riding. Temporary 
absence as in the case of lumbermen, sailors, fishermen, or students, 
did not disqualify the man who had his name on the voters’ list. 
Liberal newspapers proudly claimed that “Thanks to the Ontario 
Premier, every young man in the province, not a pauper or a 
criminal, now has a vote.” 

But the Conservatives were ready for the next contest in 1894, 
the eighth Ontario provincial election. Tuesday, June 19, nomina¬ 
tions took place. This election was unique in that there was a 
contest in every constituency—no acclamations. In many ridings 
three or four candidates were nominated. Some short-lived groups 
were active at this time, for example, the Protestant Protective 
Association, P.P.A., which aimed to mass a solid Protestant vote to 
counteract Roman Catholic influence. Another minority group, 
one of the best and most important, was the association called the 
“Patrons of Industry.” They consisted chiefly of farmers though 
they sought affiliation and support of urban working men’s groups. 
But their attack on the Conservatives’ “National Policy” of high 
tariffs was carried on chiefly in the farmers’ interests. They 
campaigned against the high duty on coal oil, or kerosene (refined 
petroleum) necessary for the oil lamp and lantern on the farm now 
that the wax and tallow candles were mosdy a thing of the past. 
Also, by the 1890’s the farmers were using immense quantities of 
binder twine and the Patrons wished for government action to 
lower its price and to remove the monopoly of a New York firm, 
which, it was alleged, controlled Canadian binder twine production. 

Tile drainage in some localities was also a ruinous expense to the 
individual farmer. For example, Walter Atkin on a farm of less 
than 100 acres, which he bought about 1882 in Colchester South, 
spent $1,183.71 for tiles alone. In order to assist farmers with 
loans, the provincial government had already passed the Ontario 
Tile Drainage Act of 1878, but the Patrons desired further action on 
this and Dominion legislation on tariffs and other questions. 
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To secure their goals they aimed at the election of a larger 
representation of farmers in the Dominion parliament. In Ontario 
they could hardly claim insufficient representation as there were 
about thirty-two farmers in the provincial assembly. The Patrons, 
however, nominated some fifty candidates and returned fourteen of 
their group on election day, Tuesday, June 26. The Essex Patrons 
were amongst those defeated. 

The candidates in North Essex were William J. McKee, 
Liberal; Solomon White, who ran as “Independent”; and George A. 
Wintemute, the candidate of the Patrons of Industry. Mr. 
McKee was elected with a majority of 246. In Essex South 
Hon. W. D. Balfour was vainly opposed by John Alexander 
Buchanan, Conservative, and Mr. Dobson, Patron of Industry 
candidate. The Hon. Mr. Balfour obtained a majority of 789. 

Mr. Buchanan was a member of a pioneer family of Tilbury 
West. His father, John Buchanan, was born in Ireland. His 
mother, Sarah LaRue, was Huguenot French. She was a devoted 
wife and mother whose active life of joy and sorrow centred around 
her eleven children. These sons and daughters shared the labour 
of making Tilbury Township cleared and habitable. One of the 
brothers, James, was killed at a barn raising when twenty-three 
years of age. J. A. Buchanan, as mentioned previously, had 
become a grain and lumber merchant in Comber. He bought and 
shipped grain to all parts of the Dominion. He furnished railroad 
ties for the Michigan Central Railway. He and his wife, Susanna 
Jackson, were active members of the Methodist church at Comber. 
He was a fine type of candidate. What success he might have had, 
if the opposition vote had not been split between him and Mr. 
Dobson, one will never know. 

There were changes in the Ontario House during this parlia¬ 
mentary term. In 1896, Sir Oliver Mowat at the advanced age of 
seventy-six resigned the premiership of Ontario to enter the Federal 
field as a colleague of Wilfrid Laurier, leader of the opposition at 
Ottawa. Sir Oliver had been premier of Ontario from 1872 to 
1896, twenty-four years. The Hon. Arthur Sturgis Hardy suc¬ 
ceeded him as head of the Ontario government. The Hon. W. D. 
Balfour of South Essex died in August, 1896, just one month after 
he had been appointed Provincial Secretary. His successor as 
member was his partner in the Amherstburg Echo , Mr. John Allan 
Auld. 
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Tuesday, March 1, 1898, brought another provincial election. 
Nominations were held on Tuesday, February 22, in the midst of a 
driving snowstorm throughout most of Ontario. The Essex North 
candidates were William J. McKee, Liberal, and George A. 
Wintemute, who ran as a Conservative in this election. Essex 
South candidates were Mr. John Allan Auld, Liberal, and Mr. 
Killachay, Conservative. In both Essex ridings the Liberal 
candidates were re-elected. At Toronto they continued the work 
of improving the municipal system of government and voting sums 
of money for improvement of roads. The Hon. A. S. Hardy 
resigned in 1899 because of ill-health and George Ross (Sir, 1910) 
became Premier of Ontario. Thus, William Johnson McKee, 
North Essex representative from 1894 to 1902, served his party as 
Whip under three premiers, Mowat, Hardy, and Ross. 

The Federal election of March 5, 1891, was preceded by a 
terrific campaign on the part of the candidates. There were 
speeches, winter weather, long rides in open sleighs to address rural 
meetings, colds, mustard plasters, and more speeches. Sir John A. 
Macdonald, seventy-six years of age, did not spare himself. The 
Conservative party, which had rolled up handsome majorities in 
the ’80’s, now had to fight for power. The high tide of Canadian 
prosperity had ebbed with the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Macdonald’s “National Policy” of 1878 had not proved 
the panacea which he and his ministers had proclaimed it to be. 
The truth was that Canada’s population was not sufficient to 
provide markets for the output of Canadian industries. To remedy 
this business stagnation a wing of the Liberal party was advocating 
unrestricted reciprocity or commercial union with the United 
States. The danger was that economic union would lead to 
political union. 

This was the reason for Sir John A.’s famous declaration: “A 
British subject I was born. A British subject I will die. With my 
utmost effort, with my latest breath . . .” Little did the country 
realize that its aged chief was campaigning with practically his 
latest breath! 

The Essex North candidates were William McGregor, Liberal, 
and J. C. Patterson, Conservative. Mr. McGregor was elected. 
In Essex South the Liberal candidate, Mr. H. W. Allan, defeated 
Lewis Wigle by a majority of some fifty votes. In the south riding 
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practically seventy per cent of the voters went to the polls in this 
closely contested election. Three contestants were well-known 
political figures. Henry W. Allan, M.P., was a general merchant 
and produce dealer of Essex town. His parents, who had come from 
the Orkney Islands in 1842, had settled in the town of Niagara, 
where Henry W. was born, He was prominent in municipal and 
political circles in Norfolk County before coming to Essex. 

Many Ontario and Quebec ridings elected Liberal members as 
did Essex County. But throughout the Dominion the Conservative 
government was returned with a majority of 31 seats. It was, 
however, a costly victory for the party. Sir John A. Macdonald 
had overtaxed his strength. He died June 6, 1891. The national 
mourning was both deep and demonstrative. Even the railway 
locomotives were swathed in black crepe. 

As the five-year term expired, the country prepared for the 
election of 1896. As already stated, the Liberals at Ottawa massed 
their strong men, old and young. Their leader, Wilfrid Laurier, 
true Canadian, eloquent in both French and English, gifted with 
great personal charm, made particularly successful political tours. 
The Amherst burg Echo featured his Essex County visit in a three- 
column article in its issue of June 12, 1896. The headings were: 
“Laurier in Essex. Rousing meetings at Belle River and Windsor. 
Three thousand people at Amherstburg. Warm welcome from all 
classes and creeds.” 

Voting took place on June 23. The Essex North candidates 
were William McGregor, Liberal; Daniel B. Odette, Conservative; 
and an “Independent,” D. W. Mason. Mr. McGregor was elected 
with a majority of 473. Daniel B. Odette was a son of Laurent 
Odette whose vote had figured prominently in the election of 1863. 
After varied business experience Daniel B. had become a partner 
in the well-known firm of Odette & Wherry, on Ouellette Avenue. 
Being a forceful and fluent speaker in both French and English, he 
was active in several political campaigns. His public-spirited 
efforts deserve commendation just as much as if he had been a 
successful candidate. 

In the South riding Mahlon K. Cowan, Liberal, defeated 
Dr. Sidney A. King, Conservative, prominent Kingsville citizen. 
M. K. Cowan was the youngest son of Walter Cowan, who came 
from northern Ireland and settled in Mersea Township in 1842. 




Turkey shoot near Kingsville in the autumn of 1896. 






! lie fine home of Lewis Wtgle became the first Leamington High School. Lewis Wigle (1845-1934) 

leading citizen and politician in South Essex for manv years. 





















Lumber milling using local timber was very active in Essex County 
during the last three decades of the nineteenth century and into the 
first years of the twentieth century. The Ainslie mill at Comber and 
Thompson mill at Blylhesw'ood are shown. 












The 48th Highlanders of Toronto at Hiram Walker and Sons, Limited, Walkerville, May, 1895. 
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Mahlon K. was born on this South Essex homestead. He studied 
law, being for a time a student with the Hon. A. S. Hardy of 
Brantford (later premier of Ontario). In this election the Con¬ 
servative government, which had held office for eighteen years, 
was defeated. Wilfrid Laurier became Prime Minister of Canada, 
and Mahlon K. Cowan was one of the able and influential members 
of the Liberal administration. 
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Meanwhile, local needs and living conditions beset and chal¬ 
lenged daily life. The telephone situation in the Windsor of 1890 
left much to be desired. In March of that year Magistrate 
Alexander Bartlet and Town Clerk Stephen Lusted complained that 
the single telephone in the town hall was insufficient for the public 
needs and that Chief of Police William Bains should certainly have 
one in his office. A similar request came from the town doctors 
for a telephone to be placed in the newly opened Hotel Dieu. 
Another instance of what would now be considered almost primitive 
conditions occurred in March, 1890, in the office of Dr. J. A. Smith, 
dentist in the Opera House block, Windsor, when a coal oil lamp 
exploded, severely burning the hands and face of Dr. Smith. 

There was also much that was bright and cheerful in the life of 
the people. Interest in sport followed many lines—baseball, 
cricket, football, lacrosse, rowing, and skating of both the roller and 
ice variety. Cycling and horse racing were popular, and even 
quoits and crokinole had their devotees. A newcomer to Essex 
County news columns was basketball, when on February 14, 1896 
the press announced the Y.M.C.A. basketball team of Windsor 
victorious over a Detroit team by a score of 3 to 0. Their method 
of reckoning the score must have been different from the present. 
Equally strange to present day readers were some of the baseball 
scores. For example, the Ruthven Invincibles on one occasion 
were leading the opposing team by a score of 42 to 0 in a contest 
described as “too one-sided to be interesting. Games with high 
scores on both sides must have taken a long time to play. 

The Y.M.C.A. did much to promote sport and general physical 
training in Windsor, as well as religious and cultural activities. 
The Association of a quarter of a century earlier had been allowed 
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to lapse. Reorganization came at a critical time, just when the 
growing town was to become a city. A junior gymnasium for boys 
under fourteen provided them with healthful recreadon and 
development. At one time a brass band attracted youthful 
musicians. 

Mass entertainment on the scale and of the variety we know 
today was not available some fifty or sixty years ago. People 
sought amusement as participants rather than as spectators. 
Social clubs were active in Windsor, Walkerville, Sandwich, and at 
county points. There were numerous societies for purposes of 
entertainment and culture. In February, 1890, at South Woodslee, 
then a place with an estimated population of 300, a musical and 
literary entertainment was given under the auspices of the local 
Literary Society. The program consisted of recitations, a song, 
music by the Woodslee orchestra, an address by Rev. S. G. Living¬ 
stone, and a debate on that favourite subject, “Resolved that 
country life is preferable to city life.” This was followed by the 
election of officers. South Woodslee had a band, as did various 
other county centres. There was also a South Woodslee crokinole 
club consisting of ten ladies and ten gentlemen. 

Cold, snowy winters were fairly frequent in those days of yore 
and allowed the people to travel by sleigh to the various gatherings 
in homes, halls, and churches. Some of these sleighing parties 
were organized to attend religious revivals which were common at 
the time. Coupled with good travelling conditions when the 
weather was right, was the lull in farm work and greater leisure for 
many rural people during the winter season. Roads in the 
summer were often extremely dusty, and in the spring and fall the 
mud was frequently bad enough to discourage almost anybody. 
The Echo of November 21, 1890, deplored: “The condition of 
Essex County roads may be judged, when it took a Windsor man 
from 8 o’clock in the morning to 12 at night driving from Stoney 
Point to Belle River.” Even in Windsor, road conditions were 
unbelievably bad at times. A contemporary description of 
Ouellette Avenue relates how it was impossible to draw any load up 
the hill from the river, and even with the truck empty, horses were 
often stuck. Yet, dry weather in summer brought the opposite 
extreme and dust clouds on the streets were “very annoying to 
business men and pedestrians alike.” Paving of Windsor’s principal 
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streets became an important part of the public works program. 
This is described elsewhere. 

Toll roads were still present in the Essex County of the 1890’s. 
Destruction by lire of toll gates in and near the town of Essex in the 
summer of 1896 marked the beginning of the end for a system 
which had become very unpopular. The persons who set fire to 
the toll gate buildings were never apprehended. The toll gate 
owners certainly invited such action by their failure to maintain 
the roads on which they were charging tolls. 

Culturally there was much of interest in Essex County. The 
intellectual life of Windsor received a great stimulus from the 
establishment of a free library in 1894. This was first located in 
Lambie’s hall, a frame structure on the west side of Ferry Street, 
between Chatham and Pitt streets. William Kay was appointed 
librarian. Within a relatively short time the Windsor library 
was sponsoring a series of literary evenings. There arc also con¬ 
temporary references to library activities in such county centres as 
Essex and Leamington. 

Theatrical ventures by Windsor and Essex County people were 
repressed because Detroit with its fine theatres was very close. 
That Essex County people were discriminating, a certain company 
learned to its sorrow. The Atkinson Comedy Company staged a 
poor performance of “Peck’s Bad Boy” before a large crowd in the 
Essex town hall. After the show was over, the young men of the 
town pelted the actors with ripe fruit so that “when they arrived 
at their hotel, they were truly a sight to behold.” The play, “Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room,” presented in the Harrow town hall, was 
better appreciated. 

Dancing was popular throughout the county and the Crawford 
House, Windsor, was the scene of many charming parties. The 
pre-Christmas season roused these gala plans. Many a lovely belle 
read with pleasure the press report of Friday, December 10, 1897: 
“A meeting of the fashionable young men of Windsor was held at 
the Crawford House Monday night when it was decided to continue 
the assemblies which were so popular last year.” 

J. W. Drake with his stereoptican views offered entertainment 
of much educational value in its lifelike portrayal of scenes of many 
lands. A Windsor troupe carried the idea of visual entertainment 
a step further when in the fall of 1897 they went through the county, 
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with a biograph, or early moving picture form of show. Phono¬ 
graph or gramophone concerts were also popular at this time. 
One senses the spirit of February, 1899: “A graphophone sings, 
talks, whistles, is a one man band, orchestra, banjo, zither, xylo¬ 
phone, piano, and as such, is affording a great deal of amusement 
some of these winter evenings.” 
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Hospital facilities came to Windsor and Essex County with the 
opening of Hotel Dieu under the Religious Hospitallers of St, 
Joseph in the early days of 1890. The hospital was in charge of 
Dr. J. O. Reaume and Dr. H. R. Casgrain. Later that year Hotel 
Dieu was the scene of the first breast cancer operation in Windsor, 
Dr. Casgrain officiating, assisted by Dr. D. E. Brooke. Other 
activities of the Roman Catholic people of Essex County included 
the opening of new churches. On October 30, 1891, the Echo 
reported: “ Rochester —The fine new church at St. Joachim was 
consecrated on Tuesday of last week by His Lordship, Bishop 
O’Connor of the London Diocese. There was a goodly attendance 
of the priests of the county.” Bishop O’Connor had been principal 
of Assumption College, Sandwich. He succeeded Archbishop 
Walsh at Toronto in 1899. A new Roman Catholic church was 
also erected at Woodslee. The Catholic community lost an out¬ 
standing leader in 1896, when Dean James Theodore Wagner, 
pastor of St. Alphonsus Church, Windsor, since 1865, died while 
visiting his native Lorraine. His mortal remains lie buried there, 
but his spirit of service and self-sacrifice lives on in Hotel Dieu, 
which owes its origin to his energy and zeal. 

Associated with Father Wagner in many good works was the 
Rev. John Gray of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, who came to 
Windsor in 1870. In 1893 the Rev. J. C. Tolmie followed Mr. 
Gray in the pulpit of St. Andrew’s. Destruction by fire of the 
church at the southeast corner of Victoria and Chatham led to the 
erection of the present church at Victoria and Park, opened in 1896. 
Renting of a room in Walkerville from Hiram Walker by the session 
of St. Andrew’s foreshadowed the establishment of a Presbyterian 
church there. Another interest of St. Andrew’s during Mr. 
Tolmie’s pastorate and continuing to the present was in the Chinese 
people of the city and county. A class was long taught by Walter 
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Laing. St. Andrew’s, Windsor, was not the only Presbyterian 
church destroyed by fire. Knox of Leamington suffered the same 
fate in 1891. Speedy replacement followed. 

The Windsor Methodist church at the southwest corner of 
Windsor Avenue and Chatham Street was an active revival centre. 
One of its oldest officials was the treasurer, Captain John Sullivan, 
onetime superintendent of the Detroit and Windsor Ferry Company. 
In Walkerville, the new Methodist church at the southwest corner 
of Lincoln and Wyandotte Street opened its doors in 1892. A new 
church building in Kingsville and the opening of a new church at 
Staples were other activities of the period. Dedication services at 
Staples in January, 1898 were conducted by Rev. J. R. Gundy, 
chairman of the Windsor district. Formation of a mission Sunday 
school on Wellington Avenue the previous year under the auspices 
of the Windsor Avenue Methodist Church was indicative of the 
westward growth of Windsor. Out of this move developed what is 
now Calvary United Church on London Street West. 

Not far away on that same street the Anglican congregation of 
All Saints’, Windsor, opened a mission church in 1893. Twelve 
years later, in 1905, the Church of the Ascension was constituted a 
separate parish. Dedication of a new church building for the 
Church of the Epiphany in Kingsville (1891) and the acquisition 
of a permanent church building of their own by St. Andrew s 
congregation, Harrow, in 1894, provide further evidence of 
Anglican activity. 

General William Booth, world leader of the Salvation Army, 
visited Windsor early in 1895 and spoke in the opera house. That 
summer the army cruiser William Booth brought the Salvation Army 
marines as visitors. The army was very busy at Essex County 
points. Indeed, there had been two units in Windsor for some 
time, the so-called English and American bi anches. 

An event of considerable interest occurred in Olinda in the 
pre-Christmas season of 1897: "On Monday night (December 13) 
the young people of the Universalist church gave another of their 
famous suppers in the Patrons’ Hall adjoining the church. The 
entertainment was well up to the high average of former per¬ 
formances.” This church, established in 1881 and one of the few 
of its kind in Canada, has continued active to the present. Miss 
Edna P. Bruner, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bruner of Olinda, 
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was ordained into the Universalist ministry in June, 1930, the first 
Ontario girl to achieve this distinction. 

At neighbouring Albuna, also in Gosfield Township, the first 
Seventh Day Adventist Church in Ontario was opened in 1892. 
The passing of the older members and migration of the younger 
from a rural community resulted in this church closing some time 
before 1918. Today the only church of this denomination in 
Essex County is on Moy Avenue, Windsor. This serves people who 
live as far away as Leamington. 
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Educational progress was substantial. In the secondary field, 
the most important events were the elevation of the Windsor High 
School to collegiate institute status at the beginning of 1895* and 
the opening of a high school in Leamington the next year. That 
made three public secondary schools in Essex County, located 
in Windsor, Essex, and Leamington. W. S. Cody succeeded Angus 
Sinclair as principal at Windsor in 1893. A young member of the 
Windsor staff of that day was Fred. P. Gavin. Mr. Gavin succeeded 
Mr. Cody as principal some years after, and later through his 
activities in organizing industrial education, became the Director 
of Technical Education for the Province of Ontario. J. Elliott was 
the first principal of the Leamington High School. 

The advance of public school education is shown by the opening 
of schools such as the ones on Mill Street, Leamington; and Park 
Street, Windsor, in the early 1890’s. The Leamington institution 
still serves its original purpose, while the Windsor building houses 
the Board of Education offices. The Cameron Avenue (Alicia L. 
Mason) School in Windsor, still in use, was completed in 1895. 
An interesting custom of those days is illustrated by the following: 
“An Easter donation of 32 dozens of eggs was made to the Home of 
the Friendless (Windsor) by the pupils of the Central School on Fri¬ 
day. A deputation of pupils went to the Home and made the pres¬ 
entation. Donations from other schools made a total of 70 dozens, 
each pupil contributing one or more.” A clue as to the identity and 
relative sizes of the elementary schools in Windsor is provided by the 
promotion announcement for mid-summer, 1897: “Central 175, 

'The Windsor secondary school received the grants due as a collegiate institute 
commencing on January 1, 1895, As early as 1893 the press referred to it as the 
Windsor Collegiate Institute, 
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Park 100, St. Alphonsus 94, Cameron Avenue 75, Mercer 65, 

St. Francis 65, Louis Avenue 16.” 

Prominent leaders in education were J. C. Patterson, D. A. 
Maxwell and Theodule Girardot. Mr. Patterson, formerly public 
school inspector, had forsaken pedagogy for politics. In January, 
1892, he was made Secretary of State in the Conservative adminis¬ 
tration at Ottawa. Later he became Lieutenant-Governor of 
Manitoba. His name is perpetuated in that of Windsor s oldest 
collegiate institute, which still stands and serves on land donated 
by him for that purpose. Another school name of great significance 
in Windsor is that of the David Maxwell Public School. Mr. 
Maxwell, public school inspector for South Essex since 1878, began 
supervision of the Windsor and Walkerville schools in 1890, the year 
in which he obtained his Ph.D. degree. Another beloved educa¬ 
tional figure of the late nineteenth century was Theodule Girardot, 
public school inspector for North Essex. The golden wedding 
anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Girardot at their Sandwich home in 
May, 1897, was an event of unusual interest. 

22 

Holidays were celebrated with great enthusiasm in the days ol 
our parents and grandparents. Probably the most popular was 
the great spring festival of May 24, while Queen Victoria, whose 
birthday it was, was still alive. The children used to chant: 

The twenty-fourth of May 
Is the Queen’s birthday. 

If you don’t give us a holiday, 

We’ll all run away. 


And they meant it. 

Windsor celebrated the Queen’s birthday in 1892 with unusual 
enthusiasm and for good reason: “Windsor’s celebration of her 
birth as a city and of the Queen’s seventy-third birthday combined, 
was a grand success. The Tenth Royal Grenadiers of Toronto 
arrived on Sunday morning (May 22) and remained till Tuesday 
night* and the 21st Essex Fusiliers and the Kingsville Cavalry 
joined them in Tuesday’s celebration. Probably 20,000 visitors 
were in the new city on the Twenty-Fourth and the main streets, 
on which all the principal buildings were handsomely decorate , 
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were jammed full of people from daylight to dark. From along the 
line of the Michigan Central, Grand Trunk, and Canadian Pacific 
roads they came in hundreds and thousands. Detroit sent a large 
contingent as was shown by the crowded condition of the ferry boats 
all day long. The whole programme, including the military and 
trades procession, was successfully carried out.” 

An even more momentous holiday was Tuesday, June 22, 
1897, when the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s accession to 
the British throne was observed. The school children of Windsor, 
Walkerville, Sandwich, and other Essex County points celebrated 
in patriotic fashion. A special event in Walkerville was the 
presentation to the town by E. C. Walker, of the memorial fountain 
on Devonshire Road. 

Even nature seemed to play a special part in that Diamond 
Jubilee summer of 1897. In the first part of July The Leamington 
Post carried a description of a beautiful mirage seen in that town: 
“Pclee Island was apparently only four or five miles away and was 
suspended high above the water in an inverted position. The club 
house on the north end was plainly distinguishable with the naked 
eye. All the other small islands were in plain view, seemingly 
twenty or more feet above the water. The boats, too, were seen 
streaming along, their smokestacks pointing downward.” 

23 

There was undoubtedly a deeper significance to the Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations centring in London, England, and spread 
throughout the British Empire, than the participants realized. The 
nineteenth century which was drawing to its close had in a very real 
sense belonged to Britain. British commerce and political influence 
were paramount in a world that was strangely peaceful in compari¬ 
son with what was to follow. Britain’s physical might was repre¬ 
sented by her navy, which was ever on the alert to enforce on near 
and distant parts of the world what has been called the “Pa* 
BritannicaT 

Vet the real greatness of Queen Victoria’s reign was the moral 
and spiritual uplift which it gave to both private and public life. 
Rudyard Kipling revealed the spirit of the occasion in his poem, 
The Recessional, written in that same momentous summer. The 
opening stanzas of this majestic song could appropriately be called 
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a prayer for all nations. They also sound a note of warning for the 
future, an admonition from the nineteenth century to the twentieth 
century yet unborn. 

God of our fathers, known of old, 

Lord of our far-flung battle line 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 

Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 

The tumult and the shouting dies; 

The captains and the kings depart: 

Still stands thine ancient sacrifice 
An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


7 


EMBARKING ON THE NEW ERA OF 
INDUSTRIALISM 

THE NINETEEN HUNDREDS 

A CCORDING to American economic charts, the general record 
- of the nineteen hundreds was one of moderate prosperity 
interrupted by two minor depressions centering on 1904 and 1908. 
For Canada it was a period of active immigration, during which 
the flood tide of settlement poured into the agricultural lands of 
the Prairie Provinces. Ontario showed a percentage population 
increase considerably less than the average for all Canada. In 
Essex County the increase of approximately fifteen per cent between 
1 901 and 1911 was again markedly less than the proportional gain 
for the province as a whole. The main stream of population 
increase affecting Canada seemed to bypass Essex County. 

The stage was being set, however, for big developments to affect 
Essex County in the decade to follow. It was of great significance 
that population increase for Essex County in the opening years of 
the twentieth century was almost entirely in the Border Cities and 
the adjacent Township of Sandwich East. There the new auto¬ 
motive industry became established and set in motion forces which 
were to result in outstanding growth during the second decade of 
the century. In the first decade these forces were gathering power 
for the great expansion to come in the years immediately ahead. 

The 1900’s were a period of marked scientific and cultural 
progress. The rise of the great motor vehicle industry will be 
considered in subsequent pages. Remarkable progress in aviation 
also belongs to this time. It was late in 1903, through the efforts 
of the Wright brothers, that the first successful flight was made by 
a man in a motor-driven, heavier-than-air plane. Five years later 
Orville Wright made an airplane flight of one-hour duration. 

Even earlier than the achievement of the Wrights was that of 
Marconi who in 1901 sent the first wireless signal across the Adantic 
Ocean from England to Newfoundland. It was only six years 
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more until a wireless telegraph system was opened between the 
United States and Ireland. The motion picture was also claiming 
attention. In 1905 Detroit’s first motion picture theatre, known as 
the “Casino,” was opened on Monroe Avenue. Almost immediately 
western thrillers became popular and movie houses spread rapidly. 
Scientific ingenuity also applied itself to the creation of mechanical 
conveniences for the home.. One of these that was especially useful 
was the complete, self-contained electric washing machine. 

2 

Most important to the Windsor area at the dawn of the scientific 
twentieth century was the rise of the great Detroit motor car 
industry. Tariff policies of the time favoured the opening of 
Canadian plants by American firms anxious to sell in the Canadian 
and British markets. As Detroit became the greatest automotive 
manufacturing centre in the world, the Border Cities just across the 
river, could scarcely escape becoming its Canadian counterpart. 

Detroit and Windsor today lie at the heart of the North Amer¬ 
ican Automobile Belt. The growth of Greater Detroit from a 
population of slightly more than 300,000 in 1900 to over 3,000,000 
for the metropolitan area in 1950 is due primarily to the phenomenal 
development of the automotive industry. From around 15,000 in 
1901 for the Border Cities of Windsor, Walkerville, and Sandwich, 
the population has expanded to over 175,000 for the metropolitan 
area in 1954, chiefly for the same reason. The factors responsible 
for the rise of this great industry in Detroit and contiguous muni¬ 
cipalities should, therefore, prove of unusual interest. 

At the turn of the century carriage and motorboat manu¬ 
facturing were well established in the states bordering lakes Erie 
and Michigan. The early automobile industry derived much 
assistance from these two industries by adapting the gasoline engine 
to propel a carriage instead of a boat. These two major essentials 
for the pioneer designers of automobiles—engines and bodies—could 
be built to order in local factories by persons whose previous 
experience along similar lines was invaluable. However, a complete 
new job of designing was necessary. A light internal combustion 
engine replaced the heavier type of motorboat engine and a stream¬ 
lined chassis took the place of the carriage with its curves. The early 
development of the automobile industry was also aided by the 
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labour situation prevailing in the area near lakes Erie and Michigan. 
Large numbers of workmen were available who were skilled with 
tools and machines used in the bicycle industry, formerly important 
in the area but then past its peak. These men fitted easily into the 
routine of work in the new automobile factories as did others who 
had worked in sawmills of Michigan, then closing with the decline 
of the lumbering industry in the state. Detroit possessed a more or 
less unique advantage over other cities within the same area, such 
as Cleveland and Toledo, in the fact that among its residents were 
certain men who had been leaders in these earlier transportation 
industries. These men possessed not only the technical knowledge 
necessary for automobile construction, but also the vision necessary 
for the expansion of the new industry. Thus, the great automotive 
industry of the Detroit area had its beginning. 

Another factor favouring the early use of the motor vehicle in 
the Lower Lakes region was the roads. Relatively level country 
and abundant supplies of gravel made possible fairly good roads, 
according to the standards of the early 1900’s. Weather conditions 
were also more favourable than in various other parts of the country. 

Developments were rapid in the Detroit area in the early years 
of the twentieth century. On February 27, 1902, the first annual 
automobile and sportsman’s show was held in the Detroit Armory. 
Just a year later the first automobile sections appeared in Detroit 
newspapers. In 1903, also, the Ford Motor Company was incor¬ 
porated. It was then located in its first factory at Bellevue and. 
Mack avenues. The Ford plant at Highland Park was opened in 
1910. A notable event which occurred in the summer of 1903 was 
the first transcontinental trip in a gasoline-driven automobile. This 
was from San Francisco to New York City in a Winton car and 
required slightly more than two months. Within the next five 
years other automobile manufacturing companies arc mentioned 
for Detroit such as the Maxwell (later absorbed into the Chrysler 
Corporation), the General Motors, organized around the Buick and 
Oldsmobile companies, and the Paige-Detroit. The Fisher Body 
Company was organized in 1908, which was the year when the 
Ford Motor Company began exclusive production of the Model T, 
the standard low price car. In October of that same year, 1908, 
automobile taxicabs with automatic fare registers appeared on 
Detroit streets. By this time people were beginning to realize that 
a new era in transportation had arrived. 
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Located on the main water route of the Great Lakes and served 
by five major railways, the Border Cities area on the Canadian side 
of the Detroit River possessed the same advantages as Detroit for 
bringing in the raw materials required and shipping out the com¬ 
pleted vehicles. The Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
has supplied the following information pertaining to the founding 
and early days of that great organization. 

Fifty years ago, in August, 1904, the Canadian automotive 
manufacturing industry was born. In March of that same year an 
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alert group of Windsor businessmen started negotiations with a 
struggling Detroit inventor, Henry Ford, who only the year before 
had obtained commercial backing to produce a horseless carriage. 
Few people in Detroit or Windsor expected much to come of the 
venture. 

“Yet in its first year of operation Ford of Canada’s 17 employees 
turned out 117 cars. Total payroll for the year, including the salary 
of the general manager, amounted to $12,000. In 1953, Ford of 
Canada paid out more than $58,000,000 in wages and salaries to its 
14,500 employees . . . and the number of cars and trucks produced 
reached a record-breaking total of 155,626 units. 

“Headquarters for Canada’s first auto plant was a small wagon 
works, the Walkerville Wagon Company, Limited, overlooking the 
Detroit River. The wagon works proved an appropriate location, 
for the cars were assembled one by one as the parts were ferried by 
wagonload across the river, and often they were delivered to the 
factory by horse and cart. A drill press was the only piece of 
production equipment in the plant. 

“But such small beginnings were not out of keeping with the 
times. Windsor itself then had a population less than the 1953 
Windsor employment of Ford of Canada. Toronto and Montreal 
together totalled less than half a million people. Winnipeg had 
little more than 42,000. 

“In those days the Canadian plant depended entirely upon 
American sources for parts and supplies. Sometimes a vital nut or 
bolt fell down through a crack in the floor, delaying production 
until a replacement part arrived from Detroit. Sometimes, too, 
production halted while the general manager took to the road as 
sales manager to sell the last car built. Proceeds of that sale were 
needed before the company could purchase parts to build another 
car. 

“Little by little prejudice against the automobile began to die. 
More and more families began to look forward to a weekend jaunt 
in the Ford. Paved streets began to appear in the cities, and soon 
started their long stretch out into the country, eventually to reach 
far across the Dominion. When the Model T appeared, it soon 
became apparent the automobile was here to stay. 

“By 1908, when Model T production began in Canada, Ford of 
Canada was established as a flourishing Windsor industry. Plant 
facilities were enlarged and, in 1913, assembly line techniques and 
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moving conveyor lines were introduced. Various parts and sub- 
assemblies travelled on overhead lines so timed that each part 
reached the final assembly line at just the right moment for the 
right vehicle. Mass production and the auto industry became 
synonymous terms.” 

Very early in its history the company began shipping cars over¬ 
seas. The first export car was sent to Calcutta in October, 1905, 
and the second to New Zealand, a month later. The first vehicles 
were shipped completely assembled; later vehicles with parts dis¬ 
assembled, to save ocean freight costs. Finally, chassis were sent 
completely knocked down, saving costly shipping space. 

Some well known companies still manufacturing motor vehicles 
had their origin in the early part of the twentieth century under 
other names. General Motors of Canada, organized in 1918, grew 
out of the McLaughlin Carriage Company at Oshawa, which as 
early as 1907, expanded its business to include the manufacture of 
automobiles. The great Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
motor vehicle industry located in Windsor, has developed from the 
Maxwell-Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited. Another 
early Border Cities firm, the Everett-Metzger-Flanders, popularly 
known as “E. M. F.”, became the Studebaker Corporation of 
Canada, Limited. 

When the automobile industry was young and especially in its 
very early days many persons and interests wished to engage in its 
manufacture. Few people realize that in the past half century 
some 2,500 makes of automobiles have passed through the blueprint 
stage. Some of these long forgotten firms belonged to Windsor and 
Essex County. One of the earliest was in the Town of Essex, where 
specific mention is made of one car manufactured there, being tested 
on the principal roads and found satisfactory. Another early 
automobile factory was established in the Windsor Carriage and 
Delivery Works on London Street West. The company stated that 
it would build a motor buggy called the Menard , with high wheels to 
cover rough and muddy roads, with no tires to inflate, and guar- 
teed to run in all kinds of weather. 

4 

The automobile appeared on the roads of Essex County before 
it was manufactured in Canada. On July 6, 1900, North Ridge in 
Gosfield North reported: “A horseless carriage passed through our 
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village last week.” The next news came from Kingsville, dated 
August 24, 1900: “An automobile from Detroit struck town 
Tuesday (August 21) and created quite a sensation on the streets.” 
A contribution from Ruthven appeared on October 12, 1900: “Two 
horseless carriages passed through here last week. One carriage 
had a happy crowd who were going through to the Falls.” 

It is significant that by about 1906 references to automobiles 
became much more numerous in the press of Essex County. In that 
summer John McClary and party of London visited Amherstburg 
while touring Western Ontario. Individual purchases were still 
deemed worthy of mention, as, for example, a 1907 Leamington 
statement that James Hambly had purchased a Ford automobile, 
fifteen horse power, four cylinder with top; price $800; warranted to 
go 40 miles per hour. In the spring of 1909 it was announced that 
Windsor was to have a taxicab service. Later in the same year 
biting comment came from Amherstburg: “Reports show that the 
auto has practically driven farmers’ wives and daughters off the road 
altogether and deprived them of much pleasure.” 

As suggested by the preceding, the automobile was born into a 
world that was far removed from friendly. At first, authority 
regarded it with suspicion and dislike and enacted legislation to 
place it under strict control. This is illustrated by a quotation from 
The Amherstburg Echo of July 22, 1910: “There seems to be some 
misunderstanding as to the source of the law regulating the speed 
of motor vehicles. It is not a bylaw, but a statute of the Legislature 
of Ontario. The limit is set at 10 miles an hour in cities, towns, and 
incorporated villages, and elsewhere at 15 miles an hour. Motorists 
must slow up to four miles an hour passing a standing street car.” 
Magistrates in Windsor and elsewhere enforced the anti-speeding 
laws without fear or favour. On a summer morning in 1910 nine 
Detroit automobile drivers appeared before Police Magistrate 
Leggatt of Windsor and paid fines aggregating $130 for exceeding 
the city’s speed limit in going to and from the race track. Most of 
the drivers were charged with travelling in the neighbourhood of 
fifteen miles an hour, five miles in excess of the speed limit. That 
rural people were, perhaps, even more opposed to the invader than 
were urban dwellers, is evident from the following: “The members 
of the Women’s Institutes throughout Ontario are taking a hand in 
the crusade against automobiles. According to letters received by 
G. A. Putnam, Provincial Superintendent of Farmers’ Institutes, 




Above: The Windsor-Amherstburg stage, driven by William Fox, in 
front of Leo Page’s store and post oflicc, Ojibway. The Page family 
lived on the second floor. The time is about 1902. 

Below: The Pillon blacksmith shop, Pike Road, Malden Township, 
about 1908. The Malden Council met in this building before erection 
of the township hall in 1861. 















Above: Lower Ouellette Avenue, Windsor, al>out 1892. The new 
post oHice now occupies the site of the old on the left. The C. H. Smith 
store is now at the northeast corner of Pitt and Ouellette on the ri«ht. 

Below: First Windsor-Tecumseh street car, 1907 . Conductor William 
McGuigan is at the extreme left, and motorman Arthur Geauvreau on 

the running board. 











Busy comer of Ouellette Avenue anti Sandwich Street about 1900 







Above: Open cars were a popular summer feature of the street car era. 


Below: Laying the last rail of the electric line connecting Windsor and 
Leamington, opened in 1908. This picture was taken at the inter- 
seetion of Talbot and Erie streets in Leamington. 
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the attendance at meetings of the Women’s Institutes has been 
greatly decreased owing to the danger from automobiles on country 
roads. The women folks are afraid to drive on the roads alone and 
so they stay at home. The motorists are charged with reckless 
speeding and utter disregard of all rules and regulations. ‘Why,’ 
says one indignant lady, ‘should the people who cleared the land 
and built the roads have to abandon them to the rich man and his 
automobile?’ ” 

Even this did not represent the sum total of trouble for the 
motorists. Those entering Ontario, for example, had to pay a 
license fee and purchase a marker, before they were allowed to 
proceed over the roads of that day. In spite of all this, the auto¬ 
mobile was to become a permanent and indispensable part of the 
national economy. Throughout the country people of all classes 
within a few years, came to appreciate this fact. Better roads were 
an immediate need recognized by the Ontario Government in its 
system of provincial grants. Essex was among the early counties 
“to hitch on to the good roads movement.” That it was time for 
such progress is evident from the Echo of March 20,1903: “Town of 
Essex —No wood has come in to town for nearly a week owing to 
bad roads.” The next issue of the Echo carried news of a good roads 
convention at Essex attended by about 300 municipal men. While 
exasperating delays in the program loomed ahead, the tide of public 
opinion was definitely setting in for highways adequate to serve the 
needs of the new motor car era. 

✓ 5 

The horse and buggy age continued into the 1900’s, apparently 
little affected at first by the motor vehicle. New buggies were “all 
the rage” in Gosfield South in the spring of 1905. Blacksmiths were 
never busier and the erection of new driving sheds continued. At 
Harrow in the same year (1905), C. Richardson and Son provided 
for the convenience of farmers by putting a couple of iron hitching 
posts or rails in front of their new store. Essex County people were 
not yet ready to forsake the horse, faithful friend and servant of 
mankind through countless generations. An unfortunate circum¬ 
stance was the equine fear of automobiles resulting in many acci¬ 
dents. The law of 1904 recognized this: “If your horse is afraid to 
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face an automobile on the road, hold up your hand and the driver 
of the motor must stop and assist you to pass. Such is the law and 
among the provisions of license which the owner of an automobile 
must have.” 

In August, 1906, the Echo raised the question of the bicycle: 
“Say, what has become of the lady bicycle rider? A few summers 
ago she was in the public eye to a very large extent. Now she is an 
exception rather than the rule. The bike seems to have become a 
machine used merely for business purposes.” This was very differ¬ 
ent from 1900 when many happy references to the bicycle appeared 
in the press of Essex County. Bicycle clubs and races continued 
popular in the county at the turn of the century and long distance 
trips remained in general favour. The following news came from 
Leamington under date of Friday, July 20, 1900: “Will Burt and 
Charlie Johnston are away on their wheels for a bicycle trip to 
cover about 1,000 miles. They are going first to Mr. Burt’s home in 
Norwood (Peterborough County). They left Saturday evening and 
telegraphed Monday their departure from Toronto.” A few nights 
later, according to an Essex report, the Misses Millar were hostesses 
at a delightful wheeling party in honour of their guest, Miss Carter 
of Guelph. “About seven couples on wheels made up the party, 
which made a very nice appearance as they passed through town. 
After the trip they were entertained at Mr. Millar’s.” Not all the 
bicycle news of 1900 was so pleasant, for under date of May 4 we 
read: “ Windsor —As the result of a crusade by the police against 
bicyclists riding on the walks, twenty of the alleged offenders made 
their bow in police court yesterday. The list includes Inspector 
Maxwell, Dr. Prouse, and three girls from Walkerville.” Fourteen 
of them pleaded guilty and were let off with a warning by Police 
Magistrate Bartlet and the payment of costs, $1.50 each. 

6 

While the motor vehicle was forcing its infant way into the 
economy of the early twentieth century, the electric railway was 
enjoying a period of great popularity. In August, 1901, the Detroit 
United Railway purchased the Sandwich, Windsor and Amherst- 
burg Railway and continued in ownership thereof until 1920. 
Influenced doubtless by the electric lines which had been built 
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connecting Detroit with various places, the American owners 
instituted interurban service out of Windsor. The line to Amherst- 
burg was opened in 1903 and that to Tecumseh four years later. 

At that time also, 1907-8, other interests put through the 
Windsor, Essex and Lake Shore Railway to Essex, Kingsville, and 
Leamington. These lines served a useful purpose in the period 
immediately antedating the widespread improvement of roads. 
Farmers would haul their produce to points along the electric line 
which thus helped Essex County take advantage of its season, the 
earliest in Canada. 

Those early years of the twentieth century were the golden age 
of the interurban car in Essex County. Leamington waited expect¬ 
antly on a spring evening in 1908. The Citizens’ Band “regaled 
the crowd with music” while waiting for the first car to reach that 
town. About 8 p.m. “the lights of the car could be seen coming 
along the crest of the hill, then heading for the town. Slowly and 
without mishap the car arrived at the corner of Talbot and Eric 
streets amid the cheering of the crowd and the music of the band.” 
A short free ride followed on the new car which was described as 
capable of accommodating from sixty to seventy passengers. 

Electric railway projects, more ambitious than those constructed, 
were under consideration. Should Windsor and Chatham be con¬ 
nected via Belle River or via Leamington? A more staggering 
possibility of 1901 was the rumour of an electric line to connect 
Windsor and Toronto. There was also a moral question, in which 
connection it was announced that “the Comber Herald comes out 
flat footed in favour of Sunday cars.” The Lord’s Day Alliance 
was on guard against profanation of Sunday. 

The electric car carried large holiday crowds and it afforded a 
medium for enjoyment in the form of trolley parties. These were 
given by business organizations, churches, and individuals. The 
following was an event of Tuesday evening, July 17, 1900: “Wind¬ 
sor —The trolley party given the city council and board of trade by 
the S. W. and A. Street Railway company was a pleasant affair. 
The run was first made to the Driving Park and back, next round 
the Walkerville belt line and finally, to Ojibway (with stops at the 
Springs and Chappell’s hotel) and return, the foot of Ouellette 
Avenue being reached about 10.30. The car was just comfortably 
filled. Mayor Davis chaperoned the city fathers.” 
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7 

The steam railways serving Essex County were very active in 
the business of the 1900’s. American interests recognized the 
advantages of the shortcut across Southwestern Ontario between 
the Middle West and the East and acted accordingly. Thus, in 
1903, the Pere Marquette Railway acquired possession of the Lake 
Erie and Detroit River Railway, built by the Walkers, and extended 
its service east to the Niagara frontier. This followed similar action 
by the Wabash Railway, another American line, which, in 1898, 
had secured running rights over the Grand Trunk Railway between 
the Detroit and Niagara rivers. These railways provided local 
passenger and freight service in Southwestern Ontario and, what 
was more important to them, they had American connections at 
both ends of their Canadian routes for their large volume of through 
traffic. 

Ice conditions and general delay at the Detroit River crossing 
presented the railways with a serious problem. Should a bridge or 
tunnel be constructed, and should the crossing be made from 
Windsor or Amherstburg? Those were the questions which must 
be settled. As the nineteenth century closed opinion seemed to 
favour construction of a bridge from the Canadian shore above 
Amherstburg to Grosse Isle, by the Canada Southern Bridge 
Company. Three years later the Grand Trunk and Michigan 
Central railways were “jointly looking to the construction of the 
greatest railway bridge in the world and the most magnificent and 
costly in all respects to cross from the Canadian shore to Detroit.” 
This would cost about $10,000,000, it was estimated, but unless it 
was built, an increase in the number of transfer barges would be 
necessary. The bridge would have to be of the cantilever (long 
projecting arm) type and of sufficient height to allow ships to pass 
underneath. In this important respect it was necessary to meet 
requirements of the powerful Lake Carriers’ Association, which 
was also insistent that the navigable channel of the river must not 
be narrowed. In the spring of 1903, Engineer George S. Morrison 
and his assistants, from their observation tower on top of Walker’s 
malt elevator, studied passing ships with these problems in mind. 
Mr. Morrison’s untimely death in the summer of that year may have 
been one factor which caused the high railway bridge project to be 
abandoned. 
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Those who favoured a tunnel instead of a bridge were con¬ 
fronted with an equally baffling problem, that of ventilation. Coal 
burning locomotives in use between Sarnia and Port Huron made 
travel very unpleasant on the trip through the tunnel under the 
St. Clair River. In one instance, in 1904, six men suffered death by 
asphyxiation when a freight train broke down in that tunnel. The 
adaptation of electric locomotives to tunnel transportation about 
this time removed this difficulty and caused the Michigan Central 
Railway to decide finally in favour of a tunnel to connect Windsor 
and Detroit. Construction was begun in 1906 and the railway 
tunnel under the Detroit River opened for service in 1910. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway has shared use of the tunnel with the 
Michigan Central (now the New York Central) for many years. 
The other railways serving Windsor, viz., the Canadian National, 
Wabash, and Pere Marquette (now the Chesapeake and Ohio) still 
depend exclusively upon car ferries for their crossriver connection. 
It is rumoured, however, at the time of writing (February, 1954) 
that the last two named may abandon their car ferry service between 
Windsor and Detroit and share in the use of the New York Central 
tunnel. 

Need for a feeder line to serve the Detroit River area was obvious 
by the opening of the century and The Essex Terminal Railway was 
constructed for that purpose. As early as December, 1902, a meet¬ 
ing of its Board of Directors was held at the Manning House, 
Windsor. A few years elapsed before construction commenced and 
the first section connecting with the Canadian National Railways 
(then the Grand Trunk Railway) and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in the Windsor area was placed in operation in 1908. In 1910 the 
Windsor City Council gave approval to extend the railway to serve 
the city’s new factory district on McDougall Street and this was 
constructed in 1911. The line was extended in 1912 to the new 
site of The Canadian Salt Company, Limited, and in 1916 the 
extension to Ojibway was completed. A further extension was made 
in 1918 to the Brunner Mond Canada, Limited, plant at Amherst- 
burg. Today The Essex Terminal Railway connects with all main 
trunk lines entering Windsor and serves about 140 industries 
stretching from the Ford plant to that of the Brunner Mond. 

Before the automobile age Essex County people depended upon 
the railways for transportation within the county in a way difficult 
to realize today. The railway’s were very accommodating when 
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special occasions arose, for example, in January, 1908, seventy 
young people from Amherstburg chartered a special train on the 
Michigan Central one evening to attend a masquerade carnival in 
the Essex roller rink. In connection with the funeral of Dr. S. A. 
King, of Kingsville, in July, 1907, upwards of fifty people from 
Windsor, Walkerville, and Amherstburg availed themselves of a 
special train provided by the Pere Marquette. Special days, such 
as Victoria Day, St. Jean Baptiste Day, Dominion Day, July 12th, 
and Labour Day, meant increased passenger business for the rail¬ 
ways. Railway coaches were also well filled on the days of Sunday 
School excursions. This was all in addition to the large volume of 
regular passenger, freight, and express traffic inside the county and 
connecting with outside points. 


8 

Railways, like other forms of transportation, have been the cause 
of occasional accidents, one of which was the Essex explosion on the 
morning of August 10, 1907. A car of dynamite en route from 
Black Rock, near Buffalo, to Amherstburg exploded near the rail¬ 
way freight shed in Essex, where it was being transferred from the 
main line to the Amherstburg branch line of the Michigan Central 
Railway (now the New York Central). 

Two men were killed, both brakemen on the train, Leo Conlon 
and Joseph McNary. Four others were seriously injured, a number 
were slightly hurt, and many suffered from shock. 

Completely or almost wrecked were the station, freight shed, 
several cars belonging to the railway, the Laing-Ritchie planing 
mill, Naylor’s warehouse and gristmill, Greene’s warehouse, and 
McDougall’s carriage works. Practically every window in the town 
was broken and the shattered glass on Talbot Street was several 
inches deep. The interiors of many houses were spoiled and walls 
and foundations undermined. Pieces of iron were hurled consider¬ 
able distances. According to reports, a flying missile struck and 
killed a horse and another lodged in a wooden bedstead in a home 
on Talbot Street, near the present Essex United Church. This 
building was erected as Grace Methodist Church the year after 
the explosion. 

The shock of the explosion was felt in Windsor and even in 
Detroit and Wyandotte, Michigan. Sightseers from Windsor and 
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elsewhere flocked to the stricken town the next day, Sunday. Fully 
a thousand people caught the Michigan Central train which left 
Windsor about 11 a.m. Livery men in Windsor, Kingsville, Leam¬ 
ington, Amherstburg, and other places did a record business. The 
opinion of the spectators was that the disaster was much greater 
than they had expected from reports. 

Great as the damage was, however, it was not irreparable, except 
for the loss of life. A little more than a month later, the people of 
Essex were welcoming the first electric cars over the Windsor, 
Essex and Lake Shore Rapid Railway, and playing host to a large 
Liberal picnic. 

9 

The period of about 1900 to 1915 represented not only the 
golden age for the electric (trolley) car but also for the excursion 
steamer. Then, people along the Detroit River undoubtedly lived 
in closer relationship to the river than is the case today. Ferry 
service between Detroit and Windsor and between Detroit and 
Walkerville was well patronized by those who crossed the river for 
business reasons and by not a few who went simply for pleasure. 
Clarence J. De Fields, former fire chief in the City of Windsor, has 
pleasant recollections. One could ride all day on the cross river 
ferries for a dime. A person who missed the last night ferry could 
wave a lantern placed at the foot of Woodward Avenue. Paddy 
O’Brien would answer with his lantern from the Windsor side and 
row across the river for the passenger. His charge for the trip was 
twenty-five cents. In winter ferry boats often got stuck in the ice. 
On occasions people got off and walked ashore. Winter also 
brought horse racing with cutters on the ice near Fighting Island 
and on Lake St. Clair. 

Mr. De Fields has further reminiscences. Belle Isle, Bois Blanc, 
and Sugar Island attracted people from both sides of the Detroit 
River desirous of short trips by water. The Detroit, Belle Isle and 
Windsor Ferry Company under the presidency of Walter Campbell 
of Detroit spent much money in the development of die excursion 
resort at Bois Blanc Island, the name of which was shortened to 
Bob-Lo. Mr. Campbell was a man of strong convictions, who 
permitted no Sunday dancing at the park or on the boats during his 
lifetime. He died in 1923. Charles E. Park, longtime employee of 
the company, recalls the Pleasure, Columbia, and Britannia as 
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popular Bob-Lo boats of the period. The Bob-Lo trip achieved its 
highest degree of popularity about 1915 on the eve of the great 
automobile expansion. 

For those who wished to travel a little further there was Tashmoo 
Park on Harsen’s Island. The beautiful White Star Liner Tashmoo 
appeared in 1900 to join her sister ship, the City of Toledo, built 
nine years earlier. They ran regularly between Detroit and Port 
Huron. Mr. De Fields recalls that one could travel from Detroit 
to Port Huron or Toledo and return for fifty cents and obtain a 
good meal on board for a quarter. 

Sailing crait continued to be a familiar sight on the river around 
1900. Schooners under full sail, such as the Sligo, still delighted the 
eye. Essex County limestone and sand for use in Detroit and 
Windsor building industries were common cargo. 

Larger ships were appearing on the lakes by this time. These 
included the passenger steamers Huronic (1901), Hamonic (1909), and 
Noronic (1913), eventually owned by the Canada Steamship Lines, 
Limited. For many years these ships connected the head of the 
lakes with Sarnia, and more latterly with Windsor and Detroit. 
The Pere Marquette Railway brought out its new car ferry, the 
No. 14. In the summer of 1904 all previous records for iron ore 
cargoes were broken by the large freighter Augustus B. Wolvin on her 
maiden voyage. 

Ships of ever increasing size required better navigation facilities 
in the lower Detroit River. This was met by the construction of the 
Livingstone Channel west of Bob-Lo Island for downbound traffic. 
Completion in 1912 followed several years of work on the enterprise. 
Amherstburg profited through increased business and a considerable 
growth in population. Americans engaged in the project came to be 
popular residents of Amherstburg and people there were sorry to see 
them leave when it was completed. Shanties on Stony Island 
accommodated many workers. Rev. (now Dr.) A. E. M. Thomson, 
then Methodist minister at Amherstburg and now living retired in 
Windsor, used to conduct service every Sunday afternoon on Stony 
Island in the general community hall erected by the contractors. 
Then, as before and since, Amherstburg rated as sailors’ town. It 
was stated in 1900 that it was the home of ninety marine men, many 
of them captains. One of these was Capt. F. B. Hackett, who for 
years conducted a towing and wrecking business operating out of 
Amherstburg. 
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Closely identified with shipping of the period was the develop¬ 
ment of wireless telegraphy. As early as April, 1900, the marine 
news column of the Echo announced that preparations were being 
made for some experiments in wireless telegraphy on the west shore 
of Lake Michigan near Milwaukee. This was some twenty months 
before Marconi’s first transatlantic message. On November 18, 
1904, the Echo printed the following: “A pole has been erected on 
Stony Island, with the necessary apparatus attached, for receiving 
wireless telegraphic messages from some of the freighters that are 
equipped with these instruments.” The next summer the Detroit 
and Cleveland Navigation Company announced that its steamer 
the City of Detroit would be equipped with wireless and that shore 
stations would be established at Bois Blanc Island, Cleveland, and 
Detroit. This was only the start, for we read under date of Sept. 
15, 1905: “The wireless system on the D. and C. boats is now work¬ 
ing to a distance of 60 miles out in Lake Erie from the mouth of the 
Detroit River.” Its practical use was so apparent that wireless was 
continuously extended and in 1910 reached the Canadian head of 
the lakes with the opening of the station at Port Arthur, Ontario. 

The increasing use of the telephone may be gauged from an 
account printed in March, 1908: “There is a great growth in the 
use of rural telephones in the county. The Bell Company has about 
300 rural line subscribers. At Kingsville three different private 
systems connect with the Bell Exchange. The White telephone 
system connects at Leamington and serves the southern parts of 
Mersea Township. The Rochester company’s exchange at Comber 
serves that township.” Dr. C. E. Knister, who is still in active 
practice at Comber, relates how he built the first line from Comber 
to Staples in 1905. When he sold it about 1911, there were 260 
telephones privately owned. 

Dr. Knister began practice in Comber in 1903 when it was still a 
lumbering centre. In the earliest days of his practice he has ridden 
by railway hand car to Staples and Ruscomb. And he has driven 
hundreds of miles on horseback, or in a cart, over very muddy 
Essex County roads in the wet weather of spring and fall. 

Mention of the difficulties of travel was also made by Rev. A. E. 
M. Thomson, who served as Methodist minister at South Woodslee 
from 1906 to 1909, after which he went to Amherstburg. On one 
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occasion it took Mr. Thomson four hours to drive six miles on the 
Middle Road, now King’s Highway No. 98. The wheels of his 
buggy became covered with clay three or four inches thick and the 
spokes packed almost solid with it. Many times on that trip he had 
to alight to clean the clay off the wheels by hand. 

11 

Improvements in the mail service along present day lines were 
made by the Federal Government. A new post office was opened 
in the town of Sandwich in 1907 and in Leamington in 1911. On 
Monday, December 9, 1907, Windsor residents had their first free 
mail delivery. Merchants had at first opposed this innovation on 
the grounds that the women would make most of their purchases at 
the corner grocery store instead of coming downtown to get their 
mail and to shop. In September, 1908, in a speech at Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, the Canadian Postmaster General, Hon. Rodolphe 
Lemieux, announced the coming of rural mail delivery. The next 
year it was introduced into more than one section of Essex County. 
One of the announcements in connection with this introduction 
read: Town of Essex, July 16, 1909: “Rural mail route No. 1 
between Essex and Barretville was started on Monday last (July 
12th). Thomas Bullock is the carrier and mail is distributed to 
parties three times a week. About twenty so far have installed 
boxes. For those living between Essex and Elford the mail is made 
up at Essex post office and for those between Elford and Barretville 
at Elford.” 

Pelee Island, however, still remained outside the orbit of 
improved mail service. In March, 1909, Islanders complained that 
they had received only one mail in three weeks. In contrast cold 
weather conditions at the Christmas season of the same year (1909) 
permitted the mail carriers to cross on the ice from Pelee Island to 
Leamington. The Echo stated that this was the first time within the 
past fifty years that the lake had been frozen between the Island and 
the mainland before the end of December. Poor mail service for 
Pelee Island is now happily a condition of the past. Today the 
Island enjoys good connections with the mainland. 

In July, 1907, the Sandwich, Windsor and Amherstburg Rail¬ 
way began carrying the mail between Windsor and Amherstburg. 
This meant the end for the last stage coach in Essex County. 
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William Fox, its driver, died in Windsor, in April, 1954, aged 93. 
One by one, earlier stage routes connecting the Detroit River with 
eastern points, and those within the county, had ceased operations 
after the coming of the railways. With the passing of the Windsor- 
Amherstburg stage, a picturesque era in the history of Essex County 
transportation came to a close. 


12 

Agriculture continued the trends noted in the previous decade. 
The Toronto Globe in 1900, described Essex County as “Eden 
Without The Serpent.” Its correspondent continued: “Market 
gardening along the Essex front has developed to a wonderful degree 
within the past year ... In this line there is a large export trade to 
Detroit, which is eager for the Canadian products. Dozens of loads 
of garden stuff cross the river daily to be exchanged for silver dollars. 
In one line at least Essex has more than a local reputation. The 
fine sands of Sandwich West Township produce the best of radishes. 
Millions of these are exported every season to Detroit and from 
there shipped to New York.” The old Hiram Walker farm at 
Marshfield, operated in 1900 by Messrs. Curry and McGregor for 
general farming purposes, was described in glowing terms—“a 
finer crop never grew outdoors—wheat, corn, sugar beets, hay, 
oats, rye.” These gentlemen were endeavouring to sell off the 
former Walker farm as well as work the land, and in the year and 
a half or so following Hiram Walker’s death in January, 1899, they 
had disposed of approximately one third of its 2,500 acres. 

William Barnard, of Walkerville, in charge of the W'alker farm 
in Sandwich East Township, was credited with the largest acreage 
in tobacco production under the British flag. This amounted in 
1901 to 130 acres devoted to the growth of smoking and chewing 
tobacco; and fourteen barns were used for curing the “weed,” 
besides a brick warehouse of sufficient proportions for packing and 
shipping. 

In the next year (1902) about 300 acres of flax grown near Essex 
kept some seventy men and boys busy in the fields at harvest time 
and twenty more in and around the mill in town. This industry did 
not prosper although the land was suitable. It was too difficult to 
get help to do the work. 
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The Toronto Globe printed another feature article about Essex 
County in the summer of 1905 entitled, “Where Oil Runs And 
Tobacco Grows.” The writer stated that tobacco stood a close 
third after corn and wheat among the crops of Essex County and 
that it was likely to become the leading crop. 

South Essex received special attention in the following dispatch 
from Leamington: “South Essex has the distinction of putting its 
crops first on the market and in advance of any other part of 
Ontario. New potatoes, new peas, new beans, and new tomatoes 
are being shipped out. Cherries have been on the market for some 
time and strawberries are about done. A good crop of tomatoes 
.seems assured. The early ones are being shipped now (July 5).” 
Mention is also made of various grains, vineyards, a promising apple 
crop, and the market for tomatoes at the Leamington cannery. 

Scattered references also help reveal the trends. Hay loaders 
were in demand and drainage improvement was a matter of much 
practical interest. The cheese industry, however, was in a state of 
decline. A significant statement came from Harrow: “Dec. 27, 
1907—W. S. Downham of Essex has purchased the Harrow cheese 
factory and will operate it as a creamery next season.” The Globe 
called attention to the fact that Essex was not an important dairying 
or cattle county even at that time. The hog industry, however, 
continued active. 

Three events of importance to the agricultural industry of Essex 
County occurred in successive years. In 1907 Angus McKenney 
was appointed agricultural representative for Essex County, among 
the first in Ontario. In 1908 the Heinz canning factory was 
established in Leamington, while 1909 marked the commencement 
of the Experimental Station at Harrow. This began as an experi¬ 
mental tobacco station on twenty-five acres of farm land leased 
from Arthur Ferriss. 

To the farming population of Ontario, the fall fair more or less 
marks the official ending of the productive period of the year. The 
Echo of Friday, September 20, 1901, carried the schedule of events 
for Essex County: “The round of fall fairs will start next week. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday the Great Southwestern will 
hold sway at Essex. Friday and Saturday the Tilbury West Agri¬ 
cultural Society’s show at Comber; Tuesday and Wednesday of the 
following week are the dates reserved for the Anderdon and Malden 
Union Fair at Amherstburg; while Wednesday, Thursday and 
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Friday will see the Mersea Fair at Leamington. The Colchester 
South Fall Fair at Harrow is billed for Tuesday and Wednesday, 
October 8 and 9, and the Pelee Island show closes the list on Thurs¬ 
day and Friday, October 10 and 11.” 

13 

The feature article in the Globe to which reference has been made 
previously also called attention to the booming oil industry near 
Leamington. The natural gas industry of Essex County had played 
out, although the supply had been such that gas had been exported 
to the United States until 1901. This disappointment was at least 
partly forgotten in the excitement caused by the oil boom. Not less 
than 300 men were employed on the oil fields in the summer of 1905 
in drilling and pumping or in the auxiliary work in the town. 
Daily wages of from $2 to $5 were paid the oil workers. Over forty 
companies, including the Standard Oil Company, were actively 
interested there. The Leamington oil industry was, unfortunately, 
shortlived, and production had practically ceased by 1910. 

14 

Lumbering news diminished greatly in the county press, com¬ 
mencing in 1901. Evidence of a fading industry was provided by 
such items as the following of January 23, 1903: “Geo. Neibergall 
and Son, lumber merchants, who have been operating mills at 
Staples, Essex, Woodslee, McGregor, Camp Palmer and other 
places in the county for the past twenty years, are negotiating for a 
tract of timberland in Kentucky. George Neibergall intends to 
make a trip to New Ontario in a few days on a prospecting tour. 
He will return in about two weeks and if not successful in finding a 
suitable location in the North, he will probably set out for the 
South.” A few weeks later the Neibergalls decided in favour of a 
location in Algoma District, Ontario. They opened a stave mill 
at Echo Bay and there the next year they were joined by D. C. 
Campbell, who had been foreman for some years in J. L. Reaume’s 
stave and hoop mill at Essex. In 1905 J. L. Reaume decided to close 
his mill and move to the Parry Sound District, where he had a large 
tract of timber land. Lumbering and associated milling industries 
apparently lingered a while longer at McGregor, Staples, and 
Comber. As the forest resources became reduced, portable saw 
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mills were introduced. It was reported from Barretville in Col¬ 
chester North: “Millard Warner has his portable saw mill running 
full blast and has orders for all the fence slats he can cut.’* 

As lumbering decreased and agriculture grew in importance, the 
industries connected with the processing of agricultural products 
found additional scope. Canneries became more numerous and 
tobacco assumed greater importance. Kingsville joined Leamington 
as a tobacco centre in June, 1900, when it was announced, “The 
Erie Tobacco Company commenced manufacturing tobacco last 
Saturday (June 23) for the first time and their several brands, 
‘Queen’s Navy’ and ‘Union Jack’ will be on the market in a few 
days.” Smoking and chewing tobaccos and not cigarettes, were in 
popular demand at that time. 


15 

Industrial expansion in the Windsor area was substantial and 
varied. Press talk in the latter part of 1909 of a possible tariff war 
between Canada and the United States led to the statement that 
Windsor and vicinity could boast of more branch American 
factories than any other locality in the country and that more were 
coming all the time. A giant industry which had come to the Town 
of Sandwich since the turn of the century was the Saginaw Lumber 
and Salt Company. This company was forced to leave Michigan 
when the Government placed an embargo on the sawing of lumber 
from Crown lands at any mill outside the province. Following the 
example of various United States lumber mills the company put 
down salt wells on its property, and besides erecting a lumber mill, 
it also constructed a grainer plant for the manufacture of coarse 
salt, using the refuse lumber for fuel. The company obtained its 
logs from Northern Ontario, but so heavy were the losses in rafting 
on Lake Huron that within a few years it closed down and dis¬ 
mantled the lumber mill at Sandwich. The grainer plant was left. 
It passed into the hands of the Canadian Salt Company, formerly 
the Windsor Salt Company, and later became the property of the 
Canadian Industries, Limited. 

Other industrial development, diverse in its nature, was taking 
place in the Windsor area at this time. In October, 1903, the 
Standard Paint and Varnish Company announced that it would 
build a large factory at the junction of Wyandotte Street and the 
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Canadian Pacific Railway. Movement of the Neal bakery from the 
corner of Dougall and Sandwich Street to Salter Avenue and con¬ 
struction of the Postum Cereal factory at the end of Oak Avenue 
just south of Wyandotte Street West, illustrated the trend of develop¬ 
ment in the direction of the Windsor terminal of the Michigan 
Central tunnel, soon to be opened. Another new industry of the 
time was the Toledo Computing Scale Company, which opened a 
Windsor branch, employing some twenty-five hands in the Medbury 
building at the foot of Ouellette Avenue. Other manufacturing 
firms, some of which no longer exist, also made their appearance in 
Windsor in those years. 

Windsor was growing in other directions, also. Erection of a 
new Horse Shoe Hotel was considered necessary in 1907 “due to 
increased population in the south of the city.” Members of the 
“Horse Shoe gang” were known for their pranks around Windsor and 
for their singing. Opening of Wigle Park in 1909 was a major step 
in the athletic progress of Windsor and an important development 
on Erie Street East. That street in 1900 was unpaved, with few, if 
any, houses on its south side, and did not extend eastward beyond 
about Louis or Marentette Avenue. Giles Boulevard was still 
“the coulee” and a big wooden bridge crossed it at Howard Avenue. 
Boys gathered mushrooms, which were abundant in the fields 
toward Walkerville. Cows were pastured in the fields in the 
vicinity of the present Vocational School. One man would make 
his living by looking after about 25 cows, charging perhaps 75 cents 
a week for each cow. Even Wyandotte Street East, while it had a 
street car line connecting with Walkerville, was a mud road, with a 
wooden sidewalk, three planks wide. The city at that time lay very 
largely between Wyandotte Street and the river, and great open 
spaces intervened before one came to Walkerville on the east or 
Sandwich on the west. This was greatly changed in the next two 
decades. 

16 

Some notable new buildings came to Windsor during the 
1900’s—the armories and Salvation Army barracks on London 
Street East, some schools mentioned under education, and a 
number of new churches. The opening of Immaculate Conception 
Church by the Roman Catholics in 1904 at the southeast corner of 
Wyandotte East and Marentette was due to overcrowding at 



Above: Ferry Excelsior at foot of Ouellette Avenue, Windsor, about 1902. 
Note the balcony of the British-Arnerican Hotel on the right, the ferry 
ticket-office on the left, and cobble-stone pavement. 

Below: The Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, began 
production in 1904 in this former wagon works building. 








Walkcrville from a balloon, 1909. The dominant buildings in the centre of the picture belong to Hiram Walker 
and Sons. The budding Ford of Canada plant is obscured by a clump of trees in the right centre on the riverfront. 










Above: Staff of Windsor Collegiate Institute, 1904-5. Front row 
f-J-Gavin, B.A. (principal), F. H. Bell, B.A., Miss N. Cleary, B.A., 
J. G. 1 aylor, B.A. Back row — J. F. Mcssmore. B.A., I. Neilson C.A. 
J. W. Marshall, B.A., A. W. Keith, B.A. 

Below: Girls’ basketball team of Windsor Collegiate Institute 1905 
Miss Cleary recalls that they played with the Essex Hitjh School team 
and teams in Detroit and suburbs. 









Open country lay to the south when the Bishop of Huron, Right Rev. 
Maurice S. Baldwin, laid the corner stone of St. Marv's Anglican 
Church. WalkcrviUc, on May 25, 1903. The beautiful church, made 
possible by the generosits of the Walkers, was dedicated on April 10 

1904. 



Willistead Public Library, Windsor. In 1906 Mr. and Mrs. E. Chandler Walker lirst occupied this, their beautiful new 
residence. It became a library in 1922. (The Mechanics' Institute, forerunner of the library system, was organized 

in Windsor in 1855.) 
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St. Alphonsus, which reported over 1,400 communicants present at 
the 40 hours devotion in October of the preceding year. Dedication 
of the new Anglican Church of the Ascension in 1908 on London 
Street West indicated the growth of Windsor in that direction. 
Two Walkerville churches were also built in the 1900’s, viz., the 
beautiful St. Mary’s Anglican and Chalmers Presbyterian (now 
United Church of Canada). In January, 1904, the Methodist 
Church at the southwest corner of Chatham Street and Windsor 
Avenue was destroyed by fire. The congregation erected their new 
church, now Central United, on the east side of Ouellette, just 
south of Wyandotte Street and opened it in 1906. There in 
March, 1907, evangelists Hunter and Crossley conducted a union 
revival campaign. The Evening Record of April 6, 1907, said: “The 
conclusion of the Hunter and Crossley meetings marks the end of 
the greatest religious revival ever conducted in Windsor or Essex 
County. Over seven hundred persons have made a profession of 
conversion.” 

A religious sect, known as the Flying Rollers, followers of 
“Prince” Michael Mills of Detroit, was active in Windsor. Their 
custom of wearing beards and long hair helped attract public 
attention. Because Sir William Mulock, Canadian Postmaster 
General, denied their publication, the New Eve Success , use of the 
mails, one of the sect’s leaders prophesied the imminent death of 
Mulock. The religious leader proved a poor prophet, inasmuch as 
Sir William lived about forty years longer and attained an age of 
more than a hundred years. 

17 

A cultural impetus in Windsor followed the opening of Carnegie 
Library in October, 1903. This replaced the woefully inadequate 
library (Lambie’s hall) on Ferry Street, where the present job print¬ 
ing department of The Windsor Daily Star is located. Within a 
month of the opening of the new library, made possible through the 
generosity of Andrew Carnegie, an enthusiastic meeting of those 
interested in literary and scientific matters was held in the audi¬ 
torium of the new building. A society was formed which had for 
its object “the cultivation of literary and artistic tastes in a broader 
degree than acquired by routine study.” In June, 1904, the new 
library served as headquarters for the annual meeting of the 
Ontario Historical Society. In this auspicious fashion, Carnegie 
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Public Library in Windsor began its long and distinguished record 
of public service. Today, along with other such institutions in the 
United States and Canada, numbering into the thousands, it serves 
as a perpetual memorial to Andrew Carnegie, steel magnate and 
philanthropist extraordinary. 


18 

To Hon. Richard Harcourt, Minister of Education for the 
Province of Ontario, we are indebted for a short history of the 
Windsor school system up to 1901. He stated that for 48 years 
previous to 1901 there had been no separate schools in Windsor and 
school taxes were levied without distinction of creed on all the rate¬ 
payers of the city. During that time 60 per cent of the expense of 
the schools was paid by Protestants, 25 per cent by Roman 
Catholics, and 15 per cent by corporations. There were eight school 
buildings in Windsor in 1901, seven public schools and one col¬ 
legiate institute. In that year the long period of public school 
control by a single board of education came to an end and a 
separate school board was elected. That this change was not 
confined to Windsor is evident from a press statement of December 
13, 1901: “In accordance with Bishop McEvay’s mandate separate 
schools are being pretty generally introduced in Essex County. At 
the beginning of the new year no less than 26 such schools will be 
opened and the great majority of these have been founded during 
the Bishop’s short tenure of his ecclesiastical office (Bishop of the 
Diocese of London).” 

In 1900, D. A. Maxwell, Inspector of Public Schools for South 
Essex, who also had supervision of the public schools in Windsor 
and Walkerville, established residence in Windsor at the corner of 
Church and Wyandotte streets. The home of Dr. and Mrs. Maxwell 
became the scene of happy gatherings of teachers and model school 
students, who learned to know and appreciate one another better 
as a result. 

Within a few years the rapid growth of the school system in the 
Border Cities necessitated the employment of a full time inspector. 
In the Windsor area Robert Meade succeeded Dr. Maxwell, who 
henceforth confined himself to South Essex, where he had been 
inspector since 1878. Mr. Meade was also a thorough inspector of 
the old order and had little or no use for the so-called “frills.” 
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Arithmetic under him consisted of addition, subtraction, multi¬ 
plication, and division with great celerity. Proving the answer, 
upon which he insisted, meant double the work. The number of 
figures in his questions was imposing. Another gentleman who 
became associated with Windsor education early in the twentieth 
century was H. Whorlow Bull. He did much for music in the 
Windsor schools, also in the city and beyond. 

A period of expansion in the school system of the Windsor area 
was under way about 1905. The Dougall Avenue public school 
(Windsor), King Edward public school (Walkerville), and St. Anne 
separate school (Walkerville) were built at that time. It was then, 
also, that the former Windsor Central School became the City Hall 
to meet a pressing need of the day. Provision of school facilities in 
the newer residential areas made this change possible. 

Enlargement of the Leamington High School, the growth of 
continuation school classes in the county along with primary school 
expansion, were all indications of a healthy development. 

Gold and silver medals donated annually by The Amherstburg 
Echo to the two students in South Essex standing highest in the 
entrance examinations were the objects of keen competition. It was 
an age of departmental examinations amounting almost to worship. 
When, in 1908, the Department of Education suggested abolition of 
the entrance examinations, it brought down upon its head the 
wrath of a speaker at the Ontario Educational Association in these 
words: “The examination used judiciously is beneficial to the pupil 
in demanding accuracy, and fulness of memory, in teaching con¬ 
centration of attention, and the power to shape and arrange 
thought.” 

The appeal of patriotism has always been strong in the mind of 
childhood. In the first days of 1900 the pupils of Windsor’s old 
central school contributed $116.80 to the Canadian Patriotic Fund. 
A year later Essex County schools mourned and observed with 
fitting ceremony the passing of Queen Victoria. Then came the 
return of peace following the South African War and the coronation 
of King Edward VII. The program of studies was brightened by 
occasional concerts and social events. School field days proved 
popular and organized games in various lines of sport increased. 
In defeating the Windsor Collegiate Institute team and winning the 
basketball championship of the county in 1901, the Essex High 
School team and its supporters experienced much satisfaction. 
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The diversified development of the Windsor area was evident 
also in the realm of labour. Labour unions were zealous in advanc¬ 
ing the welfare of their members, as when the barbers’ union 
achieved the Saturday midnight closing hour. Bricklayers received 
an increase in pay bringing their wages to 52 cents an hour for a 
nine-hour day. The local tailors organized a union and planned on 
marking all garments with the union label. These examples indicate 
the trend of the times. 


20 

In city and county alike public opinion and action were in the 
direction of better roads and sidewalks. Cement sidewalks in parts 
of Windsor and county points today bear the imprint of years 
belonging to the 1900’s. Windsor embarked upon a program of 
macadamized pavement, but abandoned this in favour of asphalt 
block. These developments followed the earlier use of cedar block 
pavement. Statute labour for the construction and repair of roads 
was falling into disfavour in Ontario by 1900 at which time the Echo 
announced that Pelee Island, Tilbury North, and Malden had 
placed their statute labour on a cash basis. The call for this type of 
work that same year in Colchester North caused a correspondent to 
ask: “Why cannot the township council abolish this obsolete and 
very unsatisfactory way of keeping our roads in repair?” 

21 

Rural progress was also evident in the enthusiastic spread of 
Women’s Institutes in Essex County and elsewhere. It was only in 
February, 1897, that the first Women’s Institute in the world had 
been organized in the village of Stoney Creek, County of Went¬ 
worth, Province of Ontario. Today, Institute members in Canada 
and other lands revere the memory of the founder, Mrs. Adelaide 
Hoodless, wife of a prominent manufacturer and merchant of 
Hamilton, Ontario. Organization of branches was active in Essex 
County before 1910 and a highly constructive program for rural 
betterment initiated which has continued to the present. “A nation 
cannot rise above the level of its homes. Therefore, the women 
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must work and study together to raise their homes to the highest 
possible level.” That is the real purpose for which the Women’s 
Institutes were organized. 

22 

The 1900’s were a period of strong feeling on various moral 
issues. The Women’s Christian Temperance Union was active and 
local option contests were held. The preponderance of public 
opinion in South Essex was for prohibition and in North Essex 
against it. The cigarette was also viewed with disfavour in influ¬ 
ential circles. “Coffin nails” they were sometimes called. Feeling 
in this respect was so strong that in 1908 the Detroit and Cleveland 
Navigation Company ruled that boys addicted to cigarette smoking 
would not be employed on its boats. The official eye also looked 
askance at boxing and pool rooms. In 1908 the Windsor police 
were on a campaign to stop boxing exhibitions in the city. This 
followed by a few years the closing of the Sandwich pool room by 
the police of that town. 

23 

The weather, undoubtedly, played a larger part in determining 
the activities of people in the early years of the century than is the 
case today. Some interesting weather conditions occurred at that 
time. Explanations such as the following were forthcoming: “The 
theory has been advanced that our abnormally cool summers are 
caused by the unnatural production and appropriation of elec¬ 
tricity.” Very wet weather in the summer of 1902 created a crisis 
in the matter of harvesting crops. Conditions were quite different 
in 1900, when, according to the Detroit weather records, the 
second longest growing season occurred, surpassed only by that of 
1916. Some severe winters added to the variety of life, such as that 
of 1903-4. Cold winters obviously favoured Pelee Island, as in late 
January, 1903: “Pelee Island —The ice bridge between Pelee and 
the mainland is splendid. A procession of cutters and sleighs can 
be seen going over any time during the daylight. It affords our 
residents a great opportunity for doing business and seeing friends 
on the shore.” 

Ice for summer use was also readily available in such winters 
and many found employment in cutting it and storing it away in 
sawdust in the ice houses. The addition of snow to winter cold 
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meant sleighing and good times. Visiting back and forth, sleigh 
ride parties, and trips to some of the numerous revival services were 
ways in which people took advantage of these favourable natural 
conditions. 

24 

Wars have punctuated the course of human history and the 
1900’s were no exception. The South African War (1899-1902). 
while much less devastating than those which have followed, was a 
serious matter for the people of its time. It called forth a high 
patriotic response in Essex County, as elsewhere in Canada and the 
British Empire. In October, 1901, “All Windsor turned out to 
cheer the Twenty-first Essex regiment on its march from the 
armory to the Canadian Pacific Railway station (then located at 
the foot of Caron Avenue).” The county also sent its share of 
volunteers. A pleasant incident growing out of the war was the 
presentation of South African war medals to fifteen local men who 
had served. They received these at a military review in Toronto 
from the hands of the Duke of York, later King George V. Patriotic 
concerts were held for the raising of funds as in February, 1900, at 
Essex, where nearly 500 people attended one of these gatherings. A 
drinking fountain which long stood in front of the old Windsor post 
office and is now located in Jackson Park is a permanent memorial 
of this conflict. Burning in effigy of Boer leaders in Ouellette 
Square, Windsor, on the site of the present Prince Edward Hotel, is 
a feature all but forgotten. 

25 

In Canada the year 1900 (the last year of the old century) was 
marked by a war time election. Throughout the political campaign, 
the South African or Boer War and activities of the Canadian 
troops who had volunteered for service in South Africa formed 
front page news. Citizens were keenly interested in the party plat¬ 
forms and in their candidates’ views regarding Canadian trade and 
tariffs, and regarding wars in which the British Empire was involved. 

In regard to trade Conservatives on the whole distrusted lower¬ 
ing of duties on foreign goods imported into Canada. The address 
of Lewis Wigle in mid-October protesting against the Liberal policy 
of freer trade and advocating protectionist tariffs, was highly 
applauded by Conservatives and extensively quoted by their news- 
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papers. On Friday, November 2, another Conservative meeting 
was held in Essex town hall. The large building was packed to the 
doors by a most enthusiastic crowd. Dr. John W. Brien, president 
of the South Essex Conservative Association, occupied the chair. 
A trio of the Tupper Club of Windsor sang several campaign songs. 
The Essex County candidates, Solomon White and Lewis Wigle, 
made very effective speeches. 

• The climax of the Liberal campaign was the visit of the Prime 
Minister. Sir Wilfrid and Lady Laurier arrived in Windsor 
Saturday, October 20, at 2 p.m. The Grand Trunk station was 
crowded with a cheering throng. The band played “God Save the 
Queen,” and “See the Conquering Hero Comes.” At 2.30 p.m. a 
meeting was held in the Opera House. J. D. A. Deziel, Warden of 
Essex County, presided and read in French an address of welcome 
to Sir Wilfrid. Francis Cleary then read an address in English. 
The Laurier Quartet of Windsor sang “The Land of the Maple,” 
and “Onward to Victory.” Robert F. Sutherland, Liberal candi¬ 
date of North Essex, gave a short and appropriate speech. Then 
Sir Wilfrid delivered his eagerly awaited address, at the beginning 
of which he paid high tribute to the character and services of the 
retiring member, William McGregor. 

Arriving at Amherstburg shortly after 8 p.m., Sir Wilfrid and 
his party were received by M. K. Cowan, M.P., W. J. McKee, 
M.P.P., and other prominent citizens. A procession had been 
organized, and throngs of people crowded the streets as Sir Wilfrid 
and Lady Laurier rode in a carriage to the town hall. The audi¬ 
torium was tastefully decorated with banners and party slogans. 
Ladies filled the whole of the commodious gallery. C. E. Naylor, 
president of the Liberal Association of South Essex, occupied the 
chair. After a brief address by Mr. Cowan, Sir Wilfrid spoke. 
Two more triumphs were added to his Southwestern Ontario tour. 

The returns of the election of Wednesday, November 7, 1900, 
resulted in a Liberal victory. In Essex North R. F. Sutherland 
defeated Solomon White by a majority of 670 votes. In Essex 
South M. K. Cowan defeated Lewis Wigle in a very close contest 
by a majority of only 83. Throughout Canada the Laurier govern¬ 
ment was victorious. The people were satisfied to have the era of 
prosperity continued. 

On Thursday, November 3, 1904, the Laurier government 
repeated its victory with the majority in the Dominion House 
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increased by eleven—Liberal members numbered 139, Conservative 
75. In Essex North, R. F. Sutherland, Liberal, defeated J. W. 
Hanna, Windsor lawyer, Conservative. In Essex South the Liberal 
candidate was Alfred H. Clarke, K.C., Windsor lawyer. The 
former candidate, M. K. Cowan, K.C., had become counsel for the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, which high appointment terminated 
his eight years of able parliamentary service. Mr. Clarke defeated 
the Conservative candidate, Lewis Wigle, in this sweeping Liberal 
victory. 

The first session of this tenth parliament of Canada began on 
January 11, 1905. The oath of office was administered to the 
members by the appointed officials. Then upon motion of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and the Hon. George E. Foster, Mr. R. F. Suther¬ 
land, K.C., member for North Essex, was unanimously elected 
Speaker. The Press reported: “This appointment was well received 
as Mr. Sutherland has been a popular member of the House since 
1900.” 

During this decade the Federal government appealed three 
times to the electors. On Monday, October 26, 1908, another 
Federal election resulted in yet one more Liberal victory. In Essex 
North the Hon. R. F. Sutherland defeated O. E. Fleming, K.C., 
Conservative, by a majority of about 550. Mr. Fleming was a dis¬ 
tinguished Windsor lawyer and son of a numerous and prominent 
Essex family. He was active in civic government in the 1890’s, 
being the last mayor of the town and the first mayor of the city of 
Windsor. He and his brothers erected the Fleming building at the 
corner of Ouellette and Chatham streets, Windsor, a fine office 
building, in which was also located the drug store of Harwood O. 
Fleming. In Essex South, Alfred H. Clarke again defeated the 
Conservative candidate, Darius Wigle, by a majority of over 700. 

Hon. R. F. Sutherland’s appointment as Judge necessitated a 
by-election in North Essex in 1909, as a result of which the seat 
changed parties. Oliver J. Wilcox of Woodslee, Conservative, 
defeated William Johnston McKee, Liberal. 

In the Province of Ontario the spring of 1902 brought to an end 
another four year term of the Liberal government, then under the 
premiership of the Hon. (Sir—1910) George W. Ross. Elections 
took place on Thursday, May 29. In Essex North, Dr. Joseph 
Octave Reaume, Conservative, defeated William J. McKee, 
Liberal, by a majority of 325. In Essex South, John A. Auld, 
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Liberal, the member since the by-election of 1896, defeated A. B. 
Herring, Conservative, a prominent farmer of Colchester South. 

This election marked the entrance into public life of Dr. J. O. 
Reaume and the beginning of his distinguished career. Born in 
Anderdon in 1857, he was for some years a teacher in his native 
township. After he graduated as a doctor and settled in Windsor, 
he was a close confidant of the Hon. J. C. Patterson, M.P. But the 
election of 1902 was the first occasion on which Dr. Reaume had 
allowed his name to go before the public as candidate for any office. 

John A. Auld, publisher of The Amherstburg Echo, was a valued 
member of the Ross government, being for several years chairman 
of the printing committee of the Ontario Assembly. Just as Essex 
County was evenly balanced between the two parties, so the whole 
province was all too evenly divided for the government to command 
a convenient working majority. The Liberal party had only four 
more members than the Conservatives. 

The strain of carrying on the government with this very slender 
majority was so great that in a little over two and a half years 
another provincial election was held in order that one party or the 
other might, if possible, obtain a decisive victory. The Liberal 
party had been in office in Ontario for thirty-three years. That is, 
the Liberals came into power in the election of 1871, when the 
second legislature of Ontario was elected, following the coalition 
government of the Hon. John Sandfield Macdonald, 1867-71. 

The campaign terminating in the election of Wednesday, Janu¬ 
ary 25, 1905, was a bitter struggle. Finally, election day brought 
the defeat of the Provincial Liberal party. In North Essex, Dr. J. O. 
Reaume, Conservative, defeated Ernest Girardot, Liberal, by a 
majority of over 800. Mr. Girardot was born in Sandwich, a son of 
the late Theodule Girardot. Son of this scholarly father, he spent 
his years in educational, civic, and government services. Ernest 
Girardot taught for many years in Essex County, and was later in 
the service of the Department of Agriculture. For eleven years he 
was elected mayor of Sandwich. 

In Essex South, John A. Auld, Liberal, was re-elected over 
Dr. Charles N. Anderson of Leamington, Conservative, by a 
majority of 140. Throughout Ontario, however, the Liberals 
elected only twenty-nine members. The Conservatives had sixty- 
nine members, which gave them a majority of forty. Thus, the 
first Conservative government for the Province of Ontario since 
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Confederation came into office with Mr. (Sir—1908) James Pliny 
Whitney as Premier. On February 8, 1905, Dr. Reaume was 
appointed Commissioner of Public Works. He was the first French- 
Canadian to hold cabinet portfolio in the Ontario Legislature. 

The government did not wait for the lapse of full four years but 
held the next election on June 8, 1908. In Essex North the Hon. 
J. O. Reaume defeated Archibald McNee, Liberal, by a majority of 
nearly 1,300 votes. Mr. McNee was well known as the editor of the 
Windsor Evening Record , as president for a few years of the Windsor 
Board of Trade, as a prominent Baptist church worker, and a broad¬ 
minded supporter of Canadian interests. Though he did not win, he 
contributed most generously of his time and talents in this election. 

In Essex South, Dr. Charles N. Anderson defeated the veteran 
Liberal member, John A. Auld, by the slender majority of 78 votes. 
Dr. Anderson was one of the diminishing number of men who had 
done pioneer land clearing. Born in Huron County, Ontario, 
Charles Anderson at the age of fifteen had come with other members 
of his family to a bush farm in Mersea Township. There he spent a 
year assisting his father in making a farm out of a forest. Then he 
returned to school. In Leamington he fitted himself for a third- 
grade teacher’s certificate. By teaching he earned money for college 
courses to qualify as a doctor. As an excellent general practitioner 
with considerable surgical skill, Dr. Charles N. Anderson became 
one of the most popular doctors and citizens of South Essex. 
Throughout the province the Conservative government was 
confirmed in its tenure of office. 


26 

Social life of the period is covered elsewhere. There is space at 
this point for mention of only certain aspects. Opening of the 21st 
Regiment, Essex Fusiliers new armouries on London Street East, 
Windsor, early in 1902, was attended by about 7,000 people. The 
South African War was still in progress and patriotism was running 
high. The armoury provided an additional centre for social events 
as that of November 9, 1909, when the Twenty-first Regiment, 
Essex Fusiliers, and the Border Chapter, Imperial Order Daughters 
of the Empire, held a military ball in honour of the 68th birthday 
of His Majesty, King Edward VII. 

The Border Chapter, first unit of the I.O.D.E. in Essex County, 
had been organized only a short time previously. The organization 
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meeting was reported in the Echo of Friday, June 18, 1909: “ Wind¬ 
sor —Border Chapter of the Imperial Order of Daughters of the 
Empire was organized at a large and enthusiastic meeting of 
Windsor, Walkerville, and Sandwich ladies in the Windsor armories 
on Thursday afternoon of last week. About 100 members were 
enrolled. The officers elected are first regent: Mrs. H. R. Casgrain; 
second regent: Mrs. F. H. Laing; third regent: Mrs. Francis Cleary; 
secretary: Miss Gertrude Robins; treasurer: Miss Nellie Botsford; 
standard bearer: Miss Margaret Bartlet. Mrs. Albert Gooderham 
and Mrs. Van Kougnet of Toronto were present as organizers.” 

There are now 29 primary chapters—23 in Windsor and six in 
the county—organized under the jurisdiction of the Windsor and 
Essex County Municipal Chapter. 

The Crawford House at the northeast corner of Sandwich and 
Ferry streets had long been Windsor’s leading social centre. One of 
the many events held there was the pink domino ball of Friday, 
February 16, 1900. This dance, one in the regular series of assem¬ 
blies of the elite, was described as one of the most elaborate social 
functions of the season with about 100 couples in attendance. To it, 
as to similar events, the ladies and gendemen of that day came in 
horse drawn hacks. Construction of the armouries and the neigh¬ 
bouring Heintzman building permitted the holding of such affairs 
elsewhere and was in harmony with the growth of Windsor away 
from the waterfront. 

The twentieth century (which began on January 1, 1901) is a 
period of achievement unparalleled in the annals of mankind. 
Unchanged by the arrival of the new century was the happy attitude 
of the French-Canadians toward New Year’s Day. The following 
refers to 1905: “River Canard—For many decades New Year’s Day 
has been the gala occasion of the year among the French-Canadians 
of Essex County. This year was no exception. The day was given 
over to home festivities and family reunions and there were few 
French-Canadians who did not live up to the traditions of their 
forefathers in this respect. The typical habitants as pictured by 
Drummond gathered at the River Canard settlement and engaged 
in what has come to be recognized as the greatest annual gathering 
on the Essex frontier, the Canard ‘mushrat’ supper. Scores of 
muskrats from the Canard Turkey creek and marshes along the 
river were served as only the natives of that district know how to 
prepare them. Many visitors from Windsor were present and had 
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their first experience with the toothsome rodent. Many toasts were 
drunk in native wine of la vintage Petite Cote and few dared to 
converse in anything but the queer admixture of French and 
English which it is said anyone but the native Frenchman is at a 
loss to understand. The politician did not neglect the opportunity 
to get on friendly terms with the electorate of the district.” Since 
then the old fashioned type of New Year’s observance has largely, 
if not completely, passed. Family reunions on New Year’s Day 
are, however, still popular among the French-Canadian people. 

Veneration for their faith has been carried by the French- 
Canadians into the new century. Press mention was made in the 
summer of 1907, of some 2,000 French-Canadian Roman Catholics 
from Essex and Kent counties celebrating the feast of Ste. Anne at 
Tecumseh, where they heard mass with Right Rev. F. P. McEvay, 
Bishop of London. About twenty priests from various centres were 
present. This annual event continues to the present day. 


SIXTY ODD YEARS OF PROGRESS 


T HE sequence of human occupation of a region may be con¬ 
sidered in terms of settlement stages, or of transportation 
types. The interval from the middle of the nineteenth century to 
the early years of the twentieth century bridges the gap between 
pioneer and present times. It began with and ended with the advent 
of new forms of transportation, which in each case profoundly 
modified the distribution of people and their manner of living. At 
the beginning of the period the first railway reached the Canadian 
side of the Detroit River with Windsor as its terminus. At its close 
the new method of transportation was by motor vehicle, one effect 
of which was to make Windsor the automotive centre of Canada. 
During this period new settlements sprang up, while some old 
settlements faded in importance. Agricultural techniques under¬ 
went marked improvement. Farm population increase was rapid 
at first, and later reached a relatively static condition. 

2 

At the middle of the nineteenth century the increasing settlement 
of lower Michigan and adjacent lake territory in the United States 
demanded better land transportation. The two old water routes 
via the St. Lawrence River and the Hudson River provided cheap, 
but slow transportation. The flood of immigration, coming by 
steamer from Buffalo or overland through Upper Canada (by that 
time known as Canada West) and Windsor, also required better 
transportation. Railway developments in the United States 
centering on the middle point of the nineteenth century’ meant 
heavy competition for the recently completed Canadian canals and, 
in reality, forced railway development upon Canada. The fact that 
the shortest land route between the heart of New York State and 
Michigan crossed the peninsula of Upper Canada was of the utmost 
importance in deciding railway routes. Essex County, and espe¬ 
cially Windsor, opposite Detroit, were exactly at the focus of the 
routes the railway lines must follow and were in the best possible 
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position to derive the maximum advantages. United States rail¬ 
ways in availing themselves of the short cut were merely giving 
positive recognition to what Detroit merchants had done long before 
in travelling overland across Upper Canada from Detroit to New 
York. It is well to note that Detroit by the late 1850’s, then able to 
draw upon Lake Superior iron and copper ore through the opening 
of a canal at Sault Ste. Marie, was developing diversified manu¬ 
facturing. 

The Great Western Railway came to Windsor in January, 1854, 
and connected the Detroit River via Niagara Falls and the Sus¬ 
pension Bridge with the railways of New York State. The effects of 
this railway were almost immediate. Crowded immigrant trains 
were soon recorded as arriving in Windsor, and their passengers 
ferried to Detroit, from which point there was rapid railway service 
to Chicago, commencing in 1852. This railway and others to 
follow made the western frontier of Canada West accessible by 
rapid land transportation, while the opening of the American canal 
on the St. Mary’s River in 1855 transformed the Detroit River from 
an outer to an intermediate link in a great inland waterway system. 

Such developments were bound to have far-reaching effects not 
only upon Detroit and Michigan, but also upon Windsor and 
Essex County. Certain it is, that the final assault upon the bush 
and swamp hinterland of Essex County began with the arrival of 
the railway. Settlers moved into the country near Lake St. Clair, 
and along the route of the Great Western Railway new settlements 
appeared. The new form of transportation obviated the operation 
of stage coaches and their stopping places, such as the Goose Tavern, 
west of Stoney Point, went out of business. This former inn, now a 
private residence, still stands on the shore of Lake St. Clair as a 
reminder of the past. 

Furthermore, the building of the Great Western and later rail¬ 
way lines created a demand for labourers and mechanics in railway 
construction. The forest industries benefited from the requirement 
of ties and fuel by the railways (fuel was also required by the 
increasing number of steamships) and the need for building 
material in the construction of more and more homes. Most 
spectacular of all was the effect of the Great Western Railway on 
the growth of Windsor. Its population increased from about 300 
in 1846 to 4,500 in 1866, compared with 450 and 1,000 for Sand¬ 
wich, and 985 and 2,500 for Amherstburg, in the same years. 
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The opening of the Canada Southern Railway to Gordon, just 
up river from Amherstburg, in 1873, brought new life to those 
communities and indeed to the townships of Anderdon and Malden 
and caused the development of settlements at points on its line, 
such as, McGregor, Essex Centre, and Comber. Later, this line 
was leased to the Michigan Central Railway and is now part of the 
New York Central System. The completion of the so-called Essex 
“Cut-off” in 1883 from Essex to Windsor connected Detroit with 
the main line of the Michigan Central Railway and made Windsor 
the Canadian terminus to the disadvantage of Gordon and Amherst¬ 
burg and the advantage of Windsor. The Amherstburg-Essex line 
became a branch line. Another branch line of the New York 
Central in Essex County connects Leamington with Comber on the 
main line. This branch was opened in 1887 as the small privately 
owned Leamington and St. Clair Railway. About this time the 
Lake Erie, Essex and Detroit River Railway was constructed from 
Walkervillc through Paquette and McGregor to Harrow, Kingsville, 
Leamington and Wheatley and later to St. Thomas. This line 
became known as the Lake Erie and Detroit River Railway in 1891, 
and in 1903 was acquired by the Pere Marquette Railway. 

In 1890 the Canadian Pacific Railway completed its line to 
Windsor, two years before Windsor’s incorporation as a city. This 
railway followed a route slightly south of that of the original Great 
Western, which by this time had been merged with the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and is now part of the Canadian National Railway 
System. 

Other forms of transportation and communication had improved 
greatly by 1890. As the land became settled and drained, roads 
were kept in better condition; steamboats, by the late 1880’s, had 
surpassed sailing ships in numbers on the Detroit River; and tele¬ 
graph and telephones had come into use. As a great improvement 
in illumination, electric lights were making their appearance. The 
formation of the permanent Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, in 1906, was a momentous step in the history of the 
province. 

3 

General farming of an extensive nature was the outstanding 
industry from the middle nineteenth to the early twentieth century. 
The growth of population centres with their diversity of industries, 
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even though small in terms of present-day standards, demanded 
increasing amounts of farm produce. This meant that more land 
was being brought into production and more people maintained 
thereon. The introduction of labour-saving machinery and the 
virtual conclusion of land clearing operations after a time began to 
exercise an opposite effect in releasing from the land people no 
longer needed there. The people, thus more or less forced ofT the 
land, were free to move to any of the country’s population centres, 
or to join the large movement of population to the Canadian 
Northwest as the nineteenth century drew to a close and the 
twentieth century began. 

By 1880, although much of the county was still forested, the only 
extensive areas not in private ownership were the Pelee marshlands 
and large blocks of Canada Company lands in Colchester and 
Gosfield. Settlement and development were concomitant with 
extensive road and railroad construction. 

Grain-growing and stock-raising were the mainstays of the 
agriculture of the period. Outgoing shipments of wheat, pork, and 
cattle were large about 1880, the last-named handled by Walkers to 
supply the British market. Wheat appears to have supplied 
Canadian, American, and British markets, while the important corn 
crop served as hog feed and to meet the needs of the Walker dis¬ 
tilling industry. Pork was shipped to Great Lakes centres, such as, 
Windsor, Buffalo, Toronto, and Montreal, and some, apparently, to 
lumber camps in the Ottawa valley and to Great Britain. 

During this period certain fluctuations occurred in various lines 
of agriculture. Home apple orchards showed good progress to the 
early part of the new century, since which time there has been a 
great decline, due, no doubt, to the neglect of spraying and to the 
development of commercial orchards in sections of the province 
with cooler summers. The falling off in the grape production on 
isolated Pelee Island since the turn of the century has doubtless been 
influenced by the growth of the industry in the more favourable 
Niagara district. Tobacco had been raised as a part of mixed farm¬ 
ing in the early nineteenth century, and then faded with the 
adoption of reciprocity with the United States in 1854. The 
industry was revived in Essex County as tobacco prices rose after the 
imposition of Canadian tariffs against imported tobacco and the 
adoption of the British preferential tariff arrangement. The 




Above: From a small beginning in 1904 the bird sanctuary of the late 
Jack Miner, O.B.E., has become internationally famous. His sons, 
Manly and Jasper, are continuing his work. 

Below: This is how Talbot Street, Essex, now part of King's Highway 
Number 3, appeared about 1909. 









Hon. YV. D. Balfour was Speaker of the Ontario Legislature and, at 
his death in 1896, Provincial Secretary. 

Hon. Dr. J. O. Reaume became Commissioner of Public Works for 

Ontario in 1905. 

Hon. R. F. Sutherland became Speaker of the House of Commons in 
1905 and Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario in 1909. 









Above: f or many years the coloured people made Amherst burg a centre 
lor their celebration of Emancipation Day, August 1st. Excursions 
came from Detroit and other points. 

Below: Ice cutters securing supply for Leamington about 1910. The 
ice house is in the background. This was a busy industry along Lake 

Erie and the Detroit River. 








Erie Street South, Leamington, I'M5 and 1 939. Askew's flour mill 
is shown in the upper picture. A neighbouring creek used to flood this 
section in the spring. A quarter of a century later the scene was 

greatly changed. 









I'hc H. J. Heinz Company of Canada, Limited, is the largest industry 
in Leamington. It began operations there in 1908 in a former tobacco 
factory, shown above. I he present factory, shown below, is one of 
the world’s largest tomato processing plants. Its other products include 
baby foods, soups, and pickles. 











Above: Leamington water wagon, about 1910. In the days of dusty 
roads in urban centres, the horse-drawn water wagon performed a 
useful service. Levi Wilkinson was the driver in Leamington at this 

time. 

Below: Surrey with fringe on top, about 1910. The horse and buggy- 
age continued into the twentieth century. 
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establishment of the Experimental Station at Harrow coincided 
with this revival of the tobacco industry. 

Flax, broom corn, and sorghum appeared among the crops of the 
period. Flax mills at Belle River and Essex were burned and the 
industry came to an end, partly because the flax crop had to be 
pulled by hand and labour was needed for more profitable crops, 
such as, corn and tobacco. The sorghum crop has always been 
small, although it was larger years ago than it is now. Broom corn 
grown locally was the basis of a small manufacturing industry 
conducted by the Bruner family at Olinda for about a century until 
the fall of 1952. 

Livestock industries have also passed through various phases 
during the period under review. Dairying, never an outstanding 
branch of farming in Essex County, showed a maximum of home¬ 
made cheese and a near maximum of home-made butter production 
in 1891, the former being centred almost entirely in Maidstone 
Township and the latter well distributed throughout the county. 
Cheese factories had appeared by the time of the 1881 census, but 
were never very numerous. Sheep-raising was practised as a branch 
of general farming but has diminished in importance. The depreda¬ 
tions of marauding dogs were so serious as to discourage the raising 
of sheep. 

With the passing years, specialized agriculture has become 
increasingly important. The oldest specialized area in the county 
for market gardening is located in the sandy loam soils along the 
Detroit River between LaSalle and River Canard. Specialized 
agriculture in the Leamington area began to come into prominence 
there about 1880. It was at that time that Edward Tyhurst began 
his commercial production of peaches on the light, sandy soil 
adjacent to present-day Leamington. Others soon followed his 
example. Severe cold and lack of protective snow cover and dry 
soil conditions about the turn of the century (February, 1899) killed 
many peach trees and helped cause a shift to tobacco, vegetables, 
and small fruits. This was aided greatly by the efforts of enter¬ 
prising men, such as, W. T. Gregory of Leamington and Arthur 
Harrington, who was railway and express agent at Leamington for 
the Lake Erie, Essex and Detroit River Railway, which, at long last 
by the 1890’s was serving the southern section of the county. 

The major development of specialized agriculture came after the 
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arrival of the new century and is dealt with in other chapters. At 
this point, it is sufficient to note that soil types have become increas¬ 
ingly important in determining the nature of agricultural production 
in the present age of finely-drawn specialization. 

4 

A century ago the lumbering industry in Essex County was in its 
very early stages. The coming of the railroad in the early 1850's 
created a demand for timber in the form of ties and fuel (cordwood). 
Railway cars and boats required square oak timber in considerable 
volume and some Essex County square oak even reached shipbuilders 
in Europe. 

Lewis Thomas Ferriss, nonagenarian resident of Harrow, has 
recollections of conditions reaching back into the 1860’s. His 
father, Philip Ferriss, was a local timber buyer who made purchases 
for Quebec interests. They cut the timber, squared it, and hauled 
it to the lake. There they slid it down the high bank into the water 
and floated it to a boat some distance from the shore. Lashing 
several long sticks of timber together with elm bark was helpful for 
floating purposes. A horse-operated windlass lifted the timber on to 
the boat. They opened a section at the stern of the vessel and by 
means of rollers the timber was taken on board. The timber in 
those days was too large for men to handle. Besides making specific 
mention of white oak, Mr. Ferriss referred also to black walnut. 
Too heavy to be floated to a boat offshore, black wainut was taken 
from the Harrow section to Amherstburg where there were better 
loading facilities. 

The lumbering industry of Essex County seems to have been at 
its height about the time of the 1881 census, at which time the 
county was still two-thirds forested. A shifting emphasis upon 
different varieties and uses of lumber may be noted with the passing 
years. The 1891 census showed square elm having displaced square 
oak from leadership in Essex County. The shrinking and warping 
qualities of elm debarred it from construction uses, but allowed it to 
be used in making barrels (staves, hoops and heads) for packing such 
items as apples, flour, soda biscuits, and salt. As one old resident 
expressed himself in describing those days: “Everything at that time 
was in barrels. Things that were in barrels were in demand.” 
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5 

Non-metallic mineral developments of some consequence took 
place in Essex County during the period. The census of 1881 
showed a considerable increase in the output of building stone at 
the Anderdon quarry over the preceding census figures. It is of 
interest that Anderdon limestone was, toward the end of the 
century, used in the construction of the Canadian canal at Sault Ste. 
Marie and in the Welland Canal, while Pelee Island limestone was 
also used in the latter canal. Gravel from near Leamington, 
important in present construction and road building, was used by 
the Walker interests for the Lake Erie and Detroit River Railway. 
Moulding sand was shipped from near Ruthven to Detroit and even 
to London and Toronto. Abundant lake bed clays of glacial origin 
and plentiful supplies of wood for fuel created favourable conditions 
for brick and tile plants, which sprang up at various county points. 
At present very few such plants remain in operation in the county. 

The beginning of the salt industry by the Windsor Salt Company 
about 1890 and by the Saginaw Lumber and Salt Company follow¬ 
ing 1900 utilized a local resource which is truly vast. For a few 
years in the early part of the century there was a considerable 
production of oil near Leamington. A more spectacular develop¬ 
ment was the beginning of natural gas production near Kingsville 
about 1890. The limitations of the Canadian market at the time 
allowed the export of gas to Detroit and Toledo. A falling oflf in 
production caused the stoppage of exports in 1901. Today Windsor 
and other Essex County centres are supplied with Lambton and 
Kent County gas, supplemented very substantially by gas imported 
from Texas. 

6 

A study of manufactures up to the early years of the twentieth 
century shows that they were widespread and diversified and, in 
general, closely related both to the local needs and to the raw 
materials of the county. The day of large plants and highly 
specialized division of labour on a large scale had not arrived. Yet, 
by the 1890’s certain signs of a new order were in evidence. Popula¬ 
tion growth in Windsor and Walkerville coincided with a consider¬ 
able increase in manufacturing there. Concerns such as the Stearns 
and Parke Davis pharmaceutical companies had established 
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Canadian plants. Outside the Windsor area various canneries were 
the precursors of bigger things to come. Finally the start of the 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, in 1904, was the first 
step in the development of what was to become Windsor’s great 
automotive industry. By 1911 the gasoline station was appearing 
and blacksmith shops and livery stables were on the verge of a 
rapid decline. 


7 

Compared with our present standards, life in Essex County a 
hundred years ago was raw and primitive. The land was being 
cleared of forests by people who lived in log houses. Oxen rather 
than horses were used for farm work. Travel was difficult and 
restricted. In the towns the skyline was dominated by church 
spires—the village effect of modern times. 

Robert Henry Fleming, a lifelong resident of Essex County, has 
recollections of conditions very different from the present. He was 
born November 15, 1858, in a log house in Rochester Township, 
near Comber. At that time houses were heated by fireplaces and 
there was an abundant supply of excellent hardwood for fuel. He 
attended school in a log schoolhouse about a mile and a half west 
of his father’s farm, on No. 98 Highway, then called the Middle 
Road. 

Only about fifteen acres of land was cleared on his father's 
hundred acre farm when Fleming was a small boy. The rest was 
bush, as was most of the surrounding country. To clear the land 
was the work of a number of years. As there was no market for the 
timber it was logged up and burned. Occasionally logging bees 
were held and the work was done by four or five men and a yoke of 
oxen. It was, to some extent, a diversion for the neighbours who 
shared in the work and enjoyed the meal provided by the housewife. 

At first the work on the Fleming farm was done with very simple 
implements, a plough, a hay rake, scythes for cutting hay and a 
cradle for the grain. The grain was threshed by flails on the barn 
floor and the wheat was taken to the mill at Belle River, twelve 
miles distant, to be ground into flour. Later a grist and saw mill 
was built at Comber. 

Machinery was gradually introduced, harrows for working the 
land and a mower or reaper used for both hay and wheat. Men 
followed the reaper and bound the grain into sheaves, and others, 
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older children perhaps, stood it up in shocks. An early type ol 
threshing machine was in use in Essex County about 1865. To 
operate it required about ten horses. From the place where they 
were driven round and round the power was conveyed to the 
machine by a large belt. When the threshing was finished at one 
farm the machine was moved on to another. The work was 
lightened by a spirit of conviviality among the men gathered tor 
threshings, or for barn-raisings or other bees, and the women took 
pride in the meals they served. 

Farmers allowed their cattle and hogs, also, to roam wild in the 
bush during the summer. The best cows were kept for milking and 
others fattened for market. A steer butchered in the winter time 
and hung in the barn provided fresh frozen meat. Salt pork was a 
staple food throughout the year. On occasions farmers gathered 
together in bees to slaughter large numbers of hogs. This was a 
winter event. Dressed and frozen, the hogs were marketed in 
Windsor and Chatham. Not only men but women participated in 
the work. The assistance of the women was chiefly in collecting the 
internal fat and rendering it into lard. 

The duties of the farmer’s wife were onerous and some women, 
no doubt, died prematurely from the all too heavy burdens involved 
in raising a large family. Clothing, soap, candles, butter, were made 
in the home. The nearest general stores gladly accepted the farmer’s 
surplus of butter and eggs as payment on merchandise purchased— 
spices, tea, sugar, and later, coal oil. At that time people supplied 
from their farms practically all their other needs except leather 
shoes. Leather boots, knee high, were needed in wet weather 
because of lack of drainage on farm lands. The Flemings purchased 
boots in Belle River in the fall and “if they wore out before the next 
year, then they had to go barefoot.” 

Clothes and rag carpets were made in the home and socks were 
knitted. Not only was the sewing done by hand but, before the 
clothes were made, the women first spun the yarn and made the 
cloth. For the Fleming household, the wool was obtained from 
some eight to twenty sheep raised on the farm, and was taken to 
Chatham for carding. At several points within the county the early 
flour and grist mill had a carding machine. Early sawmills were 
also operated in conjunction with the flour mills. 

Before it was taken to the mill the wool had to be cleaned. The 
farmers washed the sheep in the creek or lake, usually on the 24th of 
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May. Three or four days later, when the sheep had dried, they 
were sheared. The women picked the big fleeces apart to clean 
them of burrs or anything that matted the wool. It was then taken 
to the mill for carding. For a long time Vollans’ Champion Mill, 
behind the Horseshoe Hotel, in Windsor, carded wool for the 
farmers, and the same work was done at several other places in 
the county. 

Spinning and weaving in the home continued until after 1880. 
Certain woollen mills began operating before that time but failed 
financially. A woollen mill at Kingsville was re-opened about 1882 
by James E. Brown and John W. Bird as private operators and 
continued in business for about forty years. Located at the foot of 
the hill on Division Road, it had Mill Creek as its necessary water 
course. At first they did custom work, charging each farmer a fee 
for manufacturing his wool into cloth. Later they bought the 
farmers’ wool and sold the manufactured cloth in a trade which 
extended beyond the local market. Woollen mills were certainly 
needed to relieve the women of spinning and weaving. Sewing 
alone was enough to keep them perpetually busy. The increasing 
manufacture of ready made clothes, however, between 1890 and 
1910 finally made sewing in the home of secondary importance. 

As a small child Robert Fleming attended a Methodist church 
with his parents. This was a brick church about two and a half 
miles from his home. At the age of 16, while working away from 
home, he attended camp meetings of the Seventh Day Adventists, 
which were held for a week or two in the early fall. Long seats in 
the woods were provided for the people who attended, numbering 
probably a hundred men, women, and children. The preachers, 
who were usually from Michigan, told some terrifying stories which 
made the meetings exciting. Many conversions resulted and prob¬ 
ably some betrothals, for it is not likely that young Fleming was the 
only one who went to the meetings, as he said, “to see the girls.” 

Later Mr. Fleming went to Chatham to work, as he had 
relatives there. He was married April 6, 1882. His bride was 
Elizabeth Breen. His brother took them to Stoncy Point in a 
w'agon. It was a slow trip over muddy roads. From Stoney Point 
they travelled by train to Chatham, where they were married. 
Afterwards they returned to Essex County to reside. 

Howard Wiglc, a contemporary of Mr. Fleming, described 
similar conditions in his early youth. Early settlers, he recalls, 
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located as close to the lake as possible. They bought land from the 
government for about a dollar an acre. As they cleared the land — 
as much as they could each winter — they worked back towards the 
main road. The roads were so bad that one could get through only 
by riding horseback. The road that is now Highway Number 18 
was cut through the woods when he was seven or eight years old, 
that is, about 1869. 

Indians camped on the back of his father’s farm and neighbour¬ 
ing farms. They marketed furs and baskets in Amherstburg. Riding 
on ponies to bring their baskets to market, a group might be as 
much as a quarter of a mile long. Gradually their numbers declined 
and there were very few left in the county after the turn of the 
century. When Howard Wigle was about 25 he used to plough 
up Indian skeletons from their shallow burial places on his farm 
near Kingsville. 

When he was fifteen or sixteen and considered grown up he was 
in the race horse business. A track was built on his cousin’s farm 
next door. Sulkies were used for driving the horses in the races, 
which were held every two or three weeks and were well patronized. 

Lew Wigle was the first driver of a four horse stage coach from 
Leamington to Windsor. As many as fifteen or twenty people could 
travel in the coach. The horses were changed at a livery stable in 
Essex. It was a day's trip, driving over poor roads that were often 
muddy, and bumping over a stretch of corduroy road north of 
Kingsville. A better section — the ridge road — was a good gravel 
road into Windsor along the old Indian trail. 

There was a daily stage coach service between Oxley and 
Amherstburg but when roads were bad they went on horseback. 

8 

While this is a description of rural life in Essex County, at the 
same time there were great differences in standards of living in other 
parts of the world. The gulf between the rich and poor was very 
great. In the Southern United States wealthy plantation owners 
lived in mansions and the work was done by slaves, who were treated 
well or poorly according to the whim of their owner. Even after 
the slaves were freed they had little opportunity, less even than 
immigrant labourers from Europe, while at the other end of the 
scale there was magnificence unstinted. 
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Women’s fashions, set by Empress Eugenie for two decades after 
1850, were characterized by extravagance; the crinoline dress was in 
high fashion for some years and later the polonaise. When hoops 
were discarded the “bustle” was introduced. Hats and bonnets 
were small and trimmed with plumes. Shoes had high heels and 
high buttoned tops. Lace mitts and black lace mantillas worn as 
shawls were the vogue. 

Among the productions in music and literature which are still 
familiar to many are: “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” (1852), “Jingle Bells” 
(1857), “Old Black Joe” (1860), “Alice’s Adventures in Wonder¬ 
land” (1865), “The Beautiful Blue Danube” (1867), “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny” (1877), “The Lost Chord” (1877), “H.M.S. 
Pinafore” (1878). 

9 

With so much essential work in early times, people in Essex 
County found home and family life busy and satisfying. In what 
leisure time they had parents sang with their children the old songs 
and familiar hymns or played games, e.g., dominoes, and at times 
had “taffy pulls.” Fairs, which dated back earlier than 1850, were 
pleasurable events looked forward to with interest. Even the 
coming of a fish peddler at times to the farm homes was something 
to break the monotony. In towns the companionship of neighbours 
was enjoyed by children and parents. Women usually took their 
sewing with them when they went out to any social gathering. 

Apart from the home, church and Sunday school were the main 
interests in the lives of the people. The churches were also the 
centre of such social life as various weekly group meetings. Box 
socials were a means of raising money and the bidding would be 
brisk when men recognized the fancy boxes, each containing lunch 
for two, prepared by girls who were “good lookers or good cookers.” 

Occasionally a dance was given in a private home to which the 
neighbours were invited. Euchre was the popular card game at 
that time both as a party game or a family game. But some 
denominations, notably the Methodists, frowned upon cards and 
dancing, but permitted so-called parlour games. The parlour had 
an air of stiffness, formality, and cold dignity, typified by horsehair 
furniture, the family album, the chaperon. Other highlights of 
this era, approximately the 1880’s, were the mandolin, the banjo, 
and guitar, and “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” a book which set a 
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fashion in boys’ clothes . . . black velvet suit with dainty blouse 
and wide collar. Somewhat later it was fairly common to have a 
stereoscope with its pictures occupying a prominent place on the 
parlour table. Women’s fashions featured the hour-glass figure . . . 
bell-shaped gored skirts and huge puffed sleeves. 

Licensed hotels with barrooms and old-fashioned saloons were 
extremely numerous in the latter part of the nineteenth century. It 
is reported that “hotels sprang up like mushrooms and many died as 
quickly.” Women did not enter them at any time. Opposition to 
the barrooms and saloons led to a strong temperance movement. 
Among the advocates of temperance was James Lambie, of Windsor. 
After a new Methodist Church was built in Windsor in 1873, he 
used the original church as a hall for temperance meetings and 
organized a Band of Hope Society for the children. “Ten Nights 
in a Bar-Room,” the great temperance tract of a hundred years ago, 
was presented in the Harrow town hall in 1893. 

Outdoor sports in the summer included croquet, for people who 
had suitable lawns, and rowing on the Detroit River. About 1890 
a boat house at the foot of Church Street had boats for rent. The 
voluminous and decorous bathing suit for ladies began to rise from 
ankle to knee in length. There was a wave of enthusiasm for the 
bicycle soon after its invention. A report from Leamington in June, 
1892, states: “The Rev. Mr. Boville, who passed through here on a 
bicycle from Hamilton to Windsor, says that the country between 
here and St. Thomas is the finest he has ever seen. He thinks 
Essex County is the garden of Canada.” But going for a horse and 
buggy ride was by no means disdained for that, of all things, was 
courting at its best. 

In the winter time a cutter ride served the same purpose almost 
as well. A bob-sleigh ride in the evening was fun of the-more-the- 
merrier kind and could be combined very nicely with a party at the 
home of a friend. Sleigh-ride parties for children were sometimes 
arranged by their teacher. Curling and skating were other winter 
sports introduced into Essex County rather late in the century. A 
newspaper item for February 5, 1897, states: “Windsor—The first 
masquerade carnival of the season, at Williams’ rink (where the 
Central United Church now stands), came off Friday night and 
proved an immense success. At one time there were a thousand 
skaters on the ice, six hundred of these being masked.” 
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Phonograph entertainments at various points in the county are 
reported in the 1890’s. These were held in churches or town halls. 
The phonograph was widely acclaimed not only as furnishing 
wholesome entertainment but as destined to be linked with history 
and with music for all time to come. Stereopticon (magic lantern) 
entertainments were also held at this time. 

As the century drew to a close a large number of clubs were 
organized in Windsor and in the towns and villages of the county: 
literary clubs, social clubs, musical clubs, dramatic clubs, and even 
a crokinole club in South Woodslee. Debates were a specialty in 
some of the literary clubs. 

By the latter part of the century many people in Essex County 
had two-storey homes, usually frame but sometimes brick. Stoves 
were used for heating, a cook stove in the kitchen and a box stove in 
the parlour. The country people burned wood, having their own 
supply. For the most part they lived in the kitchen in the winter 
time, and, to exaggerate a little, the parlour was reserved for the 
minister’s visits and funerals. The upstairs bedrooms received a 
breath of warmth from the smoke pipes which led up through the 
second storey to the chimneys. Country homes were lighted by 
coal-oil lamps, which were already becoming outmoded in the 
urban centres. Hard coal was replacing wood as fuel in the towns. 
Natural gas was in common use and electricity was also available in 
urban centres before the turn of the century. 

The raw growth of industrialism took place between 1850 and 
1900 or 1910. Of tremendous importance were the railway, the 
telegraph, and telephone; gas, and then electric lights; street cars; 
hydro; improved water and sewerage systems for the cities and 
towns; the typewriter, which revolutionized business life and opened 
up a new field of employment for women. Yet in Windsor, as 
in cities elsewhere, the parts which are now the poorest sections were 
built in this latter half of the nineteenth century. 

10 

In the twentieth century the home continued for some years to 
be, as it long had been, the place where infants were born, where 
marriages were solemnized, and where funeral services were held. 
For mourning clothes the women members of a bereaved family 
wore black garments and a widow, more particularly, wore a black 
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crepe veil which hung from her hat to her shoulders. Black ties and 
black crepe armbands were worn by the men. In the funeral pro¬ 
cession, a black hearse was drawn by black horses driven by an 
attendant dressed in black. The funeral procession of an important 
person in the community was headed by a brass band playing the 
Dead March from “Saul” on muffled drums. But the length of 
time after a funeral when the mourning “weeds” were worn gradu¬ 
ally became shorter until now mourning clothes are hardly con¬ 
sidered necessary and women do not keep a best black dress laid 
away in reserve. Usually funerals are not held in the home, partly 
because of inadequate space and accommodation. 

Weddings for Roman Catholics and Anglicans took place in the 
church but among most Protestant denominations it was customary 
for a bride to be married in her parents’ home. The formality of the 
ceremony in the presence of the invited guests was then much the 
same as now. In some communities high noon was a favourite time 
for the wedding, which was followed by a dinner of excellent and 
substantial quality. For a wedding it would probably be necessary 
to ask a neighbour or two to assist with the work, to lend dishes or 
chairs, or contribute flowers from her garden for decorations. More 
particularly before the turn of the century and in rural communities 
the neighbours took it upon themselves to come soon after dark to 
disturb a young couple in their new home with a “shivaree” 
(charivari). The prank was usually taken good-naturedly by the 
newly-weds, for whom their uninvited guests had only friendly 
feelings. 

In 1900 fashionably dressed men wore cloth-topped button 
shoes, high collars and stiff cuffs, derby hats, and bow ties. Women 
wore high-collared shirt waists and skirts which were full, tight at 
the waist, and long enough to touch the floor or trail a little. The 
pompadour was the popular coiffure in this year when Broadway’s 
first Floradora sextette were singing “Tell Me Pretty Maiden.” 

Between 1910 and 1915 skirts became shorter and were as much 
as six inches off the floor. Since then skirts have varied in length 
according to the vagaries of fashion. They reached an extreme in 
the “Flapper Age” of the 1920’s, when fashion dictated the straight, 
boyish silhouette with waistline at the hips and hemline near the 
knees. As skirts grew shorter silk hose replaced cotton and the 
development of artificial silk brought the further change from 
cotton to ready-made silk lingerie. Low shoes were worn at all 
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seasons and extra protection in the winter time was afforded by 
black galoshes with high cloth tops fastened by buckles, or left 
unfastened with the buckles rattling and the tops “flapping.” 
Rouge and lipstick came into fashion during this period and short 
hair was introduced. 

By 1900 conditions had improved so that the duress of pioneer 
times was all but forgotten. However, the early inventions and 
improvements, great as they were, proved to be only the groundwork 
of what was to follow. The first result, more marked in the United 
States than here, was for the rich to become richer and the poor, 
poorer. This went on almost unchecked until the present century, 
but since then all classes have recognized the need for social 
adjustment and a more equitable distribution of earnings. 

Between 1900 and World War I there was a spirit of adolescence, 
boiling with the conflict between youthful naivet6 and mature 
sophistication. In Essex County it was a transition period from the 
halcyon days of farm and small town life to an age of amazing 
inventions and mass production in manufacturing. 

In the main, however, the first decade resembled the one that 
had just passed. The young people continued to enjoy skating and 
sleighing in the winter, and on summer evenings or Sunday after¬ 
noons, baseball was played by rival community teams. Lawn 
bowling and other sports were popular. To a considerable degree 
entertainment was furnished by local talent which is always a 
particular source of pleasure to those who participate. Concerts 
were given by local bands and plays were presented, such as one in 
Harrow on March 19, 1909: “The drama entitled ‘Josiah’s Court¬ 
ship’ was well given by the young people of Potlake under the 
auspices of the Harrow Public Library.” People went on holiday 
picnics to the lake or to Bois Blanc (Bob-Lo), or to Belle Isle, and 
large crowds gathered for family reunions. For entertainment in 
the home there was often a phonograph as well as a piano. 

To escape the summer heat of the city, tourists flocked to the 
beaches of Essex County in greater numbers than ever. The 
Mettawas Hotel at Kingsville (not the original built by the Walkers) 
could not accommodate the numbers that daily came to enjoy its 
pleasant surroundings on the shores of Lake Erie. More than ever, 
farmers who had homes near the lake took in summer lodgers, at 
Oxley and Colchester, for example, because other places were filled 
to capacity. News items of July 2, 1909, read as follows: “Summer 
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A pack pedlar. About 1900 Cornelius Danaher (shown) was a familiar 
figure in Sandwich South and Maidstone townships. With his pack 

he made his rounds on foot. 

The Scratch store, at the southwest corner of Dalhousie and Murray 
streets, was important in Amherstburg for many years. Colin Wigle 
was in partnership with F. P. Scratch. 
















Move: The Broadwell brick and tile plant on Division Road, north of 
Kingsville, has been in operation for many years. Such plants are 
now less numerous than formerly in Essex County. 

Below: The Ainslie sawmilling industry at Comber operated over a 
long period. Family sources place it at its height about 1909, which 
was relatively late in the history of lumbering in the county. 














Above: Main street, Comber, about 1913. Unpaved roads, hitching 
posts, and horse and buggy represent the old order. Early style 
automobiles foretell the new. 


Below: Petite Cote (La Salle) gardeners on the way home from the 
Detroit market. The picture (about 1912) antedates the appearance 
of the first trucks in the Petite Cote section. 




















Above: first town bus, Leamington. This belongs to the period of 

about 1912-14. 


/Mow: Leamington fair, October, 1917. By this time the horse and 
buggy age was yielding to the motor car. The Leamington District 
I'air, long held in the fall, was advanced to August in 1953. 
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boarders are flocking to down-the-lake resorts, hot weather having 
come along,” and, “At Malden summer boarders are crowding river 
front residences.’ 

11 

In the second decade of the twentieth century the change in the 
mode of living which was already underway advanced more 
rapidly. Fairs, which had always been popular, grew in importance 
as the attendance was increased by those who could come from a 
distance by means of the electric railway or in their own cars. 

Travelling by automobile was a novelty which was thoroughly 
enjoyed in spite of the many inconveniences which the motorist 
might encounter, such as having to put up the top and put on the 
side curtains if rain threatened. C. D. Fraser, who bought his first 
private car in 1912, states that it took from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. to go 
from Windsor to Woodstock in July of that year. A motorist then 
carried equipment for patching a tire in case of a puncture, as there 
were garages in only the largest towns. For protection, dusters 
made from a light weight cloth were worn and large hats for the 
women were tied on with chiffon veils while the men wore caps. 
The first automobiles were curiosities which drew people from their 
homes to watch them go past. 

No sooner had the automobile provided a means of going places 
than the moving picture theatre provided a place to go. In the early 
period of demonstration the strips of film were short. The industry 
was still in its infancy when, in April, 1903, moving pictures 
described as “wonderful and thrilling” were shown in the town hall 
at Amherstburg under the auspices of the fire brigade. 

In Essex County, the first moving picture theatres had no com¬ 
petition from the “legitimate stage.” Windsors Opera House 
(now the C. H. Smith Auditorium), built following the great fire of 
1871, did not prove to be a success financially. It was closed 
August 9, 1901, by the owner, Mayor Davis, and the city was left 
without a concert hall. In the matter of professional plays, Windsor 
people depended then, as now, on Detroit theatres. 

The period which introduced the “silver screen” and levelled all 
patrons to the same rank revolutionized theatre going. The first 
theatre devoted exclusively to motion pictures, the Nickelodeon, 
opened in Pittsburgh in June, 1905, and by 1909 there were 9,000 
film theatres in the United States. Before 1910 Windsor had its 
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first motion picture theatre, the Royal , on Sandwich Street West, 
between Ouellette Avenue and Ferry Street. Other such theatres 
soon followed: viz., the Princess , on Sandwich Street East, the Empire 
and Windsor, on Pitt Street, the Favorite, at the northwest corner of 
Ouellette and Park Street, and the Wyandotte and the Home, on 
Wyandotte Street East. Mary Pickford was a favourite actress 
when motion pictures were enjoying their first great popularity and, 
in some of his best plays, Charlie Chaplin convulsed his audiences 
with laughter. The silent pictures were enhanced by a musical 
background, provided by a very competent orchestra in the larger 
theatres. Talking pictures were introduced in the late 1920’s and 
coloured films more recently. 


9 


THE CONFLICTS OF NATIONALISM AND 
INDUSTRIALISM PRECIPITATE 
WORLD WAR I 

NINETEEN-TEN TO NINETEEN-NINETEEN 

T HIS TEN-YEAR SPAN, 1910-19, embodied in high degree 
all the volcanic forces which control modern life as man 
has built it, a powerful, far-reaching economic machine of inter¬ 
national transportation and communication, finance, and trade. 
The industrial revolution was continuing. Personal and political 
liberties were expanding. Thus, to paraphrase Herbert Hoover, 
‘‘Out of free minds sprang a great flowering of scientific research 
and widening of knowledge. . . . These discoveries and inventions 
were turned into huge tools of production, transportation, and 
communication.’’ But this immense, complicated world structure 
was delicately balanced. As the fatal beginning of European war 
in August, 1914, revealed most disastrously, a disruption could no 
longer be localized but spread its shocks and repercussions through¬ 
out the entire world. 

2 

Essex County, as a border community, portrays vividly the world 
progress and the world struggle. The first half of the decade 
witnessed one of the most fruitful industrial and commercial 
advances in the history of Windsor and the county. Increase in 
population and wealth accompanied industrial growth. Windsor's 
population was 16,147 in 1909; 17,538 in 1910; 22,077 in 1913. 
Thus in four years there was an increase of 5,930 persons. During 
the same period assessment on private and corporate property 
doubled from almost eleven million dollars to over twenty-one 
millions. 

With the triple advantages of excellent water transportation, 
railroad facilities, and proximity to Detroit, the automobile 
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manufacturing centre of the United States, Windsor continued to 
prosper as the site of Canadian plants of the American automobile 
companies. Feeder plants also were established to supply the need 
for automotive parts. 

The Board of Trade pursued its stimulation of industry by its 
customary methods of inviting investment of capital in existing 
firms and securing establishment of new industries. To assist the 
members of the Board a special committee consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives from Ford City, Ojibway, Walkerville, Sandwich, and 
Windsor, was established to promote, by publicity, the industrial 
development. A fund, composed of grants given in proportion to 
population, supplied the necessary expense money for advertising 
this area’s advantages. The publicity directors boasted of Windsor 
as “the best city of its size in Ontario.” They substantiated their 
claim by facts quoted regarding extensive laying out of new streets, 
construction of water mains and concrete pavement. Moreover, the 
city was advertised as having the lowest per capita debenture debt 
of any city in the province: $57.13 per person, St. Thomas being 
the closest with a rating of $62.82 in 1910. Also, from 1904 to 1912 
Windsor’s tax rate had fallen from 21 Yi mills to 22 H mills. 

As an additional inducement Windsor’s City Council adopted 
the bonus system. According to a special enactment passed by the 
Legislature of the Province of Ontario in 1907 the Council could, 
by a three-fourths vote of its members, give light, water, and 
exemption from taxes to a factory for ten years. Granting or 
leasing of land for manufacturing sites would, however, be subject 
to a majority vote of the qualified ratepayers. Industrialists 
studying prospective factory locations found much to attract them in 
this urban area of Essex County. 


3 

In 1914 Henry Ford introduced the then phenomenal “Five 
Dollar Day” for his Detroit factory workers. Bankers and many 
business men doubted its financial soundness, but the wizard of the 
automobile world contended that higher wages would mean better 
business for his company. In this he was right. 

The following year the “Four Dollar Day” was introduced at his 
Canadian plant. At noon on April 21, 1915, Gordon McGregor, 
speaking to a gathering of the employees on the third floor of the 
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new addition to the factory, told them of their increase in wages 
to a four-dollar, eight-hour day. A contemporary journal 
recorded: “When Mr. McGregor had finished speaking, there was a 
momentary hush as the full import of his message was being 
realized. Then pandemonium broke. Hats were thrown into the 
air, handkerchiefs were waved, men shook hands and clapped each 
other on the back, and cheer after cheer went up until voices were 
strained and throats grew husky.” 

Men looked upon their association with the company as a 
distinction. When Ford employees went downtown on Saturday 
nights, “they wore their company identification badges proudly 
on the lapels of their best suits.” Their enthusiasm also permeated 
their work. Fewer men produced more cars while working an 
eight-hour day than a greater number of men had turned out in 
a ten-hour day. 

Assigning to the Border Cities an estimated population of 
30,000 persons, we may calculate that Ford’s new wage scale 
changed the economic condition of about one-quarter of the 
population. In Ford City, Walkerville, Windsor, and Sandwich 
lived approximately 1,500 men employed by the company. Allow¬ 
ing an average of five persons to the family of each Ford employee, 
there were 7,500 persons of the total in these towns who were given 
the possibilities of an improved standard of living. 

4 

While industry was growing in the border area, a similar 
expansion was taking place in the smaller centres. Early in 1911 
the Amherstburg Business Men’s Association was organized to 
promote the interests of the historic town by bringing its advantages 
to the attention of manufacturers. The following year a group of 
men at Leamington formed an Industrial Men’s Association. In a 
very real sense the encouragement and subsequent location of 
industry in any of these communities meant increased prosperity. 
For example, a factory that employed about fifty men generally 
led to an increase of 250 in the population. This growth in turn 
led to improved utilities and additional markets for the farmers’ 
meats, fruits, and vegetables. 

Public buildings, educational and financial institutions kept pace 
with the growth. At the opening of the decade Leamington’s fine 
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new post office and federal building on Talbot Street West was 
completed and opened to the public. The handsome public library, 
erected through the generous gift of Andrew Carnegie, was formally 
opened in 1912. Kingsville’s public library, approved and aided 
by the Carnegie Institute, was erected by the Oxley brothers in 
1914. By the end of the decade Kingsville’s financial business had 
increased sufficiently that a third bank, the Bank of Montreal, 
opened a branch there. 

The canning factory dominated the county scene during the 
decade. Scarcely any major community of Essex missed the 
opportunity of preserving fruits and vegetables grown by farmers 
in the surrounding countryside. It was an ideal situation. The 
raw materials were at hand and could be processed without excessive 
expense as part-time labour was available during the canning 
season. Amherstburg, Harrow, Essex, and Tilbury each supported 
a factory for the canning of berries, corn, tomatoes, apples, peaches, 
and some pears. At Kingsville the Imperial Stock Food Company 
processed feeds and remedies for animals. Generally, as is the case 
today, the major canning companies contracted for a specified 
number of acres of farm produce to ensure a ready supply once the 
canning season opened. In the spring of 1911 the canning factories 
at Leamington and Essex offered farmers a contract for the coming 
season’s crop of tomatoes at thirty cents a bushel straight, with a 
bonus of two and a half cents for varieties of special excellence. 
Evaporator plants operated for the drying of apples and other 
produce which could be preserved by this process. 

As it became more and more difficult to secure labour, women 
began to be employed in large numbers. During the summer of 
1912 the Canard canning factory in Anderdon township lamented 
the lack of workers. There, forty-five girls and only six men were 
working seven days a week with much overtime to can the tomatoes 
that were coming on with an unprecedented rush. At Essex the 
canning factory throbbed with the activity of processing 1,500 
bushels of corn and tomatoes daily. 

The Amherstburg Echo has given a picture of the late summer 
scene around Leamington. The factories of the Heinz Company 
and the Leamington Canning Company were “hives of industry 
these days (1912). The tomato rush is now on, and a continuous 
procession of teams can be seen from early morning until late at 
night taking loads to the factories. Both places are running day 
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and night shifts.” The Echo also recorded the competition between 
small local factories and the big companies. “Independent 
canning factories at Essex, Stoney Point, and Tecumseh in Essex 
County and those in Kent County are among ten canneries which 
have combined to fight the Dominion Canners’ combine which 
controls about fifty-four plants. . . . Independent factories in this 
county run nearly nine months in the year and handle everything 
from strawberries to pumpkins.” 

Other industries added to the volume and value of the county’s 
output. The Kingsville Woollen Mills manufactured thousands 
of blankets and during the war supplied the government’s demands 
for military woollens. At Pelee Island and Kingsville commercial 
fishing had declined but was still important. At Harrow the butter 
factory produced forty-five tons of premium butter during 1911, 
much of which was sold in Montreal. During the decade the 
Anderdon Quarry supplied building stone for many important 
structures including the dancing pavilion on Bois Blanc Island, 
the Roman Catholic Church at River Canard, and the Carnegie 
Library at Amherstburg. The early part of the decade saw oil¬ 
drilling operations at Belle River from which lubricating oil of good 
quality was obtained. 

5 

In Essex County, as in many other regions, the growth in 
industry was accompanied by a growth in urban population, and a 
shifting of workers from rural sections to town centres. Though 
farming was increasingly profitable during this decade, especially 
during the war years, the shorter working day plus the higher 
wages in the city made employment there more attractive than 
farm labour. In many offices, factories, department stores, and 
other industrial and financial establishments the opportunity of 
advancement for the efficient employee was a special inducement 
to the ambitious and competent young man. 

Thus, most of the townships in the county lost population 
during the decade. Conversely, the figures for villages, towns, 
and cities show population increases. The four municipalities 
comprising the Border Cities, Ford City. Walkerville, Windsor, and 
Sandwich, more than doubled their aggregate population between 
1911 and 1921. Walkerville grew from 3,302 to 7,059 persons; 
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Windsor, from 17,829 to 38,591; Sandwich, from 2,302 to 4,415; 
Ford City, from a scattered few to 5,870 persons. The suburban 
communities of Riverside and Tecumseh attained new prominence. 
Leamington showed an important population increase, while 
Amherstburg, Essex, and Kingsville grew moderately. 

Special circumstances fostered this urban growth, particularly 
in a border county. During the two or three years preceding 1911 
Essex County was flooded with investments by American interests. 
This was caused largely by the anticipated passage of the Reci¬ 
procity Treaty between Canada and the United States, which is 
discussed in the political section. Phyllis Rankin, granddaughter 
of the memorable Colonel Arthur Rankin, voiced the opinion of 
ardent reciprocity supporters when she said that “with the passage 
of the Reciprocity Treaty the border towns are bound to become 
prosperous.” Although the Reciprocity Treaty was voted down 
by the Canadian people, the initial boom of investment throughout 
the county was strong enough to affect its prosperity favourably for 
the remainder of the decade. Moreover, World War I, 1914-18, 
necessitated that production of all war materials and essential 
supplies should be maintained at highest levels in factories, as 
well as on farms. 

6 

As a result of these various factors land prices soared in the 
county. In Mersea Township, along the Ridge, a Detroiter 
purchased fifteen acres for $7,500 from Joseph L. Hilborn. A 
farm on the town line between Mersea and Gosfield brought over 
$400 an acre in 1912, whereas five years previously it could com¬ 
mand only $100 an acre. In the same area a farm purchased for 
$5,300 in 1906 realized $25,000 five years later. Americans were 
willing to pay high prices for tobacco lands both on the mainland 
of Essex and on Pelee Island. In South Essex a syndicate of 
English investors acquired a large tract of land upon which they 
intended to place English settlers skilled in market gardening. 

In these extensive property changes several of the most promi¬ 
nent large landowners in Essex County disposed of their farms at 
phenomenally high prices. Others subdivided their property into 
five- or ten-acre lots, retaining only a small portion for themselves. 
Since that time farms within Essex, except in the general farming 
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areas, have remained small. This has enabled farmers and market 
gardeners to enhance the beauty of the countryside and to preserve 
the productivity of the land. 

7 

In the Border Cities the growth in population created an acute 
housing shortage. As early as 1910, according to the press, a 
well-known business man estimated that there were in Windsor 
hundreds of unhoused families who had been brought into the city 
by the industrial boom. In spite of the acute housing problem 
only two hundred new homes had been built between 1907 and 
1910. By the end of the war the situation had grown worse, and 
was common throughout Canada in many industrial centres where 
population had increased rapidly. These various municipalities 
asked aid of the Dominion government, which the latter made 
available—to be administered through provincial legislation. 
The Ontario Conservative government under the premiership of 
Sir William Hearst passed the Ontario Housing Act of 1919. 
Windsor and the border towns carried on construction under its 
terms. But the following year the U.F.O. government substituted 
the Municipal Housing Act of 1920. By this plan a city or town was 
given power to carry out construction operations under charge of 
local commissioners. The cost of a house was not to exceed 
$3,500. Windsor, Ford City, Riverside, Walkerville, and Tilbury 
were among the municipalities that by 1921 had passed by-laws 
to come under the Municipal Housing Act of 1920. The provincial 
government guaranteed debentures for these, amounting to about 
$1,500,000 for the border municipalities and a few thousand for 
Tilbury with its lesser needs. 

The necessary building produced a great expansion of Windsor’s 
residential areas. The Davis farm from the river to Tecumseh 
Boulevard was subdivided, and Moy and Hall avenues were cut 
through to provide additional building areas in Windsor’s east end. 
In this process of expansion historic Moy Hall, constructed as a 
fur-trading post in 1799, was demolished in 1912. In January, 
1918, Windsor annexed about a hundred acres of Sandwich East 
township. Six months later the city expanded its western limits 
by incorporating one hundred and twenty-four acres of Sandwich 
West township. 

The border urban area cherished vast ambitions for Ojibway at 
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this time. Announcement was made on January 1, 1913, that 
Ojibway had been selected as the site of the United States Steel 
Corporation’s Canadian plant. The land had already been 
purchased in 1907. Through interests allied with the Canadian 
Bridge Company, the Essex Terminal Railway extended a line to 
the site following the press announcement. The same year 
Ojibway was incorporated as a town. A real estate boom developed 
causing prices of adjacent farm land to soar to $1,500 an acre. 
Ojibway lots were sold to purchasers all over the continent. Farm 
lands on the Malden Road, almost as far down as the Canard 
River, found eager buyers. 

Improvements were undertaken. The front road from the old 
fish hatchery to Turkey Creek, a picturesque drive along the river, 
was closed to traffic in spite of loud protest. A new thoroughfare, 
Main Street, was cut through. The street branched off from 
Sandwich Street near the Canadian Salt Company plant, and 
proceeded in a diagonal direction across the Essex Terminal Rail¬ 
way tracks. Thence it ran parallel to the railway for over two 
miles, curving towards the river and ending at Turkey Creek bridge. 
Broadway, another important street, extended from Main Street 
to the river. During the summer of 1916 the “down river” drive 
was very popular with motorists. Many of them made the “belt 
line” by traversing the new pavement on Main Street to Turkey 
Creek, returning by the front road along the river to McKee Road 
and back on Sandwich Street, then called Bedford Street. Huge 
concrete drains were installed. Construction was commenced but 
never completed on a huge slip and wharf for shipping. 

After the initial burst of improvement nothing much was done 
with the town. By 1917 only seventy-five people lived within its 
limits. The interference of the war kept the parent company too 
busy to be concerned with further expansion. Finally in 1920 the 
plant was started on a much smaller scale than originally con¬ 
templated. This was eventually completed only to be closed again 
in 1933. Ojibway failed to materialize as the steel city which was 
to be the rival of Pittsburg. 

8 

But a long dreamed of transportation scheme was successfully 
completed in the first year of this decade. We have seen how 
engineers attempted to build a tunnel under the Detroit River, 
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but failed in the early 1870’s. The slow and arduous work of 
ferrying trains between Windsor and Detroit, therefore, continued. 
Severe storms and ice conditions of winter frequently disrupted 
the regularity of the service. The need still existed for a fast, 
dependable, and economical means of moving railway traffic across 
the Detroit River. 

Even at the turn of the century the problem of ventilation for a 
tunnel seemed still to defeat the project. In 1904, however, the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad had perfected the 
development of electric traction for locomotives hauling heavy 
trains. This did away with the necessity for using steam loco¬ 
motives, thereby eliminating ventilation difficulties under all 
conditions of operation. 

A committee appointed by the Michigan Central Railroad 
brought in preliminary property surveys and plans in 1905. 
Soundings for river depth, speed of current, and even variations in 
water level from season to season were made in order to secure 
accurate computation. Completed plans tor the tunnel were 
presented to the contractors by February, 1906. Actual construc¬ 
tion was begun in October. 

Modern methods of marine engineering served to speed up and 
facilitate building operations. Only twenty months passed till the 
then new and spectacular steel tubes, measuring some 260 feet in 
length, had been fabricated in a shipyard at St. Clair, Michigan, 
opposite Courtright, Ontario. After being floated down the river 
these sections were slowly sunk in pairs into a trench dredged 
in the bottom of the river from shore to shore. After a water-tight 
connection had been made by divers, concrete was poured through 
tubes from scows anchored above on the surface of the river. 
When the steel tunnel sections were drained of water, the inside 
walls were lined with a thick layer of concrete reinforced with 
steel bars. 

Building operations progressed quietly and continuously. 
Five hundred to nine hundred men, some sweltering in oppressive 
heat, successfully completed the tunnel in the face of adverse 
criticism from those who had foreseen a multitude of probable 
disasters. The construction of the Canadian approach to the 
tunnel, of necessity, destroyed the railway company’s yard on the 
Windsor waterfront extending downstream from the foot of Cameron 
Avenue. This led to the purchase of the present property in the 
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Wellington-Tecumseh Road area. The two stations, one built in 
Windsor in 1911, and one in Detroit in 1913, completed the scheme. 

The completed tunnel opened for use in the fall of 1910. 
After less than four years of actual construction the Michigan 
Central’s Detroit River Railroad tunnel placed Detroit, Windsor 
and Essex County on a direct through east and west rail route. It 
bound together the commerce and travel of two great nations and 
assisted the subsequent industrial and commercial growth of the 
entire midwest. 


9 

Difficulties in the navigation of the lower Detroit River were 
next overcome by the construction of the Livingstone Channel. 
Modern requirements made this necessary as ships became larger 
and the traffic on the river increased. In the days when only 
schooners and small steamers plied the waters along the shores in 
the narrow passage east of Bois Blanc Island, past Amherstburg 
and Gordon there was little desire for an efficient two-channel 
system of navigation. 

Dredging of the lower Detroit River, however, had long been a 
problem. The first excavations to be undertaken in this section 
of the river were at the Limekiln Crossing in the 1870’s. There a 
ridge of limestone stretching from about where the Brunner Mond 
pumping station is located prevented boats with more than twelve- 
foot draught from crossing. Since about eighty per cent of the 
boats were American vessels whose owners wished to load beyond 
that depth, $25,000 was appropriated to cut a channel through the 
ridge. Hand drilling and nitro-glycerine blasts temporarily kept 
the channel open, but the swift currents of the river continually 
filled in the small excavations. For the next twenty-five years 
dredging the channel was a periodic task. 

In the early years of the twentieth century, river and harbour 
improvements were being planned throughout Western Ontario. 
As part of this movement marine men were urging the elimination 
of the treacherous Limekiln Crossing where “a slight slipping from 
the course meant jamming jagged rocks into steel bottoms, while in 
foggy weather the lower river was nearly impassable.” 

The Livingstone Channel was begun in 1908 largely through 
the initiative of William Livingstone, President of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association. Many technical problems presented difficulty, but 
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engineering skill was now sufficiently developed to cope with them. 
For example, a cofferdam had to be constructed so that holes could 
be drilled in the solid rock, filled with dynamite, and the rock 
blown loose. The course of the river was temporarily diverted. 
When the channel was completed, the men had cut through six 
miles of solid rock to reach a channel depth of from twenty-two to 
twenty-three feet, and a width of three hundred feet. The man¬ 
made islands that form walls on the cut are realistic reminders of 
the tremendous task that was performed. 

In October, 1912, the Channel was opened to navigation. 
Great excitement prevailed when the U.S. Coast Guard Cutter 
Morrill and the freighter William Livingstone led the several ships 
that for the first time passed through the newly constructed course. 
Efficient navigation was now possible. Upbound ships travelled 
close to the Essex shore and passed through between Amherstburg 
and Bois Blanc, while downbound shipping found the safety of the 
Livingstone Channel reassuring. 

With the growth of the Essex border urban area opposite 
Detroit, and the expansion in river navigation by freighters of 
every type, it became necessary to improve harbour facilities in 
Windsor. Accordingly, a government dock was built at the foot 
of Church Street. Completed at a cost of $65,000, the 655-foot 
cement structure was erected to accommodate even the largest lake 
steamers. On June 4, 1915, a simple ceremony, under the auspices 
of the Windsor Board of Trade and attended by more than four 
hundred people, formally opened the dock. 

10 

The federal elections of this decade were concerned with 
particularly vast and uncertain national and international issues. 
Nineteen hundred and eleven brought one of the most bitterly 
contested and most memorable elections in recent Canadian 
history. The Laurier government made a preliminary agreement 
with the United States government, the Taft-Fielding pact, which 
would admit wheat, fruit, and nearly all other natural products 
free from one country into the other. On certain other articles 
including various manufactured products lower tariffs were to be 
adopted. This agreement was intended to increase markets for 
Canadian farm and forest products. It was also a step towards 
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the ideal of free trade which Laurier and his party in general 
favoured. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier carried out an arduous speaking program 
in support of the Reciprocity proposal. Completing his Ontario 
tour, he arrived in Windsor shortly before 11 a.m. on Saturday, 
September 9. He was met by a reception committee composed of 
the Essex Liberal candidates and leading officials. After luncheon 
a procession headed by the 21st Regimental band, Essex Fusiliers, 
bandmaster Adolphus Ruthven, escorted the party to Ouellette 
Square where the audience had already assembled. Along with 
about one hundred prominent Liberals on the platform were 
Senator W. A. Smith of Michigan, and Mr. M. A. McRae, 
President of the Detroit Chamber of Commerce. A large audience 
had gathered numbering about eight thousand from the ridings in 
Essex and Kent, increased by about one thousand Detroit citizens 
who took advantage of the Saturday half-holiday to see and hear 
the Canadian prime minister. 

On election day, Thursday, September 21, there was an 
unusually big poll all over the Dominion. In farming communities 
the volume of the vote was unprecedented. In cities and other urban 
centres the contest was keen. The greatest urban voting was late 
in the afternoon when many industries had arranged to close early 
in order that the men might have ample time to vote. 

Close contests in the Essex ridings elected the same men as had 
sat in the previous parliament. Oliver J. Wilcox, Conservative, 
defeated Dr. P. A. Dewar by a majority of about 175 in Essex 
North. In the south riding A. H. Clarke, K.C., Liberal, defeated 
Dr. Fred Park, Conservative, of Amherstburg, by a majority of 201. 
But throughout the Dominion the defeat of the Liberal administra¬ 
tion was decisive—Conservative members elected were 133, 
Liberals 86. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who had been prime minister 
during fifteen years of vigorous Canadian growth, submitted the 
resignation of his government to Earl Grey. The Governor- 
General then called upon Mr. (Sir—1914) Robert Laird Borden, 
the Conservative leader, to form the government. 

Borden’s Conservative government was in power when World 
War I struck with vast deadly force. In proportion as the war grew 
more widespread and intense, Canadian political parties united in 
war effort and no federal election was held for some years. In 1917 
Sir R. L. Borden formed a Coalition government including both 
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Liberal and Conservative ministers in the Cabinet, and appealed 
to the country on the issue of compulsory military service. 

This election held under the “Dominion Elections Act,” and the 
“Military Voters’ Act of 1917” had many unprecedented features. 
Polling took place not only in Canada but overseas in British 
territory and allied countries. Each Canadian citizen serving in 
the army, navy, and air force, was entitled to vote. Limited 
woman suffrage was also introduced. Army nurses had the 
franchise granted to them. Wives, or widows, mothers, and sisters 
of service men were entitled to vote if properly qualified by age 
and allegiance. The unusual period of four weeks intervened 
between nomination day and election day because of the time 
required for overseas voting. In Canada, as usual, the voting was 
confined to one day, which was Monday, December 17, 1917. 
In overseas camps the soldiers commenced voting on December 1, 
and the polls closed at 8 p.m., December 17. Candidates in this 
election were not distinguished as “Liberal” or “Conservative,” 
but as “Union” or “Government,” if they supported Sir Robert 
Borden’s platform; and “Opposition,” if they adhered to the 
principles of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s anti-conscription party. 

In Essex North William Costello Kennedy, Opposition, defeated 
E. S. Wigle, Unionist, by a majority of about 450. In Essex South 
Captain John W. Brien, a doctor of Essex town, Unionist, defeated 
Robert Atkin of Malden township, Opposition, by about 170 votes. 
Throughout the Dominion the Union government had the decisive 
majority of forty-four seats by the preliminary returns with expecta¬ 
tion of increase when the soldiers’ vote would be known. In this 
“khaki election” over a quarter of a million servicemen voted, 
including those in Italy and at sea. About one-half of these votes 
were polled in France. Every Essex man who remembers casting 
his vote on foreign soil some one of those gloomy December days 
should tell the children of today his tale, that, when men and 
women, they may not in sheer carelessness neglect their franchise 
and the freedoms for which he made the effort to vote even in the 
midst of battlefields. 

11 

Three Ontario provincial elections occurred during this decade. 
As soon as the federal election of September 21, 1911, had resulted 
in a decisive Conservative victory, the Ontario government thought 
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the time opportune for an appeal to the electors. Nominations 
took place on Monday, December 4, and elections a week later. 
Sir James Whitney’s administration received “an endorsation 
without parallel in preceding elections.” Seventeen Conservatives 
were elected by acclamation. The Cabinet was returned intact, 
and out of 106 members there were elected 83 Conservatives, 
22 Liberals, and 1 Labour, that is, a nearly four to one majority for 
the government. 

In Essex County the Conservative candidates had only slight 
majorities. In Essex North Hon. J. O. Reaume received only 53 
more votes than the Liberal candidate, Severin Ducharme. John 
Robert Mason, who ran as an “Independent,” received a smaller 
number of votes. In Essex South Dr. C. N. Anderson defeated 
the Liberal candidate, Richard R. Brett, by a majority of 130. 

On June 29, 1914, the Conservative government was again 
successful in the province, but not in Essex County. In the north 
riding Severin Ducharme, Liberal, defeated Dr. Paul Poisson, 
Conservative, by a majority of 640 votes. In Essex South Lambert 
P. Wigle, Liberal, of Kingsville, defeated Dr. Anderson by the 
slight majority of 33 votes. In this election there was a third riding 
in the county, namely Windsor. Three well-known Windsor men 
contested this seat. The successful candidate was Rev. James 
Craig Tolmie, minister of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 1893 
to 1915, who ran as a Liberal candidate and obtained a majority 
of 398 votes. Hon. J. O. Reaume and O. E. Fleming were 
defeated. Thus Essex returned three Liberals to the Conservative 
provincial legislature of 1914. Later in the year Sir J. P. Whitney 
died, and Mr. (Sir—1917) William Howard Hearst became premier 
of Ontario. 

As occupation in war interests absorbed the energies of all 
parties, the provincial election was deferred for a longer period than 
usual. But after the termination of World War I the provincial 
parties began preparations for an election. 

On June 26, 1919, a Liberal convention was held in Toronto 
at the Canadian Foresters’ Hall on College Street. The delegates 
included: from Essex North, Mr. and Mrs. Severin Ducharme, and 
Miss Chevalier; from Essex South, Mr. Norman B. Buckland 
and Mrs. Wesley Link. Major the Rev. James Craig Tolmie, 
who after his pastorate at St. Andrew’s had become chaplain of the 
21st Regiment, Essex Fusiliers, was a candidate for the leadership 
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of the Ontario Liberals. At the convention voting delegates 
numbered slightly over 300. On the first ballot for provincial 
leader H. Hartley Dewart received 147 votes and Major Tolmie 97. 
Three other candidates received small support. On the second 
ballot Mr. Dewart received 158 votes and Major Tolmie 121, 
which gave the leadership to the former. 

Agricultural and Labour Groups were at this time improving 
their organization and increasing their influence. On nomination 
day, Monday, October 13, the United Farmers of Ontario nomi¬ 
nated many candidates. At the election the following Monday, in 
Essex North, Alphonse G. Tisdelle, U.F.O. candidate, of Rural 
Route No. 4, Tilbury, defeated Dr. Paul Poisson, Conservative, of 
Windsor, by a majority of 3,848. In Essex South, Milton G. Fox, 
U.F.O. of Kingsville, defeated his two opponents, Lambert P. 
Wigle, Liberal, and Lewis Wigle, “Independent.” Mr. Fox had a 
majority of 130 over Mr. L. P. Wigle, who came second. In 
Windsor Rev. J. C. Tolmie, Liberal, received 10,874 votes, which 
gave him a majority of 4,649 over his Conservative opponent, 
Wm. R. Wollatt, Jr. 

In this election the United Farmers of Ontario had much better 
success than their forerunners, the Patrons of Industry, in 1894. 
Of the four parties in 1919 the farmers had considerably the largest 
group. Hence, after some discussion a Farmer-Labour Coalition 
came into power with the Hon. E. C. Drury, a prominent farmer, 
as premier. 

12 

In the spring of 1910 Halley’s Comet glowed for several weeks 
in the night sky. Again, believers in astrology could claim, “The 
heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.” In May 
King Edward VII died. Mourning was widespread. The Anglican 
church at Colchester and other Essex churches were draped in 
purple and black, and many attended the memorial services. 
Mrs. Mary Ann Turk, mother of John Turk of the Custom’s Office 
at Windsor, born in 1818, counted up that she had lived in the 
reign of six British sovereigns. At Harrow, Mrs. Charles Larrabee, 
looking forward to celebrating her one hundredth birthday in mid- 
November, went back a few years earlier in her reminiscences. 

But many of the older citizens were passing away. Napoleon A. 
Coste and Alexander Bartlet both died in December, 1910. They 
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did not long outlive the sovereign to whom they had years ago 
said “Hail” and “Farewell” along Essex shores. More than 
anyone realized, the era of “Edward the Peacemaker” was drawing 
to a close! But his son and successor, George V, “the Sailor King,” 
and Queen Mary were crowned amid rejoicing the following June. 
The Amhersthurg Echo printed its coronation number, June 23, 1911, 
in royal blue. 

13 

As world affairs shifted from light to gathering gloom, our 
people pursued their customary work or their new jobs. Automo¬ 
bile factories were increasing. The Canadian Two-in-One Auto 
Company, which first set up its offices in Windsor, moved to 
Amherstburg in December, 1911. A plant was built there, which 
later became the factory of a glass company. The Two-in-One 
attempted to satisfy both the pleasure driver and the commercial 
trucker as the touring car was easily converted into a delivery truck 
by removing the tonneau and replacing it with a box. 

The Dominion Motors Company, Limited, of Windsor was 
founded to manufacture automobiles known as the Royal Windsor 
Touring Car. The Hupp Motor Car Company of Detroit estab¬ 
lished a factory at Giles (now Boulevard) and McDougall Street, 
in which the “little red car” was produced. In 1911, the Regal 
Motor Company, founded during the previous decade, made an 
important addition to its factory above Walkerville, and was 
mapping plans for another building three times the size of the 
original structure, the next year. The E.M.F. (Everett, Metzger, 
and Flanders) purchased the old Globe Furniture Company 
building on Montreuil Road in 1910. The large “E.M.F. 30” and 
smaller “Flanders 20” were well-known cars of the period. About 
two years later this company sold out to the Studebaker interests. 

Ford of Canada extended its capacity in 1910 by building a 
three-storey automobile plant on Sandwich Street, close to the. 
company’s first building. In 1911 a most efficient reinforced 
concrete building of four floors was erected containing over 60,000 
feet of floor space. Many parts’ factories sprang up to supply the 
demands which grew out of the automobile industry. For example, 
the Canadian Top and Body Company, Limited, of Tilbury, began 
in 1910, organized by Edmond G. Odette. 

Production was at a rate very different from the present. With 
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the exception of Ford’s, factories of the early 1910’s were small; 
employees numbered probably from twenty-five to one hundred; 
the daily output was limited. When established, the Two-in-One 
Automobile Company produced one vehicle every few days. 
Even by 1915 production of several automobiles a day by the 
companies of that time was exceptional. Henry Ford’s methods 
defied competition, when, by 1914, the annual production in his 
Canadian plant reached approximately 14,500 units. 

In 1910 the automobile was still an oddity within the county. 
Horses were frightened of these swift, noisy vehicles. Accidents in 
horse and buggy driving became frequent. Extreme cases occurred 
where a horse, upon coming into close contact with an automobile, 
dropped dead of fright. To overcome this, farmers began to pasture 
their colts in fields adjacent to the roads, as they had for years 
grazed young horses in fields along the railway tracks. 

At least three considerations made low speeds necessary for 
several years. The engines were not perfected as they are today. 
The early tires were not adapted to withstand the heat and pressure 
generated by fast driving. Even at low speeds “blowouts” were 
very frequent. Also, the condition of the roads at best necessitated 
slow driving. Amid deep snowfalls of winter, and in the spring 
thaw and breakup, the country roads were impassable for auto¬ 
mobiles. Under these combined handicaps, the early motorist 
always had to have a kit of many tools, especially a mechanism to 
jack up the car, and he was in a sorry plight if he lacked the 
mechanical ability to change a tire and to make minor repairs 
of the engine. 

But each year brought improvements in the automobiles and 
increase of the numbers used. From 1916 to 1920 the number of 
passenger cars in Essex County more than tripled from 1,450 to 
5,134; in Windsor motor vehicles increased from 828 to 2,614. 
Especially in the city this increase created a problem for police and 
residents alike. In the days when horse racing enjoyed its greatest 
patronage, Windsor was crowded with American drivers in their 
automobiles making their way up Ouellette Avenue, to the Jockey 
Club on the present grounds of Jackson Park, or to the Devonshire 
or Kenilworth tracks, near the intersection of Howard Avenue and 
the New York Central Railway tracks. On racing days, and especi¬ 
ally on holidays, ferry landings poured hundreds of automobiles into 
the crowded downtown section of Windsor. Among horse-drawn 
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vehicles and pedestrians, especially children, as yet entirely unac¬ 
customed to motor traffic, low speeds had to be maintained; the 
police were vigilant in preserving safety. This problem was 
common to many urban centres. The Ontario Safety League, 
organized September 17, 1913, did much vitally important work 
towards lessening the dangers of travel, especially on congested 
streets and highways. 

Motor vehicles for delivery and for transportation soon proved 
indispensable. Amherstburg merchants were pioneers in introduc¬ 
ing an auto delivery service as a trial during February, 1912. 
The motor deliveries proved so successful that each year saw their 
numbers increasing. From 1916 to 1920 motor vehicles for com¬ 
mercial purposes in Windsor increased from 100 to 518; in the 
county from 84 to 449. By the ’20’s cartage companies both in 
Windsor and in the county had traded in their wagons for motor 
trucks. Garages, therefore, gradually replaced carriage works, 
driving sheds, and blacksmith shops. 

As a forerunner of present day transportation, a motor bus was 
operated between Oxley and Amherstburg connecting passengers 
of the electric line and the Detroit steamers with the famous resort 
area of Essex County. The bus, with a seating capacity of twenty- 
five, made the trip in 90 minutes for a return fare of one dollar. 
Farmers on the route likewise found the bus a convenient means of 
transportation when they wished to travel a mile or so down the 
road to a neighbour’s house, or to a distant piece of property. 

Engrossed in the building of railways, Canada, on the whole, had 
neglected road construction in the later years of the nineteenth 
century. The coming of the automobile made improved highways 
necessary. The Hon. J. O. Reaume, Minister of Public Works in 
the Whitney government, heartily approved the good roads 
program. On February 27, 1913, speaking in Toronto at the 
eleventh annual convention of the Ontario Good Roads Association, 
he gave assurance of further government assistance. Already the 
Association was advocating improved roads as a means of increasing 
tourist trade. 

14 

In 1914 Essex County was divided into two sections for road- 
building purposes-—the North and the South. A plebiscite was 
held in each of these sections. Although at first, South Essex 




Above: Electric car, Ruthven. From 1908 to 1932 an electric railway 
line connected Windsor via Essex and Kingsville with Leamington. 
Motor busses now serve the area. 

Below. Paving Leamington's main intersection, very probably in 1916. 
Many people do not fully realize how recent are the great changes 
brought about by the motor car. 













Above: A section of downtown Windsor near the armouries about 1910. 
Practically all the houses in this picture have disappeared. 

Below: Ouellette Avenue, Windsor, from Park Street toward the 
Detroit River, 1918. Note the single track for street cars south of 

Park Street. 













Above: The location in this picture, taken about 1913, is now occupied 
by the gateway into Jackson Park, Windsor. The Windsor Driving 
Park, as it was then known, long accommodated horse racing. The 
buildings shown were constructed for fair purposes. During World 

War I they housed troops. 

Below: Horse racing was long a popular sport at Windsor’s three 

race tracks. 












This is how four prominent buildings which are still serving Windsor appeared in 1913. They are Hotel 
Dieu, Windsor Collegiate Institute, City Hall, and Home of the Friendless (now called the Homestead). 
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voted against a good roads program, Amherstburg and Anderdon 
township along with North Essex approved it. Later the southern 
part of the county joined the movement, and the county council 
went at the task of systematically improving county roads and 
bridges. The Huron Line and the Tecumseh Road were among 
the first to be repaired effectually. The Pike Road from the third 
concession to Amherstburg town line was improved soon after¬ 
wards. Litde pavement was laid during this decade, but concrete 
surfacing later replaced gravelled and graded roads. Other parts 
of the county received similar attention, and with the construction 
of sound bridges bad and dangerous roads gradually decreased. 
The inter-provincial highway, which eventually connected Windsor 
and Montreal, was begun in December, 1918, after the termination 
of World War I. 


15 


Aviation was another marvel of the automobile age, but its 
development was slower. In 1903 Orville and Wilbur Wright 
demonstrated the practicability of flight in a heavier than air 
machine at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. The first recorded flight 
over open sea was made by a Canadian, Mr. (now Hon.) J. A. D. 
McCurdy who in 1910 flew from Key West, Florida, to Cuba. 
Enthusiasts in many Canadian localities were experimenting with 
the construction of flying machines. In August, 1911, A. O. Janisse, 
of Sandwich East township, completed the construction of an 
aeroplane which he intended to fly across the Detroit River from 
the Canadian shore to Belle Isle. No successful trip of his “flying 
wonder” is recorded, however. But on February 13, 1912, great 
excitement stirred the hearts of Harrow residents when “an airship 
floated gracefully over the section, heading southwest.” These 
events marked the beginning of the new age of air transportation. 
Soon, the impetus of war needs hastened mastery of the air. 


16 

Some very severe storms and record-breaking temperatures 
occurred in Essex County in this decade. On a day in late Febru¬ 
ary, 1912, near the close of what had been an unusually cold winter, 
an extremely heavy snow storm, which lasted for hours, disrupted 
traffic and disturbed the daily routine of living. In the country 
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people were isolated for several days. Also in the city, heavy 
snow drifts blocked some streets. The operators of the electric 
railway between Windsor and Amherstburg worked all day making 
one trip. That day the car left Amherstburg at 6.15 a.m. and 
arrived at Windsor at 7 p.m. The westbound Pere Marquette 
train, unable to plow its way through the mounting drifts, was 
obliged to stay with its passengers all night at Walkerville Junction. 

Slighdy over a year later a violent wind swept the county on 
Good Friday, March 21, 1913. At Amherstburg, high water, the 
result of furious gusts from the south, lashed the waves against the 
shore, smashing docks, tugs, and other craft moored along the 
waterfront. A shift in the wind then caused the water to drop 
below the intake pipe, cutting off the town’s water supply. Property, 
trees, and telephone service were severely damaged. 

In Windsor thirteen Grand Trunk freight cars were thrown 
into the river when heavy waves undermined the piling and caused 
a dock to collapse. Many city buildings were damaged and men 
injured. Throughout the countryside windmills, trees, telephone 
poles, and small barns and buildings were sent crashing to the 
ground. Fortunately, no one was killed. 

Two record-breaking temperatures occurred in the latter part 
of the decade. On January 12, 1918, a cold wave enveloped the 
Essex-Detroit area in a temperature of sixteen degrees below zero. 
This is the coldest January temperature on record at Detroit for 
all time to the last completed January (1954). The Amherstburg 
Echo reported frozen water pipes and split water mains in various 
Essex towns. In Amherstburg the Brunner Mond Company’s 
electrical thawing outfit was put to work to release the frozen pipes. 
The extreme cold killed fruit trees, froze animals, and destroyed 
winter wheat. Two months later, a torrential equinoctial gale 
swept the county. Rain, falling incessantly for about twelve hours, 
caused serious floods. Early plowing proved impossible and the 
time spent travelling through muddy roads seemed endless. Some 
months later, in August, excessive heat prevailed. On August 6, 
1918, an official shade temperature of 104 degrees gave Detroit its 
hottest recorded August day to date. 

On November 29, 1919, a violent wind storm swept across 
Ontario from the Great Lakes to the Ottawa Valley. Essex 
County suffered heavy damage. In Windsor over fifty feet of the 
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spire of St. Alphonsus Church crashed, strewing debris over Park 
and Goyeau streets for some distance. Fortunately, no one was 
injured. 

17 

Health conditions in the county during the decade were 
gradually being improved and safeguards against contagious diseases 
adopted. Civic bodies were taking measures to secure safe water 
supplies. The Echo of April 5, 1912, announced: “Adoption of the 
chlorine system of treating city water for bacteria was definitely 
decided on at Tuesday night’s meeting of the Windsor Water 
Board. It will cost SI,000 to install.” At the end of the year 
Amherstburg also established a chlorination plant at its water 
works. Through better standards of living and scientific measures 
dangerous diseases such as typhoid and diphtheria were being 
curbed. Doctors and health services were also keenly concerned in 
reducing the waste of life through infant mortality. 

More than any other contagious disease (except the Influenza 
epidemic, which is described later) tuberculosis was most fatal at 
this time. Early in the decade the Windsor Border Chapter, 
I.O.D.E., was very actively engaged in raising funds for a tuber¬ 
culosis hospital. The government also granted money, and other 
individuals and organizations contributed. Great difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining a site. Residents in the neighbourhood 
of proposed locations petitioned vigorously against the building for 
fear of contagion from the patients, although assured by medical 
authorities that the disease was not pestilential to that degree. 
Soon, however, obstacles were overcome. A sanatorium reflecting 
great credit upon the Essex Health Association was opened at 
Union-on-the-Lake near Kingsville. Erected during the spring of 
1913, it began with a capacity of eight beds and expanded to fifty 
beds. The main building was a two-storey structure thirty-five by 
forty feet, with two additional wings of similar proportions. 
Cottages were also built. This hospital rendered excellent service 
until fire destroyed the main building in 1920. 

18 

Hydro-electric power came to Essex County a little later than 
the opening of the sanatorium. In 1913 construction on the line 
bringing Niagara power to Windsor was begun. But building of 
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firm foundations and erecting the many great steel towers to carry 
the high-voltage lines was an undertaking requiring thoroughness, 
precision, and time. On Thursday, August 20, 1914, Sir Adam 
Beck officiated at the very quiet ceremony of turning on the hydro¬ 
electric power in Windsor. The outbreak of war was too recent 
to permit of celebration. O. M. Perry was the first manager of the 
Windsor Hydro-Electric System. James C. Scofield, president 
of the Windsor Lumber Company, Limited, signed on behalf of his 
company the first power contract with the Windsor System. The 
first domestic lighting consumer was an apartment house on 
Chatham Street East. In the latter part of October, Niagara 
power was turned on without ceremony at Walkerville where more 
than 1,400 initial customers were secured. Completion of lines 
and establishment of distributing stations in other towns and 
villages throughout the county were gradually accomplished. 

Hardships and privations of early farm life were continuing to 
disappear. As scientific farming advanced, better seed for crops 
became available. Increased food production resulted on a large 
percentage of the farms. Alfalfa became increasingly used as 
fodder for cattle. Co-operative action in marketing was beginning. 
Transportation and storage facilities were steadily improving and 
increasing. Farmers’ clubs, Women’s Institutes, literary societies, 
the telephone, the daily rural mail delivery, the coming of elec¬ 
tricity and of the various electric car lines continued to work a steady 
social improvement. In the early summer of 1914 Essex County 
lay peaceful and prosperous beneath sunshine and showers. 

19 

Shots rang out in the crowded streets of Sarajevo in the Balkan 
States on June 28, 1914. There was no radio then to announce 
world news. Millions in Canada hardly knew of the murder of the 
Austrian crown prince. But we all learned, when that Balkan 
murder led to complications which precipitated World War I. 
Then the Sarajevo shots reechoed in every home where there were 
sons, a husband, or brothers of military age. 

Windsor residents experienced their first heart-rending parting 
when, in the morning of August 24, 1914, 250 volunteers for over¬ 
seas service from the 21st Essex Fusiliers entrained at the Canadian 
Pacific Railway depot en route to Valcartier Camp. Notification 
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for departure came suddenly one day. At 5 o'clock the next 
morning the men began to assemble at the Windsor Armories on 
London Street East. At 7.30 the roll was called and at 8.10 the 
train pulled out of the station amid the brave smiles and smothered 
tears of mothers and sisters, wives and sweethearts, fathers and 
brothers. 

During the ensuing years thousands of fine, brave young men 
left Essex County for their training camps and thence to the fighting 
fronts of Europe. November 4, 1914, Colonel E. S. Wigle left 
with a detachment of volunteers and his officers, Captains Alan 
Prince, A. B. Laing, and Harold Emery, and Lieutenant C. P. 
Laing. Three months’ war news had created a tension which 
impelled a record crowd to accompany the men on their march 
from the Armories to the railroad station. Amid the tender family 
partings, the bluff, hearty farewells of one’s men friends, already 
everyone was conscious of the fatal fact, “Some return no more.” 

In the autumn of 1915, when the scheme of county battalions 
became popular, recruiting on a large scale began throughout 
Essex to organize the 99th Battalion. Prominent leaders, such as 
Major the Rev. J. C. Tolmie and Judge O. Dromgole, urged Essex 
County men to respond to the call. This recruiting drive continued 
throughout 1915 and 1916. 

As the men were enrolled, they were temporarily stationed at the 
Windsor Driving Park grounds, the present site of Jackson Park. 
The barracks, which housed a portion of the troops, had formerly 
been the Exhibition Building of the Windsor Fair Grounds. Built 
on the southeast corner of Ouellette Avenue and Tecumseh Road 
in 1911, the octagonal wooden structure, surrounded by a high 
fence, was inadequate to house the large number of men who were 
daily joining the 99th Battalion. To afford additional shelter a 
tent city was set up along both sides of Ouellette Avenue in the 
blocks immediately north of Tecumseh Road. Windsor’s main 
street in those days did not extend much beyond Shepherd Street. 
Later, from June, 1916, to December, 1917, Camp McGregor, 
located in the area south of Shepherd Street and between Pelissier 
and Dougall, was used by the 241st Canadian Scottish Borderers 
as a temporary post. Tents served until winter weather forced 
the erection of wooden barracks. Other volunteers recruited in the 
county were stationed at various towns such as Essex, Kingsville, 
Leamington, Amherstburg, and Tilbury. 
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Frequently the military bands made a tour of several of the 
larger communities aboard the electric railway or in private 
automobiles to increase volunteering. Military music wrought its 
spell. Speeches emphasized the duty of the physically fit to 
participate in “this war to end war, to make the world safe for 
democracy.” More men enlisted. They had daily read the growing 
casualty lists, and the press reports of the absolute knock-outs 
that sometimes occurred. They could picture such battlefields, the 
lightly wounded crawling off on hands and knees, the dead lying 
twisted in the contortions of their dying agony. Some of their 
friends had already met that fate. They enlisted to take the place 
of the fallen. 

As the need grew, recruiting in farming areas also became 
necessary. Gesto, Blytheswood, Olinda, and other small centres 
were visited by recruiting officers and many volunteers responded 
to their country’s hour of need. At times, recruiting officers 
became extreme, as in the case of those who advocated that young 
ladies should “give the cold shoulder” to laddies who did not join 
the ranks. Not that the Essex County men did ignore the call! 
Often the numbers of those who tried to enlist were far above the 
quota required, but the military standards of high physical perfec¬ 
tion permitted only the most fit to qualify. 

Early in 1916 the famous 241st Canadian Scottish Borderers 
were organized under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Walter 
L. McGregor. Our proximity to the United States favoured the 
enlistment of American volunteers of Scottish descent who were 
attracted by the kilts and the distinctive dress and character of the 
regiment. A band of sixteen pipers and seven drummers, attached 
to the Scottish Borderers, achieved a reputation second to none in 
the Empire. They were under the command of Pipe Major “Jock” 
Copland (later M.B.E.), who is now the “dean” of pipers in Western 
Ontario. Unfortunately, the drain on the number of young men 
in the two years previous to the organization of the 241st left few 
to enlist. By Christmas, 1916, the quota had not been reached, 
though every usual form of recruiting had been attempted. As a 
final expedient, recruiting committees were formed in every 
church in Windsor, Walkerville, Ford City, and Sandwich. Thus, 
the necessary number of men was secured. By 1917, however, the 
conscription measures adopted by Sir Robert Borden’s Union 
Government were deemed necessary and fairest to all. 
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It is impossible to give here even any indication of the services 
rendered by Essex men of various ranks and many degrees of 
achievement. Local records, such as the “Tweedsmuir Books” 
of the Women’s Institute, numerous Rolls of Honour, and military 
histories preserve their fame, and the sad, proud memories of those 
four shattering years. 

The Infantry, the Canadian Cavalry Brigade, the Engineers, 
the Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, the Air Service, the Canadian 
Army Medical Corps, the Canadian Army Dental Corps, and the 
Chaplain Service included many Essex men. All these services 
added greatly to the world’s annals of heroism by their various 
achievements. The Air Service, a new development, was for 
obvious reasons a “secret service” like the Navy. The story, 
which could not be fully told during war operations, gives high 
credit to the skill and courage of Canadian fliers. 

20 

In the City of Windsor early in the war there had been estab¬ 
lished a government remount station for the storage of horses 
purchased abroad in South America and the United States, and at 
home in Essex County. Temporary accommodation for the horses 
was secured at the rear of the Driving Park grounds near the Essex 
Terminal Railway. Lack of drainage in wet weather was an 
unfavourable feature of this site. Consequently, the remount 
station was transferred to Ojibway where higher lands and a 
drainage system made the fields dry and healthy. From here 
large numbers of horses were shipped to the European battle areas. 
From April to October, 1915, for example, 6,700 horses were 
handled, while during the whole of the war years many more 
thousands were collected. 

Although some 3,500 miles from the fighting front, Windsor 
experienced some degree of alarm and of “military action.” In the 
early morning hours of June 21, 1915, an explosion at the Peabody 
Overall Factory, Walkerville, awoke residents for miles around. 
Subsequent investigation revealed that an attempt had been made 
to sabotage the building in which hundreds of uniforms were being 
processed for British and Canadian troops. Soon after, an abortive 
attempt to destroy the Armories was unveiled when a powerful 
detonating cap attached to a clock, and twenty-seven sticks of 
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dynamite fortunately failed to explode. Suspicion and prejudice, 
rumour and fact were inextricably mixed. False alarms were 
sometimes given by an unfeeling practical joker. Fear and 
uncertainty harassed the minds of the border citizens as in the days 
of the Fenian Raids. 

To relieve this strain and to prevent further attempts at sub¬ 
versive activity, the Essex County Home Guard was established. 
The men, never exceeding one hundred in number, drilled twice 
weekly, and constantly kept watch over the dock at the foot of 
Church Street, the ferry landings, and the Michigan Central 
tunnel. Their presence and their vigilance quieted both fears 
and disorders. 

Throughout the war the women’s organizations, the Canadian 
Red Cross Society, and the various patriotic societies did work of 
inestimable value. Official reports mention that the Windsor 
Border Chapter of the Imperial Order, Daughters of the Empire, 
raised $25,773 for war and relief funds. This was the record for 
primary chapters under the jurisdiction of the National. In 
addition to raising money, women of all organizations knitted 
woollen socks, mitts, helmets, sweaters, literally by the millions. 
They sewed tirelessly making warm flannelette pyjamas and other 
clothing. Woollens and warm clothing were desperately needed 
by the men in the trenches and in the Navy; by the sick and 
wounded in hospitals; by the homeless and penniless men, women, 
and children in the devastated areas of France and Belgium. We 
in our warm homes cannot even imagine the suffering which these 
women strove to alleviate, with the sick, the wounded, the homeless 
exposed to the biting cold of winter weather. 

Early in the war Mrs. G. J. Lackner, of Windsor, organized 
the Windsor Patriotic Aid Society, which functioned for three 
years during World War I, and did most excellent work. The 
vice-president, Mary (Mrs. W. J.) Grant, died in July, 1919. To 
perpetuate her name Mrs. Lackner organized a new society on 
September 19, 1919, and called it the Mary Grant Society of 
Windsor. Jewish women of Windsor organized their Lillian 
Freiman Hadassah Chapter in 1918, which helped in various spheres 
including the rehabilitation of European children and adults. 
Midway through the war the Windsor ladies established a Soldiers’ 
Club on Sandwich Street West. A committee of women undertook 
to meet incoming trains that they might welcome returning soldiers, 
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if their family or friends were absent. These soldiers were escorted 
to the Club, and lodged in comfortable quarters while on leave. 

In the towns the women’s war efforts were equally tireless. 
In the rural communities the Women’s Institutes, already strongly 
organized, were soon producing numerous bales of warm clothing 
and of food for oversea needs. Rural women also undertook to 
drive teams and tractors, and do the work of seeding and harvesting 
in order to free men for active military service. Likewise, urban 
women and girls replaced men in factories and munition plants. 
Of the Canadian women who did war work the oversea nurses were 
amongst the most courageous and self-sacrificing. Still greater 
numbers of Canadian women nursed in military hospitals in 
Canada. 

As a body the people of Essex County subscribed liberally to 
the patriotic funds. During the winter of 1915-16, for example, 
8103,651 was raised and sent to the government for support of the 
war effort. Other than these drives it cannot be estimated how 
much our people really contributed through concerts and entertain¬ 
ments, Victory Loan subscriptions, and numerous other efforts to 
raise money. Officially the City of Windsor contributed over 
8100,000 to the war effort. Also, to relieve suffering at home, a 
patriotic fund was inaugurated in 1916 for the care of dependents 
of Windsor soldiers while they were away. 

21 

November 11, 1918, brought the unspeakable relief of Armistice 
Day. As it became certain that the Armistice had put an end to the 
fighting, Essex County residents, along with millions of others, 
rejoiced that the long, long casualty lists would now cease, that the 
suffering and horrible discomfort of the trenches was ended, that the 
loved ones would soon return home. 

The feeling of relief occasioned by the cessation of hostilities 
was tempered by the realization that another scourge than war was 
sweeping the world. In the fall and winter of 1918 Essex County 
suffered severely in common with others from this baffling epidemic, 
Spanish Influenza. In many cases young and healthy men and 
women were stricken suddenly and died. In Windsor in mid- 
October approximately thirty new cases were reported daily. 
On November 1, ninety-five new cases were diagnosed. This 
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alarming increase prompted Mayor Charles R. Tuson to ban any 
functions at which more than twenty-five persons congregated. 
For over a month schools, theatres, and dance halls were closed. 
Even churches held no services. In Harrow, McGregor, Amherst- 
burg, and other communities similar restrictions on meetings were 
enforced. 

In rural districts the danger of contagion was less than in 
crowded city areas. Nevertheless, the countryside did not escape. 
From Pelee Island to Lake St. Clair the mortality rate went soaring 
far above normal. All medical and nursing services were taxed 
to the limit and beyond. Death claimed doctors, nurses, and 
patients alike. But the work of relief must be carried on. 

Windsor’s Medical Health Officer, Dr. G. R. Cruikshank, 
adopted every expedient that medical science could suggest. Mem¬ 
bers of the Windsor branch of the Ontario Emergency Voluntary 
Health Auxiliary went into the homes of the sick when there were 
not enough doctors to attend them. Hotel Dieu Hospital was 
filled to overflowing while many more awaited admittance. In 
many cases pneumonia patients were given priority. To increase 
accommodation the Great War veterans equipped their hall as an 
emergency hospital. Fortunately, by the New Year the violence 
of the epidemic had subsided after raging for three crucial months. 

Throughout the last weeks of 1918 and the early months of 1919 
Canadian troops were returning home. In Windsor and in all the 
towns and municipalities of Essex County civic receptions and 
church services expressed welcome and thanksgiving. Likewise, 
measures for safeguarding the oversea graves of the country’s dead 
began to be taken. 

22 

The returned men resumed their work in a vastly changed world. 
Agriculture and industry had the difficult tasks of readjustment 
after the cessation of war demands and markets. The war condi¬ 
tions had brought increased prosperity on the farm. Greater 
production was so essential in these years that the government aided 
farmers in the purchase of tractors. Thus, though rural population 
decreased, production increased. War prices reached high levels. 
Wheat, which had an average price of 90 cents a bushel in 1913, 
sold for $2 a bushel in the later years of the war. Hay and clover 
were over $10 a ton; eggs 90 cents a dozen; bacon $1 a pound. 
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Production of sugar beets in Essex County was given a decided 
stimulus by the scarcity of cane sugar during war years. Corn 
began to be a valuable cash crop. Cultivation of tobacco was 
increasing with more scientific knowledge of suitable varieties and 
methods of culture, curing, and marketing. The research per¬ 
formed by the Experimental Station at Harrow ultimately led to 
the control of Black Root Rot. This was accomplished by the 
development in 1931 of a resistant strain of burley tobacco, called 
Harrow Velvet, especially adapted to this area. 

Nevertheless, the farmer was beset with difficulties. After the 
war, prices of farm produce declined, though prices of machinery 
and other costs of production were rising. Blights and pests were 
annually increasing. Seed wheat had to be treated to curb smut 
on the coming crop. Orchards had to be sprayed. Though much 
had been done, drainage problems still remained. These were 
tackled with determination. When it is realized that almost flat, 
heavy textured, poorly drained soils constitute about three-quarters 
of all the farm land in Essex County, the necessity for tile draining 
is evident. What has been accomplished in this line in the last 
forty or fifty years in this county is one of the greatest known 
achievements in distance and depth of tiling in the world. 

The post-war problems which beset factory owners and factory 
workers after the production of war supplies ceased were also 
heavy burdens. Men’s minds, attuned to conditions of war and 
strife, were now puzzled to effect the reestablishment of industry 
for peace production. These problems assailed not only Windsor 
and the border towns but all industrial areas. This promoted the 
growth of the Labour Groups in conjunction with the United 
Farmers of Ontario. 


23 

The Border Cities Star (now The Windsor Daily Star ) began 
publication in Windsor in the momentous year of 1918. Its early 
issues carried the stories of the ’flu epidemic and of the armistice. 
The next year its columns featured news of the visit of a royal 
personage—the heir to Britain’s crown. The tour of Edward, 
Prince of Wales (later Edward VIII), was as great a triumph in 
1919, as the tour of his grandfather, Prince Edw’ard (later Edward 
VII), had been in 1860. The Prince arrived by train at the 
Windsor yard of the Grand Trunk Railway Thursday evening, 
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October 23. Mayor E. Blake Winter was present to greet His 
Royal Highness. The reception committee included Messrs. 
Wm. C. Kennedy, M.P., and Judson Scratch, Warden of Essex 
County; Major J. C. Tolmie, M.P.P.; and the mayors of the five 
border municipalities. 

Through massed and cheering crowds, which included hundreds 
from Michigan and Detroit, the Prince was driven slowly to the 
lavishly decorated Armories. There on a special dais he received 
formal welcome. Addresses were read: one by Mayor Winter for 
the border municipalities; one by Warden Scratch for the county; 
one by Dr. Gustave Lacasse of Tecumseh for the St. Jean Baptiste 
Society. A public reception followed which lasted for an hour. 
A formal dinner at the Essex Country Club ended the day. 

On the morning of Friday, October 24, His Royal Highness 
conferred decorations for war services. The ceremony of depositing 
the colours of the 99th Battalion in All Saints’ Church was solemnly 
observed. A motor drive through Windsor and the border towns 
with stops for some school and hospital visits completed his stay 
here. In Essex County, as elsewhere, the charming, youthful 
personality of the Prince radiated cheer in this warworn decade. 

November 11, 1919, at the suggestion of His Majesty King 
George V, Canada with all the countries of the Empire observed 
the first anniversary of Armistice Day. On the preceding Novem¬ 
ber 11, the Armistice terms had come into effect at 11 o’clock in 
the forenoon and fighting on the long-tortured Western Front had 
ceased. Hence, at 11 a.m. in T9, all people in schools, factories, 
offices and stores stood in silent cessation of action and work for the 
space of two minutes—the whole county, the whole nation, with 
bowed heads remembering. In many places parts of the day were 
devoted to special school programs, flag presentations, parades, 
speeches, and religious ceremonies. 

Thus the decade ended with the living honouring and mourning 
the many, many dead. Colonel John McCrae, before he died in 
France, had written the supreme appeal of our men who perished. 
To all succeeding generations of Canadians comes his entreaty to 
build a nobler world: 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


10 

THE CREST OF PROSPERITY 


THE NINETEEN TWENTIES 

T HE DECADE began with rich promise of prosperity. Prices 
were rising and business was flourishing. A world war had 
ended victoriously for the Allies and uninterrupted progress 
seemed assured. How could it be otherwise with the newly 
organized League of Nations active on behalf of peace? Even 
though the Italians were acclaiming their new leader, Benito 
Mussolini, and the Germans were beginning to hear of Adolf 
Hitler, other nations were not concerned. It was a time to rejoice, 
to recuperate, and to cease from strife, for the “war to end war” 
was all happily ended. 

The social and political upheavals of the war and the increased 
responsibilities which it placed on women were potent factors in 
effecting legislation for woman suffrage in Canada, England, the 
United States, and other countries. The first Federal election after 
the general enfranchisement of Canadian women resulted in a 
Liberal Government with William Lyon Mackenzie King as Prime 
Minister. 

Scientific research, which had been fostered by the war, was 
now ready to launch into amazing new enterprises. Radio came 
into wide use, and in moving pictures the performers added talking 
and singing to their previous acting. Pictures were for the first time 
transmitted by radio across the Atlantic Ocean and commercial 
transatlantic telephone service was initiated between New York 
and London. Great progress was made in aviation, which, like¬ 
wise, brought the two sides of the Atlantic Ocean into closer contact. 

But the booming twenties proved fickle in the end. In the 
autumn of 1929 the stock market crash in the United States was a 
forerunner of a world-wide depression. 
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Meanwhile the agricultural industry of Essex County continued 
to show satisfactory progress. A motorist who drove from Amherst- 
burg to Leamington in July, 1923, was impressed with the fact that 
tomatoes had taken a very prominent place in the agriculture of 
South Essex, long known for its crops of corn, tobacco, and fruit. 
Six years later Kingsville reported that its tomato and vegetable 
business was double what it had been the preceding year. The 
shipments consisted of tomatoes, carrots, cucumbers, beans, cab¬ 
bages, and potatoes. The canning factories of Essex County also 
provided a market, especially for tomatoes. 

An unforeseen trouble appeared, however, in the great agri¬ 
cultural industry of Essex County. By 1922, a deadly enemy, the 
corn borer, had infested the crop in every township and the county 
was under quarantine. Hog raising, mainstay of the livestock 
aspect of farming, was still prospering, however, and Harrow people 
at that time boasted, “Hogs are still king in Colchester South.” 
The situation was different by April, 1927, when Malden reported 
that the hog had lost its reputation as a wealth producer in Essex 
County. The same year an enormous reduction in the corn acreage 
of Essex and Kent counties was recorded on account of the borer. 
Since then, the development of hybrid varieties has done much to 
restore the corn industry, but hog raising in Essex County has 
never regained its former importance. 

As late as 1924 Lewis Wigle, then an old man, was still buying 
tobacco in South Essex, and the future for this crop in that section 
continued to look bright. Five years later the situation was 
changing. The spread of tobacco growing to the Norfolk section 
of Ontario, coupled with the competing influence of the early 
vegetable industry for the lighter soil types of South Essex, subse¬ 
quently brought about a great decline in the production of tobacco 
in this county. This affected particularly the flue-cured industry 
of Essex County. 

Other crops claimed the attention of Essex County farmers at this 
time. One of these was sugar beets, which were raised in consider¬ 
able volume around 1929 and shipped away for sugar manufacture. 
A beet sugar factory for Essex County was advocated. Even 
before this, some Essex County farmers had become interested in 
the possibility of soybeans. Alert to the situation, the Dominion 
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Experimental Station at Harrow initiated a soybean breeding 
program. 

Tractors were becoming increasingly popular for speeding up 
farming operations. Advertisements of 1922 importuned ambitious 
men to train as drivers and mechanics and earn from S5 to $15 a 
day. A tractor school was conducted at Harrow in the first part 
of that year. Gasoline tractors began replacing steam engines in 
the operation of threshing machines. Tractor power was also 
applied to harvesting and plowing. Twenty years later the 
combine was coming into common use for cutting and threshing 
operations in Essex County. Today, practically all the grain in 
this county is harvested by combine. 

3 

For Essex County and particularly for the Windsor area the 
twenties were a period of marked population increase. According 
to the 1911 census the rural population of Essex County still out¬ 
numbered the urban but by 1921 urban dwellers were far in the 
lead. The trend in favour of urban preponderance of population 
continued unabated through the decade. The census of 1931 
showed an urban increase of more than 70 per cent over the figures 
for 1921, while the increase in rural and suburban areas taken 
together was less than 20 per cent. Practically all urban centres 
in the county and especially the Border Cities shared in the aug¬ 
mented population. In the case of East Windsor (Ford City) and 
Riverside the increase, both actual and relative, was especially 
striking. 

On June 1, 1929, the Town of Ford City became the City of East 
Windsor (now Ward One in the City of Windsor). It was a gala 
day in the history of the community. Just twenty-five years earlier, 
in 1904, the Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, had been 
established in what was then a section of the Township of Sandwich 
East. From this beginning grew the municipality of Ford City 
which became a village in 1913, a town in 1915, and as already 
stated the City of East Windsor fourteen years later. Important 
industries other than Ford of Canada associated with this develop¬ 
ment were the truck division of the General Motors Corporation 
of Canada, Limited; the Dominion Forge and Stamping Company, 
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Limited; the Canadian Motor Lamp Company, Limited; and the 
Union Foundry. 

The nucleus of the new urban community was on Sandwich 
Street East, near Drouillard Road. Our Lady of the Rosary 
Roman Catholic Church, the Town Hall, and Belle Isle Public 
School belong to the earlier days of Ford City. The former Town 
Hall became a youth centre and the former Belle Isle Public 
School serves today as the front section of the Riverview Hospital. 
Drouillard Road built up rapidly as a business street, after 1920. 
Three public schools, viz., the Ontario Street School (now the 
Ada C. Richards School), the Gordon McGregor School, and the 
David Maxwell School, were all built between 1922 and 1929, as 
were also the St. Rosaire, the St. Jules and the St. Joseph Separate 
Schools. The St. Bernard Separate School was opened in 1930. 
Additions were soon necessary in nearly every case. Many of the 
people who came to live in Ford City (East Windsor) were from 
European countries. To meet their spiritual needs Russian, 
Russian Greek, Roumanian Greek, Serbian, and Ukrainian Ortho¬ 
dox churches have been built. The oldest of these is the Russian 
Greek Orthodox Church, St. John the Divine, opened in 1916. 
Several Roman Catholic churches in Windsor, two of them in the 
former East Windsor, now provide facilities for worship to the 
various national groups—Croatians, Slovaks and Czechs, Germans, 
Hungarians, Italians, Poles, and Syrians. There is also a Ukrain¬ 
ian Greek Catholic church in Windsor. 

4 

The Town of Riverside lies to the east of Windsor, adjoining the 
part that developed as Ford City. Formerly a section of Sandwich 
East Township, the site of Riverside was first subdivided for 
development in 1913, which was relatively late in the history of the 
Windsor metropolitan area. At the time of its incorporation as a 
town, in 1921, its population was 1,155. Ten years later its 
inhabitants numbered 4,432. This phenomenal increase of nearly 
300 per cent placed it among the fastest growing towns in Canada. 
The western section of Riverside developed first and today still 
contains most of the people and business. Quite recently the 
eastern part of Riverside has been improved by drainage and is 
gradually becoming a residential area. 

School, church, and home construction were all of marked 




Above: Sir Wilfrid Laurier visited Windsor on Sept. 9, 1911. With 
him in the Ford car were Gordon McGregor, then general manager for 
Ford of Canada (at the wheel), W. C. Kennedy, and partially hidden 
to the Prime Minister’s right, George P. Graham. 

Below: Another visitor was the famous “Ty” Cobb of the Detroit 
Tigers. He is shown with his friend, Jack Miner. 






Electric locomotives operated through the railway tunnel between 
Detroit and Windsor from its opening in 1910 until replaced by 
diesel locomotives in late December, 1953. Above is the electric 
locomotive which made the first test run. Below, pictured in 1953, 
is one which served throughout the 43-year period. 










Above: Opening of the Livingstone Channel in 1912 separated upbound 
and downbound traffic in the lower Detroit River. The channel was 
enlarged in the 1930's. The ship leading in the picture is the U.S.C.G. 
cutter Morrill. The large freighter behind Is the William Livingstone. 

Below: Ferry service across the Detroit River reached its height in the 
1920’s. This service ended in 1942. 









Above: Windsor traffic officers at the Sandwich-Ouellette intersection 
were very busy. People coming uphill from the ferries made many 

inquiries. 

Below: London Street West, Windsor, near Ouellette, by the late 1920’s 
appeared about as today except for the street cars and old-fashioned 
automobiles. The overhead trolley wires created a great hazard for 

the firemen. 
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importance during the 1920’s. The oldest of the existing public 
schools is the Edith Cavell, the first unit of which was built in 1919. 
This houses both public school classes and those of the Riverside 
High School (Continuation School, 1944-8). New public schools 
and separate schools were built in Riverside during the 1920’s. 
Other important buildings which date from this time are the town 
hall and three churches, Presbyterian, Methodist (now United), 
and Roman Catholic. 

Riverside’s street names—Belleperche, Lauzon, Janisse, St. 
Louis and Villaire—honour the old French families who once owned 
the land. Extending for nearly five miles along the waterfront of 
the upper Detroit River and stretching inland for a considerable 
distance, this town, so appropriately named, offers attractive 
living conditions, removed from industrial congestion. Halted in 
its progress during the depression years, it is now once again 
experiencing rapid growth. 


5 

The aggregate population of Windsor, Walkerville and Sandwich 
increased by more than 85 per cent between 1921 and 1931. This 
represented an actual gain of nearly 44,000 compared with some 
27,000 in the previous decade. Downtown Windsor was assuming 
much of its present appearance with the construction of the two 
large hotels (the Prince Edward and the Norton Palmer) and of a 
number of imposing office buildings. Stores were improved in 
appearance and new ones were built. 

Both Grace Hospital (Salvation Army), on the corner of 
Crawford Avenue and London Street West, and the Metropolitan 
General Hospital, on Lens Avenue, began in the twenties, as did 
the Essex County Sanatorium, on Prince Road (Sandwich). The 
East Windsor (Riverview) Hospital was opened on Pillette Road in 
1931 as the East Windsor Sanatorium and was moved to the former 
Belle Isle Public School, east of the Ford power plant, in 1940. 

Of great importance, also, to the entire Windsor area was the 
opening of the filtration plant at Ford City by the Essex Border 
Utilities Commission in 1926. Another change of interest to the 
entire Border Cities was the creation of a metropolitan postal 
district for Windsor, Walkerville, Sandwich, and Ford City in 1923. 
In the same year motor vehicle service replaced the horse-drawn 
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conveyance of mail between Windsor and Detroit, which were 
connected by ferry service at that time. 

Church history also sheds much light on the spread of the 
community and the changes which occur within it. St. George’s 



Rates of Population Growth of Windsor, Detroit and London, Ontario 

Anglican Church began as a mission of All Saints’ Church, first in a 
hall on Wyandotte Street East and then in the present Seventh Day 
Adventist Church on Moy Avenue, near Niagara Street. About 
1927 the congregation moved to the present building, formerly 
St. Mary’s parish hall on Devonshire Court. Westminster United 
Church (formerly Presbyterian) originated as a mission of St. 
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Andrew’s Presbyterian Church and Giles Boulevard United 
Church (formerly Methodist) had its beginning in the mission at 
the northwest corner of Howard Avenue and Erie Street. This 
mission was itself a development from Central United Church, then 
Methodist. Ottawa United Church began at the southeast comer 
of Moy Avenue and Ottawa Street in 1920. The present building 
at 1728 Lincoln Road was dedicated on June 10, 1925, the date of 
union, which brought together the Congregational, Methodist, and 
most of the Presbyterian churches of Canada into The United 
Church of Canada. The present Sacred Heart Roman Catholic 
Church, opened in 1927, was part of the program of rapid building 
on Ottawa Street at that time. 

The corner stone of the Shaar Hashomayim Synagogue at the 
southeast corner of Goyeau Street and Giles Boulevard in Windsor 
was laid on Sunday, September 29, 1929. To the Jewish people 
this was a proud and solemn occasion. Thirty years earlier in 1899 
they had opened their first Windsor synagogue in a building next the 
fire hall on Pitt Street East. There were only 14 Jewish families 
in Windsor at that time. In 1903 the synagogue at Mercer and 
Brant, still used by the older people, was opened. A recent 
estimate places the number of Jewish families in Windsor today 
at around 900. 

At the close of World War I Windsor had relatively few buildings 
south of Giles Boulevard or even Erie Street. Buildings in Walker- 
ville south of Ottawa Street were few in number. The older part 
of the Town of Sandwich, then as now, centred on Sandwich 
Street (called Bedford Street until 1917) from the Huron Line to 
the Canadian Salt Company. In the development that followed 
Sandwich shared and grew both toward Windsor, and away from 
the river. 

The extensive building in this decade included a general 
expansion of residential areas. In the section between Giles 
Boulevard and Tecumseh Road, along Victoria Avenue, Pelissier 
Street and other streets, many homes were built. Even Ouellette 
Avenue south of Giles had been only partly built up before this 
time. On the south side of Tecumseh Road the Jockey Club 
extended from McDougall Street to Pelissier Street. Most of the 
time the race track was idle but for a few days each year people 
flocked to the races. In 1920 it was still possible to go to the races 
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in an open street car with seats running from side to side. It ran on 
a single track out to the end of Ouellette Avenue and back. In 1928 
the Jockey Club was purchased by the City of Windsor and provided 
sites for Jackson Park and Kennedy Collegiate Institute. 

The growth of Walkerville, which had a comparatively narrow 
river frontage, was necessarily toward the south. Street names — 
Byng, Lens, Vimy, Loraine, Verdun, and Ypres — indicate expan¬ 
sion following the close of World War I. A beginning was made 
in the development of Tecumseh Road East as a commercial section 
before the advent of the depression. Since the close of World 
War II business blocks have been spreading steadily along this 
busy thoroughfare. 

Expansion of manufacturing in the Windsor area was a vital 
part of the progress of the day. The Ford company kept extending 
its facilities inland from its original waterfront location. The 
Chrysler organization found its site at Tecumseh Road and Mc- 
Dougall Street inadequate and purchased a large acreage east of 
Walker and south of Tecumseh Road, where its main plant is today. 
Numerous automotive feeder industries opened new plants or 
expanded existing ones. 

Outside the automotive field, a major change occurred in the 
salt and chemical industries. In 1927-8 the Canadian Salt Com¬ 
pany, Limited, built a new salt plant on the Sandwich site and on 
the completion of this, the old Windsor plant at Sandwich Street 
West and Crawford Avenue was demolished. In 1929 the Cana¬ 
dian Industries, Limited, took over the salt and chemical business 
of the Canadian Salt Company. In 1951 the Canadian Industries 
sold out their salt interests to a reorganized Canadian Salt Company, 
Limited. After a cave-in at its plant in 1954, the Canadian 
Industries, Limited, has now withdrawn from Windsor. 

Further down river, at Ojibway, the Canadian Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, Limited, opened a wire mill in 1928 and a tin plate mill in 
1930, according to company records. 

Industrial prospects in the Border Cities and Essex County 
appeared bright as the 1920’s drew to a close. An ominous 
situation was developing, however, for thousands of Canadians 
working in Detroit. The increasing stringency of United States 
immigration regulations was soon to debar many of these from 
their employment. 
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Above: The grand coulee, Windsor. This is how Giles Boulevard West 
appeared in the early 1920’s in the vicinity of Janette Avenue, before 

it was drained and filled in. 

Below: The present St. Mary's Academy in South Windsor, opened in 
1929, was built following the sale of its property in downtown Windsor 
to the Detroit-Windsor tunnel interests. 








Peach picking at Olinda, about 1927. The light, well-drained soils of the Olinda-Ruthven-Leamington section are 
well adapted to peach growing. The country southeast of Harrow is also important for peaches. 
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In 1918 a new era in journalism dawned in Windsor with the 
purchase of the Windsor Record by W. F. Herman of Saskatoon. 
Mr. Herman brought with him the vigour and healthy optimism 
of the Prairies to a community on the verge of great expansion. 
The Record was bought from John A. McKay and the name of the 
paper became The Border Cities Star. 

Progressive ideas, more complete international news coverage, 
improved layout and photographic reproduction soon made the 
Star the favourite reading of Canadians from coast to coast and of 
many in the immediate neighbouring State of Michigan. The 
Border Cities Star became 7 he Windsor Daily Star on July 1, 1935, the 
effective date of the amalgamation of the Border municipalities of 
Sandwich, Windsor, Walkerville and East Windsor. 

In January, 1938, less than three years after The Windsor Daily 
Star was so named, death removed the Star's publisher from the 
scene, but his successors have continued his forward looking policies. 
The Windsor Daily Star is known today as Canada's most quoted 
newspaper. 

7 

In Essex County beyond the confines of Windsor progress was 
also in evidence. Riverside and Tecumseh were incorporated as 
towns in 1921 and La Salle in 1924. Harrow attained town status 
in 1930. Roseland became a police village in 1925 at which time 
the old name of Jackson’s Corners was discarded. Industrial 
expansion took place at the Brunner Mond chemical plant at 
Amherstburg and at the Leamington and Harrow canneries. 
Summer cottage construction along the lake and river front was 
active. This was partly because the increasing use of the auto¬ 
mobile made it more convenient for people to reach their summer 
homes. Religious progress was also apparent. An example of 
Protestant activity was the opening of a new Baptist church in 
Leamington. Roman Catholics rejoiced in the establishment by 
Bishop M. F. Fallon of the Diocese of London of the new parish 
of the Most Precious Blood extending “from the southern boundary 
of our Lady of the Lake to the northern boundary of Maidstone 
parish.” 
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The beginning of the great motor car industry of the Windsor 
area and of the Ford organization in particular has been dealt with 
in an earlier chapter. Expansion of the Ford plant continued 
during the 1920’s and was a major factor in the phenomenal 
development of the community at that time. By 1927 the high 
riding Model T became outmoded. Ford then brought out his 
famous Model A with a standard gear shift. In the summer of 1928, 
8,000 men were at work in the huge factories of the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Limited, and an output averaging 500 cars 
daily — plant capacity — was predicted for 1929 by Wallace R. 
Campbell, then vice-president and treasurer. In 1938, six years 
after the Model A had been discarded in favour of the Ford V-8, 
the company entered the medium priced field with the Mercury. 

Mr. Campbell became President of Ford of Canada in 1929. 
He has been followed by Douglas B. Greig (1946-9) and Rhys M. 
Sale since January 1, 1950. Under these able leaders Ford of 
Canada has continued to expand. 

Other automobile manufacturing companies were attracted to 
the Border Cities. The General Motors of Canada began building 
motors late in 1919. According to a company statement of May, 
1928, the plant had practically reached capacity, with about 575 
men employed there. Production of car engines by this company 
has continued in Windsor to the present. The Studebaker Cor¬ 
poration of Canada, Limited, likewise had a plant in the Windsor 
area where it carried on all its Canadian car manufacturing. 
Shortly after the close of World War II this company moved to 
Hamilton. 

From a modest beginning in 1925, the Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada, Limited, grew rapidly and within fifteen years became one 
of the leading companies in Canadian car production. Today, 
it is one of Windsor’s two giant motor vehicle manufacturing 
companies, the other being the Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
Limited. 

The rise of the great Chrysler of Canada industry is largely 
attributable to the enterprise of its first president, Jno. D. Mansfield. 
Under his guidance, the corporation expanded from one building 
of 61,330 square feet and seven acres of ground to over 1,100,000 
square feet of floor space and approximately 100 acres of land. 
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Expansion has continued since his death in 1942 and is now in 
progress on a very large scale under the aggressive leadership of 
President E. C. Row. This major development is of great import¬ 
ance in assuring the prosperity of Windsor and Essex County. 

The Chrysler Corporation illustrates in striking fashion the part 
played by a great automobile company in the life of a community 
and a nation. During 1952 this company purchased some 
$25,000,000 worth of materials in Windsor and its immediate 
environs. When to this is added the annual payroll in the city, 
expenditures in Windsor by this one company amount to several 
hundred dollars a year for every resident—man, woman and child. 
Its benefits reach far beyond Windsor. In the Province of Ontario 
alone twelve smaller communities each supplied the Chrysler 
Corporation with goods for which they were paid in excess of 
$1,000,000 in 1952. In the same year the company paid about 
$75,000,000 to Canadian suppliers for materials that went into the 
manufacture of its cars and trucks. 

9 

By 1922 Essex County had about 8,000 motor car owners and the 
annual automobile show in Windsor had become an established 
event. Tires guaranteed to last 5,000 miles were being advertised 
and the establishment of tourist information bureaus was being 
advocated. A noteworthy occurrence of the late summer of 1925 
was a large automobile excursion from Essex County to Toronto 
and the Niagara fruit district under the auspices of the Essex County 
Automobile Club. A moving picture of this trip was afterwards 
shown at the Liberty Theatre, Amherstburg. A typical summer 
Sunday afternoon in 1925 saw “a tremendous automobile traffic 
through Amherstburg and the water front lined for miles with 
picnickers.” 

Installation of a traffic electric control system in Windsor to 
cost $15,000 was mentioned for 1925. That fall the Toronto 
Telegram carried in one of its issues the caption, “Licensing All 
Motor Drivers Should Reduce Accidents.” The new ruling 
apparently became effective July 1, 1927. Shortly thereafter, the 
Ontario Department of Highways experimented with a system of 
complaint cards to detect speeders. The public response, however, 
was so slight that the plan was abandoned. 
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In the summer of 1922 motor bus service was started between 
Harrow and Windsor on a schedule calling for two round trips 
daily with three trips on Saturdays and Sundays. The innovation 
proved popular and increasing use of motor busses followed. 
The Echo of February 27, 1925, informed its readers that a bus line 
would be opened between Kingsville, Amherstburg, and Windsor 
as soon as the roads became fit. 

A vigorous good roads program was an essential part of the 
expanding automobile age. As early as April, 1922, W. A. McLean, 
Deputy Minister of Highways for Ontario, credited Windsor with 
having more concrete pavement in respect to its size than any other 
city in America. An active program of paving followed on the 
main highways leading out of Windsor—on the Talbot Road (now 
King’s Highway No. 3), the Middle Road (now King’s Highway 
No. 98), and the front road toward Amherstburg. In October, 
1925, Division Road, north of Kingsville, was opened as a paved 
road to connect with the Talbot Road. This coincided in time 
with a statement of A. W. Campbell, Federal Commissioner of 
Roads, at a club luncheon in Ottawa: “It is expected to have a 
surfaced highway all the way from Windsor to Montreal by the end 
of next summer.” On January 1, 1926, the Echo stated: “To 
Amherstburg and the surrounding country the event of most 
importance in 1925 was the opening of the new highway along the 
river front to Windsor. This insures a steady flow of population 
in this direction with resulting prosperity and increase in values.” 
On Friday, September 17, 1926, the Echo printed this: “The 
Middle Road near Maidstone, officially designated as Highway 
No. 2 (now No. 98) was thrown open to vehicular traffic for the 
first time on Monday morning. This road is on the direct route 
from the Detroit River to Montreal and other eastern points and 
provides an all cement route all the way from Amherstburg.” 

These far reaching changes brought about the passing of what 
may be termed the old order, the horse and buggy days when every 
village had its blacksmith. Harness was no longer required as 
before and carriage manufacturers had little business. The 
following from the Echo of April 28, 1922, was indicative of the 
trend: “The Board of Management of Wesley Church (Amherst¬ 
burg) have under advisement the removal of the shed, which is 
now little used at the rear of the church, and the erection of a 
church house for Sunday school and other church purposes.” The 
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Blenheim News-Tribune wrote feelingly on the subject in 1929: 
“Church Sheds Disappearing —One of the many transformations taking 
place during this motor car age is the disappearance of church sheds 
from the landscape. Right in our midst this is apparent and it 
can be noticed everywhere. It has been going on so gradually as 
hardly to be spoken of as a feature of the changing circumstances. 
They once performed a duty inseparable with the worship of God, 
but circumstances now are altogether different.” 

On April 1, 1920, the Sandwich, Windsor and Amherstburg 
Railway was taken over by The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario. In spite of the increasing use of the automobile the 
electric railway business continued to flourish. For example, in 
June, 1925, the Hydro Radial cars in Essex County carried a record 
number of 1,100,000 passengers. The Commission extended its 
interests by acquiring in September, 1929, the Windsor, Essex and 
Lake Shore Railway, which was the electric line connecting 
Windsor and Leamington. Only three years later this line gave 
way to bus service. 

Many people of that time found it difficult to appreciate the 
great change in transportation that was taking place. The St. 
Mary's Journal summarized matters in the summer of 1929: “ Busses 
and Street Cars —Practically every highway in the province now has 
its motor busses. The passenger bus business appears to be 
settling down into permanent shape following a period of mushroom 
growth and frequent bankruptcy. While the bus idea is gaining 
headway in cross country transportation, the street railway is still 
and will continue to be the backbone of city transportation.” 
As we are aware today, the street car retains its position in only 
our largest cities. 

10 

Ferry service across the Detroit River was profoundly affected 
by what was taking place in the automobile world. That a minor 
crisis existed on occasion in this period is evident. “Friday, 
May 14, 1920—The ferry situation between Detroit and Windsor, 
so far as transportation of autos is concerned, is growing intolerable. 
Sunday night more than 20 autos and 200 passengers were com¬ 
pelled to remain in Windsor overnight.” The ferry company 
met this by the construction of newer and larger ferries and more 
adequate and up-to-date docking facilities. It was with consider- 
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able pride that the company made its announcement for the 
summer of 1925: “ Summer Ferry Schedule —The Detroit and Windsor 
Ferry Company placed the summer ferry service in effect Saturday 
(March 28). The two passenger ferries. Promise and Pleasure, will 
maintain a 10-minute schedule between Ferry Avenue and Bates 
Street; and the auto ferries, La Salle and Britannia, will give a 
20-minute service between Ouellette and Woodward Avenue.” 
The La Salle and Britannia had come into service in 1922 and 1924 
respectively; and in between these dates, in 1923, the ferry Wayne 
began operating between Walkerville and Detroit. 

Substantial as these improvements were, they were not enough. 
In those prosperous and happy days of the latter twenties, some 
15,000 Border residents crossed daily to their employment in 
Detroit. And the movement of automobiles across the river kept 
on increasing. In 1928 the new ferry Cadillac commenced running 
between Detroit and Windsor. Her capacity was 75 automobiles 
and 2,500 passengers. That summer extra boats were put on 
between Walkerville and Detroit to handle increased automobile 
business resulting from the opening of the Walker Road extension 
to a junction with the main provincial highway at Oldcastle. 

However, all this extra service failed to meet the demand. 
The situation on one occasion was described as follows: “New High 
Traffic Mark —With 20,000 cars and 100,000 visitors crossing to the 
Border Cities on Sunday (July 7, 1929) from Detroit, all previous 
records for cross river traffic into Windsor and Walkerville dropped 
into discard. Late Sunday afternoon lines of cars awaiting passage 
to Detroit at both Windsor and Walkerville were each several 
miles in length.” Three weeks later the week-end rush back to 
Detroit made it necessary for the boats between Windsor and 
Detroit to operate all night to handle the traffic homeward bound. 
Obviously, some other form of cross river transportation was 
needed. Would it be a bridge or tunnel? 

11 

First action was in favour of a bridge. It was reported in 
July, 1920, that figures compiled by “dockers” employed by the 
syndicate of New York and Detroit capitalists planning to build a 
bridge connecting Windsor and Detroit, showed that approxi¬ 
mately 1,000,000 passengers crossed the river each month by the 
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ferry boats. The dockers also reported that the business of the 
ferry company had increased by more than 40 per cent in com¬ 
parison with the preceding year. Here, indeed, was a golden 
opportunity for a bridge. 

The name of Russell T. Scott was prominent in promotion 
activities connected with the proposed bridge. At one time he 
had some 40 salesmen selling bridge stock and seemed likely 
to become a wealthy and famous man. However, he appears to 
have been a Dr. Jckyll and Mr. Hyde character. He fell into 
criminal ways, became an armed robber, was convicted of murder 
and committed to an asylum. The project with which he was 
associated did get as far as boring for foundation rock at the foot of 
Bridge Avenue, Windsor, and elsewhere in the vicinity. 

For the culmination of the bridge project, no man was more 
responsible than a former Detroiter, Joseph A. Bower. As a boy, 
about the turn of the century, he used to swim at the site of the 
future Ambassador Bridge and dream, perhaps, of such a structure 
spanning the Detroit River. Later, as opportunity afforded, he 
took active measures to make that dream come true. In 1924, 
Mr. Bower, by that time a banker in New York, became actively 
interested and took the necessary steps of organization which five 
years later resulted in the completion of the Ambassador Bridge. 
Associated with him on the Canadian side was (Hon.) C. P. Mc- 
Tague, later Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario and Chairman 
of the Ontario Securities Commission. Mr. McTague was 
Canadian counsel for the company and had much to do with the 
early development of the project. 

Construction began in 1927 and was completed ahead of 
schedule. The formal dedication of the bridge was on Remem¬ 
brance Day, Monday, November 11, 1929, followed four days later 
by the opening for traffic. 

Tunnel construction got under way in the latter twenties, when 
some extremely optimistic individuals are said to have prophesied 
a population of a million for the Windsor area in the not too distant 
future. In 1925, Hugh Kellner, chief engineer at the Windsor 
waterworks, made public a plan, which took him two years to 
complete, to link Windsor and Detroit under the Detroit River. 
Fred W. Martin, Windsor Salvation Army officer, was the man 
who successfully promoted the tunnel idea and was instrumental in 
securing the necessary financial backing. Actual construction 
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operations began in the summer of 1928, at approximately the same 
time on both sides of the river. All phases of the construction were 
so synchronized that the gigantic task was completed in ten months 
less than the time of approximately three years called for in the 
contract. Basically, the same method of construction was used as 
lor the Michigan Central (now the New York Central) railway 
tunnel. The tubes used in the project were made at Ojibway and 
brought upstream by tugs to be lowered into the trench which had 
been dug on the river bed. The date of opening was Monday, 
November 3, 1930, just after the midnight hour. 

Canadian and American railway experts were fully aware of the 
trends and of the need for consolidation and retrenchment. In 
1923 the Grand Trunk Railway became part of the Canadian 
National Railway System; and in 1929, the New York Central 
System acquired a long term lease of the Michigan Central Rail¬ 
road. Symptomatic of the times in the local field was the action 
of the Michigan Central in reducing its schedule on the Amherst- 
burg-Essex branch line to three trains a week, in spite of vigorous 
protest. The same railway in 1926 made application to wipe out 
all passenger traffic on its Leamington-Comber branch. 

Numerous news items mentioned in the Echo illustrated the 
increasing use of electrical facilities. Extension of light and power 
lines along the front in Malden was bringing the most modern 
living conditions to householders there in the summer of 1925. 
In Amherstburg the Bell Telephone Company was installing pay 
stations. In Harrow, H. O. Pearce installed an electric refrigerat¬ 
ing machine in his store. And at Kingsville, the town council 
passed a by-law to expend $25,000 for a system of street lighting for 
the town. In Windsor construction of the new telephone building 
on Goycau Street near Giles Boulevard to house the dial system 
was well under way as the decade closed. 

12 

Experimental flights marked the early days of aviation. One 
such was an attempt in 1927 by Phil Wood and Clarence A. 
“Duke” Schiller to fly in the plane Royal Windsor from Windsor, 
Ontario, to Windsor, England. They were forced down on the 
Canadian east coast. In the same year the Border Chamber of 
Commerce, predecessor of the Windsor Chamber of Commerce, 



Essex County achieved political prominence in the 1920’s. Hon.{ later 
Senator) George P. Graham and Hon. YV. C. Kennedy were cabinet 
ministers in the King administration and Hon. Dr. R. D. Morand in 
the Meighen administration. Dr. Gustave Lacasse was appointed to 

the Senate. 









Lssex County continued to enjoy provincial cabinet distinction in the 
1930’s in the persons of Hon. Dr. Paul Poisson and Hon. David A. 
Groll. In 1939 Hon. James H. Clark became Speaker of the Ontario 
Legislature and Hon. Norman A. McLarty, a federal cabinet minister. 
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appointed an aviation committee. Official opening of the Walker 
Airport on land provided by the Walker family in the Township 
of Sandwich East took place on September 8 and 9, 1928. Air 
mail service between Montreal and Windsor began the following 
summer. Pelee Island was linked by air with Leamington on the 
mainland about the same time. 

Following amalgamation of the Border Cities in 1935, the 
City of Windsor became officially interested in the airport. Near 
the end of the 1930’s the city purchased land from the Walker 
interests to enlarge the airport and deeded it to the federal Depart¬ 
ment of Transport. This has since been again enlarged. The 
Trans-Canada Air Lines began using the airport, now called the 
Windsor Airport, for air mail, express, and passenger service in 
the summer of 1940. 

The Windsor Flying Club currently sponsors the city’s annual 
air show and in general acts on a non-profit basis for the promotion 
of aviation among the general public. It is in reality the post¬ 
war successor of the Border Cities Aero Club which was formed in 
1928. The Windsor Flying Club, like its predecessor, is a member 
of the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs Association. 

13 

In this decade a listening world hailed radio as one of the 
greatest marvels of the age. On August 20, 1920, The Detroit News 
began experimental broadcasts. These proved so satisfactory that 
within a few days the paper established regular broadcasting, which 
it has continued ever since. In so doing, it was the first newspaper 
in the world to install a radio broadcasting service and to increase 
its social usefulness by furnishing this advantage to the public. 

This dramatic development had its origin in Detroit eighteen 
years earlier. “In 1902, a young inventor, who had visioned the 
transmission of wireless messages through the air, told his story to a 
Detroit editor, a forward-looking man, who believed in the future 
of science. The young inventor was Thomas E. Clark, and the 
editor was James E. Scripps, founder of The Detroit News .” “The 
time will come,” the young inventor said eagerly, “when you will 
even sit in your home and be entertained by music played thousands 
of miles away. Men will talk across countless miles of waste and 
water; nations will be drawn closer together, because through this 
new discovery they will better understand each other.” 
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Such talk within a few months of Marconi’s first successful 
transmission of wireless signals across the Atlantic Ocean sounded 
fantastic. But, while Detroit bankers and business men shook 
their heads at the mere mention of Tom Clark’s name, James E. 
Scripps reacted differently. He allowed the young inventor to 
proceed with a private demonstration which he attended. So 
impressed was Mr. Scripps with the performance that he immedi¬ 
ately advanced money to young Clark to help him carry' on his 
experimental work. 

William E. Scripps, son of James E. Scripps, followed his father 
in the control of The Detroit News and continued the family interest 
in the wireless transmission of sound. By 1920, when the combined 
interests of some thousands of amateurs in the country were begin¬ 
ning to result in practical transmission of the spoken word instead 
of simple signals, the enthusiasm of William E. Scripps knew no 
bounds. Such were the events leading up to the commencement of 
regular broadcasting by The Detroit News on August 31, 1920. 
On that date a small number of listeners heard the returns of 
the primary elections. The News of Wednesday, September 1, 1920, 
carried the following announcement: “The sending of the election 
returns by The Detroit News radiophone Tuesday night was fraught 
with romance and must go down in the history of man’s conquest 
of the elements as a gigantic step in his progress.” 

Early concerts were confined entirely to phonograph music. 
After a time speakers and singers were occasionally obtained to 
entertain the invisible audience. From the first, radio held the 
element of magic; its use spread quickly. In the little suburban 
towns the local receiving set became the centre of wondering 
interest. Radio supplies took their place in the classified business 
directories. 

The spread of radio soon affected Essex County. Vernor's 
Directory for 1923-4 listed the Windsor Radio, Limited, at 26 Ferry 
Street. The following year two more firms in Windsor were given 
under the heading Radio Supplies , and in Walkerville. the Walkerville 
Battery Service at 64 Victoria Road (now Chilver Road). 

The first radio sets were crystal detectors, provided with ear¬ 
phones. Next came the tube type operated by batteries, but still 
equipped with earphones. By 1924 or 1925 the days of home¬ 
made radios were passing and commercially made sets were 
becoming available in quantity. As before, earphones remained 
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pari of ihc equipment. By 1926 or 1927 radio sets with horn 
attachments could be purchased. Listeners in the early days of 
radio could hear not only the regular transmitting stations, but also 
some of the amateurs who were active at that time with their own 
small broadcasting equipment. 

Many references to radio appeared in The Amherstburg Echo of 
1922. On March 17, 1922, the Echo printed this: “Whenever you 
see two or three people with heads together on the streets these 
days, this is about the conversation that is caught: ‘Oh, yes, we 
have one, Jack made it. We didn't hear it very well last night, 
but he’s put a new thingamajig on it now, and we expect it will 
work fine tonight.’ ” About that time Amherstburg reported two 
dozen homes where installation was complete or under way. 

Four weeks later, on Friday, April 14, the Echo told of a real 
achievement: “Amateur wireless stations in Amherstburg caught 
their first sport news Wednesday afternoon, when the opening 
game of the American League series between the Tigers and 
Indians at Cleveland was given in innings. Score 7-4 against the 
Tigers.” 

Other Amherstburg news of 1922 dealt with the equipping with 
radio of the tug Home Rule and ferry Pappoose. Later in the year 
Amherstburg listeners heard clearly concerts originating in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Los Angeles, California. 

On a beautiful day in May, 1922, “Canoes were out in full force 
on the canals at Belle Isle and their phonographs were active, but 
the more modern have a radio set instead.” As the Christmas 
season approached the Echo stated with conviction: “Radio is more 
than a fad. It is an entertaining and educational factor in the lives 
of North American people.” 

Within a few years radio became firmly established as part of 
our western civilization. Radio programs were gready improved. 
Radio sales in Windsor and throughout Essex County were large 
in the second half of the 1920’s and thereafter. 

14 

The general progress and expansion of a community are 
revealed by the development of its school system. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of secondary schools in relation to the Windsor area. 
In the first part of the nineteenth century, when Sandwich was the 
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main centre of population in the Border area, the district Grammar 
School was located there. The rapid growth of Windsor, following 
the coming of the Great Western Railway, resulted in transfer of 
the school to the newer town in the latter 1850’s. It occupied 
more than one location in what is now the old section of Windsor, 
before coming to the second floor of the Central Public School (now 
the City Hall) when it was opened in 1873. At that time the name 
was changed from Grammar School to High School and the 
institution had become important enough to require the services 
of two teachers. After a relatively brief stay in the Central School 
the High School was transferred to a building, sometimes known 
as the t£ soup kitchen,” on the present police station property, 
facing Goyeau Street. The next move was to what is now Patterson 
Collegiate Institute, when the first unit of that institution was 
opened as a new building in 1889. Expansion at the Windsor 
Collegiate Institute, as it came to be known, took place before the 
great development of the 1920’s. 

Educational progress in the Windsor area during the 1920’s was 
little short of amazing. Between 1922 and 1929 the Walkerville 
Collegiate Institute, W. D. Lowe Vocational School, and Kennedy 
Collegiate Institute were opened, with appropriate ceremonies in 
each case. 

Public and separate school development also kept pace with the 
progress of the community. Construction of the Assumption (now 
Frank W. Begley) Public School in 1912 was symptomatic of the 
building up of the vacant area between Windsor and Walkerville. 
On the opposite side of Windsor, opening of the Wyandotte (now 
the J. E. Benson) Public School in 1913 indicated the westward 
spread of the city. The Victoria Public School (1922) and John 
Campbell Public School (1927), the latter on Tecumseh Road East, 
were evidence of Windsor’s rapid growth to the south. Separate 
school construction was also extensive during the 1920’s—Holy 
Name, Immaculate Conception, St. Angela, and others—in 
accordance with the vast expansion of the city which was then in 
progress. This followed the building of such schools as Sacred 
Heart, St. Alphonsus and De La Salle in the older sections of the 
city in earlier years. 

School construction in the former Town of Walkerville has been 
particularly significant, illustrating the spread of the community 
since the turn of the century. The King Edward Public School, 
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built in 1905, replaced an earlier building at the southwest corner 
of Wyandotte Street East and Devonshire Road. This was 
followed by the King George School on Ottawa Street in 1914 and 
the Hugh Beaton School in South Walkerville in 1929. 

A similar story of development comes from the former Town of 
Sandwich. The J. L. Forster Collegiate Institute began its 
secondary school history as Sandwich Continuation School in 1925, 
became a high school in 1929, and a collegiate institute in 1934. 
The General Brock Public School was built in 1915 and the Western 
Public School in 1928. 

General progress in the work and equipment of the schools has 
also been noteworthy. When F. P. Gavin joined the staff of the 
Windsor High School in 1892, three years before it was raised to 
the status of a Collegiate Institute, it comprised only four rooms. 
Mr. Gavin has given the following description of conditions at the 
time of his appointment: “There was no physical laboratory, no 
library, no gymnasium, and no commercial course. The field 
about the building was mowed just before the fall opening of school. 
The privilege of mowing this was eagerly sought by certain coloured 
gentlemen as it furnished them with a fine load of good long hay. 
The boys looked forward to this event with satisfaction, as they 
could then more easily find their football.” 

As was to be expected, the emphasis was heavily upon the 
academic aspect of education. When, in the 1890’s, Mrs. Adelaide 
Hoodless, founder of the Women's Institutes, approached the 
Ontario Department of Education urging that the rudiments of 
home-making be taught in the public schools, she received no 
encouragement. But, a change in the official attitude of the 
provincial educational authorities was to come with the new 
century. 

As early as 1900 trustee John Fry of Windsor received a letter 
from Hon. Richard Harcourt, Minister of Education, commending 
his stand favouring the introduction of sewing into the public 
schools. So far as Mr. Fry was able to ascertain, sewing was not 
included in the curriculum of any school in Canada at that time. 
A Windsor public school teacher, Miss Margaret E. Pooke, initiated 
some practical things in her own class room. Long before domestic 
science was established in the schools, she had the girls bring pieces 
of patchwork for Friday sewing classes. Their sewing was sent to 
the Home of the Friendless (the Homestead). The boys brought 
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pieces of wood on Fridays and they whittled, making boats and 
whistles on top of a board covering the desk. 

Extension of the educational program in the Windsor Collegiate 
Institute (now the Patterson Collegiate Institute) was effected 
during the principalship of F. P. Gavin (1903-19). When Windsor 
was taking its first major industrial steps the alert Mr. Gavin 
instituted night classes in commercial work and in the industrial 
lines of mechanical and architectural drafting. His school at that 
time had no shops. A commercial course was, however, well 
established in the day school. 

The general trend in Ontario and Canada favoured the progres¬ 
sive policy of Mr. Gavin. In the summer of 1909 an important 
announcement came from Toronto: “Dr. John Seath, Super¬ 
intendent of Education, has been instructed to go to Germany, 
France and other countries and make a report upon the system of 
technical schools there. It is intended to make special enquiry 
into the application of technical instruction in elementary as well 
as secondary schools, and also into the utility of special courses 
adapted to local industries. The financial support of such schools 
will likewise be considered.” 

The Federal Government also began to show interest in 
technical education. An announcement in July, 1910, read: 
“The Dominion Commission on Technical Education will com¬ 
mence a three months’ tour of Canada immediately. They will 
begin taking evidence at Halifax. Among the Ontario dates are 
Windsor and Walkerville, October 16.” 

In Windsor a major addition to the Collegiate Institute was 
made in 1917 and an industrial program embodying practice in 
actual shop work was introduced. Two years later, Mr. Gavin, 
who had done so much for vocational education in Windsor, 
became Director of Technical Education for the Province of 
Ontario. Near the end of his career he received the O.B.E. award. 

With the expansion of the Border Cities, the Windsor Collegiate 
Institute soon became inadequate to house classes in vocational 
education. In 1923 the Windsor-Walkerville Technical School 
(now the W. D. Lowe Vocational School) was opened to provide 
instruction for commercial and technical students of secondary 
school grades. So popular did these courses prove that a large 
addition to the “Tech” was made in 1931. W. D. Lowe, principal, 
S. R. Ross, technical director, and E. C. Srigley, commercial 
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director, at the new school, were very prominent in the promotion 
of vocational education. The Windsor-Walkerville Technical 
School Board, which functioned until amalgamation of the Border 
Cities in 1935, represented Windsor and Walkerville, the two 
municipalities responsible for the construction of the school. 

J. E. Benson, who came to Windsor in 1920 to succeed Robert 
Meade as inspector of public schools, was another outstanding 
educationist. He introduced the rotary system into the Windsor 
schools, a revolutionary step at that time. The classes changed 
rooms as required to receive instruction from different teachers 
specially trained in various subjects. This system made possible 
specialized work, auditorium, art, music, science, gymnasium, 
and later, social studies. Viewed from the perspective of history, 
the rotary system, with its emphasis upon the more cultural subjects, 
has been very satisfactory. Windsor began to employ this system 
in its schools in the early 1920’s. It has the reputation of being 
the first city in Canada to make this change in school routine and 
the Prince Edward School, then new, was the first school to operate 
in this way. 

Gradually throughout the county more and more students 
continued beyond the entrance class (senior fourth). Fifth book 
classes led to continuation schools and these, in turn, to high 
schools. 

Amherstburg illustrates the general trend. The Continuation 
School Board there was organized in 1910 and took over the 
secondary grade classes which had been under the jurisdiction 
of the Amherstburg Public School Board. The Amherstburg 
Continuation School became a High School in 1914. Classes were 
held, however, in the public school until 1922, when the “General 
Amherst” High School was opened. Regular commercial work 
commenced at that time. A gymnasium-auditorium was added in 
1929. This addition has been an asset in the community life of the 
town. Classes in Manual Training and Home Economics, initiated 
in 1938, have shown a constant expansion until now all Grade Seven 
and Grade Eight pupils of the district receive training in these 
subjects at the High School. 

A major advance took place in 1946 when the Amherstburg High 
School District was organized by a by-law passed by the Essex 
County Council, bringing the municipalities of Amherstburg, 
Anderdon, and Malden together in one High School District. 
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The Board inaugurated transportation of all rural High School 
pupils in an endeavour to provide equal educational opportunities 
for both rural and urban students. This move was in accordance 
with the policy of the Ontario Department of Education. 

Increased accommodation soon became a pressing need. To 
meet this an addition was made and officially opened on January 25, 
1952. This addition provides a new enlarged Home Economics 
room, a new General Shop, and an Agricultural Laboratory. The 
older portion of the building was completely renovated. With 
these physical changes has come an expansion of courses. 

The progress of the other high schools in Essex County has, like 
that at Amherstburg, been toward larger and better equipped 
schools with more diversified courses. The North Essex District 
High School is located at Belle River and there are also district 
high schools at Essex, Harrow, Kingsville, Leamington, and Tilbury. 
The last two named serve some Kent County students as well as 
those from Essex County. This organization into high school 
districts is of recent date and most of these buildings are com¬ 
paratively new. 

A number of private high schools operate under the direction 
of religious organizations. The newest of these, the Corpus Christi 
High School, on Raymo Road, Windsor, opened in 1953. It 
accepts students for the senior grades, eleven, twelve, and thirteen. 
The oldest private high school in the area is that conducted as a 
division of Assumption College. It dates back to 1857. St. Mary's 
Academy began in 1864. Another well-known institution in this 
category is the St. Rose High School, at Amherstburg. This school 
started in 1865 with elementary classes and gradually developed 
into a high school. As early as 1875 it had classes to the end of 
grade ten. By 1900 it was operating as a high school. As it was 
then the only high school in Amherstburg, it was attended by 
non-Catholic as well as Catholic students. Beginning in 1950 
grades nine and ten were taken over by the Amherstburg Separate 
School Board and classes at St. Rose are now confined to grades 
eleven and twelve. 

The United Mennonite Educational Institute, near Blythes- 
wood, was built about 1950. It is a private secondary school, 
attended by approximately 300 students, some of whom are in 
residence at the school. 
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The building of the tunnel between downtown Windsor and 
Detroit required the site of St. Mary’s Academy on Ouellette 
Avenue south of Park Street. In 1929 a beautiful and much larger 
St. Mary's Academy was completed in South Windsor and opened 
to classes in the fall of that year. One of its early visitors was 
His Excellency, the Earl of Willingdon, Governor-General of 
Canada, on the occasion of his presence in Windsor in October, 
1929, when he participated in the official opening of the Hon. 
W. C. Kennedy Collegiate Institute. 

In 1934 Holy Names College was organized by the Sisters of the 
Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, long prominent in education, and 
classes were held at St. Mary’s Academy. From its inception the 
new College for women was affiliated with Assumption College, 
which contributed lecturers and general supervision. After sixteen 
years in South Windsor Holy Names College moved to the main 
campus of Assumption, which now became co-educational through 
the merging of the faculties and student bodies of both institutions. 

Assumption College itself has been greatly enlarged since its 
beginning in 1857. As stated elsewhere, the College is operated 
by the Congregation of St. Basil, known as the Basilian Fathers, 
with headquarters in Toronto. It was affiliated with the Univer¬ 
sity of Western Ontario, London, from 1919 until 1953, when it 
attained complete university status with power to grant its own 
degrees. 

15 

f or over thirty years Home and School Associations in Essex 
County have rendered effective community service and promoted 
co-operation among parents, teachers, and school boards. Mrs. 
H. Whorlow Bull and Mrs. Gordon A. Kerr were leaders in the 
Home and School movement. Mrs. Bull organized associations in 
seven Windsor schools during 1921. Before that time several 
Mothers’ Clubs had been organized in urban sections on either 
side of Windsor and a Home and School Association in Leamington. 
Within the five border communities some twenty Home and School 
Associations were soon organized in the public and separate schools. 
In order to coordinate the work of the separate associations it was 
necessary to establish a central organization, known today as the 
Windsor Home and School Council. Enthusiastic support to the 
Home and School movement was given by the Boards of Education, 
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Inspector J. E. Benson, Mrs. Alicia Mason, Miss Annie McIntyre 
and other teachers. 

As the decade advanced and the depression 30’s began, welfare 
work became increasingly important with the Home and School 
Associations. They supplied cod liver oil, food, and clothing 
where it was needed. The Council assisted in cases where a school 
did not have its own club and worked in co-operation with the 
Women’s Relief Committee and the Victorian Order of Nurses. 

With the outbreak of war in 1939, the Home and School 
Associations, like other organizations, added war work to their 
activities. This included knitting for the soldiers, sewing for the 
people of war-stricken countries, assisting in salvage drives and in 
the distribution of ration books. 

In spite of its range of activities, the Home and School organiza¬ 
tion is primarily concerned with problems relating to the schools 
and with parent education for the better guidance of all. Courses 
on health, home nursing, cooking, leadership training, and other 
topics have been conducted under Home and School auspices at 
various times. The Associations are also interested in playground 
activities and in the Safety Patrol Organization. 

More than thirty Home and School Associations function in 
Essex County outside the City of Windsor. In many of the separate 
schools in city and county the Parent-Teacher Association has been 
very active since 1949. These groups follow a similar program 
to that of the Home and School Associations. 

16 

Opening of the new wing with its gymnasium at the Windsor 
Collegiate Institute in 1917 soon brought Windsor into prominence 
as a basketball centre. Competition was with schools in Detroit 
and vicinity. The Windsor Collegiate Institute also played 
American football with these schools in the fall and baseball in 
the spring. 

The great secondary school expansion of die 1920’s in the 
Windsor area provided a further major impetus to sport and led to 
competition with Canadian teams. The new Walkerville Collegiate 
Institute became a basketball stronghold. In 1928 at Montreal 
its boys’ team won the first Eastern Canadian interscholastic 
basketball series ever held. In recent years basketball supremacy 
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in the W.O.S.S.A. (Western Ontario Secondary Schools Associa¬ 
tion) has passed to Patterson Collegiate Institute. 

After playing American football for some years, Windsor 
secondary school students changed to Canadian football. The team 
of the Kennedy Collegiate Institute became outstanding in the 
middle thirties. Two football players from that school, Joe Krol 
and Tony Golab, became famous in Canadian senior football. 

The Windsor-Walkerville Technical School (now the W. D. 
Lowe Vocational School) became a flourishing hockey centre in 
the latter 1920’s. At Toronto, in 1930, its senior team was vic¬ 
torious in the first Ontario interscholastic hockey series ever played. 

During the past several years Assumption High School has 
assumed leadership in secondary school hockey and has gone on to 
win more than one W.O.S.S.A. championship. This school is also 
a powerful competitor in boys’ basketball and football. 

Track and field and swimming arc other sports in which 
Windsor schools have produced outstanding performers. Bill 
Fritz and John Loaring, graduates of Walkerville and Kennedy 
Collegiates respectively, were Canadian Olympic runners at Berlin 
in 1936. Another Windsor athlete at Berlin in 1936 was Gordon 
Kerr as a member of the Canadian Olympic swimming team. 
Four years before, in 1932, his sister, Ruth Kerr, had competed 
at the Olympic games in Los Angeles in a similar capacity. The 
Kerrs, brother and sister, both held many Canadian championships. 
Swimming reached a high peak in Windsor following the opening 
of the Kennedy Collegiate Institute swimming pool. One of the 
greatest promoters of this sport was T. Roy Noble, late Business 
Administrator for the Windsor Board of Education. 

City sport has developed in large measure from the athletic 
program in the schools. Windsor Alumni won the Canadian 
men’s senior basketball championship in 1928 and again as the 
Windsor Ford V-8’s in 1936. The latter team represented Canada 
at the 1936 Olympic games in Berlin, but lost to the United States 
team in the finals. Assumption College is now a leader in inter¬ 
collegiate basketball. While Windsor has not achieved much 
success in Canadian senior football to date, its A.K.O. fraternity 
team won the Canadian junior football championship in 1952. 

An outstanding athletic achievement in Essex County annals 
belongs to 1929. In that year the Walkerville Chicks won the 
senior amateur baseball championship of Ontario. This sport 
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owes much to Assumption College where it was played at least 
as long ago as the early 1880’s. It has also long been popular in 
Essex County outside the Windsor area. 

Several baseball players from Essex County have joined teams 
in the American League—“Nig” Clark and Jimmy Maguire, in 
the early years of the century, and, more recently, Hank Biasetti, 
Reno Bertoia, and Bob Hooper. The juvenile baseball league 
sponsored during the past decade by the Mic-Mac Club of Windsor 
has been the means of starting Bertoia and some others, not named 
here, on the way to major league baseball. This club began in 
1919 as a football team and soon extended its activities to other 
lines of sport. 

Softball played by both men and women was at its peak in the 
Windsor area from the late twenties, through the thirties, and into 
the forties. During this time several Ontario championships were 
won. An Essex County soccer league for senior men has been in 
operation for years. Tennis and golf have also long been popular 
in city and county. 

Opening of the Windsor Arena in the autumn of 1925 made 
hockey possible in Windsor on a scale never attempted previously. 
Both amateur and professional teams improved in calibre. The 
Windsor Bulldogs of the professional International Hockey League 
won championship honours, as did the Chrysler and Mic-Mac 
teams in the amateur Michigan Ontario League. 

Horse racing at the Windsor Driving Park (Fair Grounds), later 
known as the Windsor Jockey Club, dates back into the nineteenth 
century. The Devonshire and Kenilworth tracks on Howard 
Avenue, well outside the city limits, opened in 1916. These tracks 
depended heavily upon Detroit patronage. Sale of the Windsor 
Jockey Club to the City of Windsor in 1928 for park and school 
purposes and removal of the legal ban against horse racing in 
Michigan in 1933 brought an end to this profitable line of sport 
in Windsor. 

Sporting activities of earlier days deserve more than passing 
mention. Baseball, and especially cricket, extend far back in the 
history of the county. John A. McKay of the Windsor Record , who 
came to Windsor in 1890, was a promoter of baseball and lacrosse. 
Ice hockey, curling, lawn bowling, and tennis were popular sports 
by the 1900’s. 

The Windsor area was a great sporting centre around the turn 
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of the century. At that time, John Williams, skating rink operator, 
built a bicycle track and baseball field in what is now the Pelissier- 
Dougall section, slightly south of Erie Street. This came to displace 
the older playing field at the southwest corner of Bruce Avenue 
and Wyandotte Street, as the latter neighbourhood began to 
build up. Another athletic field of earlier days was the cricket 
grounds in what is now the lower Janette Avenue section. The 
Windsor baseball team of those days played Saturday and holiday 
games at Williams Park and Sunday games in Detroit. Their 
strongest competitor was the Detroit Athletic Club. Later, about 
1905 or 1906, the team of Wyandotte, Michigan, furnished formid¬ 
able opposition. George “Rube” Deneau, later lire chief and a 
police officer at Riverside, was their great pitcher, and “Stumpy” 
Loughlin, their catcher. They formed a reversible battery and 
were the despair of opposing teams. Deneau and others were of 
major league calibre, but declined professional offers. Urban 
Shocker, a Detroiter who played with the Windsor team about the 
time Wigle Park was opened, turned professional. He became a 
famous pitcher for the St. Louis Browns and later the New York 
Yankees. 

Erection of the Windsor armories, officially opened in 1902, 
and of the Heintzman Building somewhat later, impaired Ouellette 
Square as a playing field. The armories, however, provided 
excellent accommodation for indoor baseball, also for basketball 
and indoor tennis. Harry Neal and Herb Ponting were the 
battery for the 21st Essex Fusiliers indoor baseball team of the 
1900’s. Mr. Neal became a Windsor school trustee and Mr. 
Ponting, vice-president of The Detroit News. The Brian brothers, 
M. E. “Ed” Brian, later Windsor city engineer, and A. J. “Bert” 
Brian, member of the Windsor Utilities Commission, played on 
that Canadian championship team. Other members included 
Henry Carmichael of the Canadian Salt Company and Canadian 
Industries, Limited, and Noble “Tess” Thorburn, one of the most 
versatile athletes the Windsor area ever produced. 

17 

In 1920 national prohibition became effective in the United 
States and an exciting period along the boundaries of that country 
began. Rum running, as it came to be known, was particularly 
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active along the Detroit River and so continued until May, 1930, 
when the export business was made illegal by special action of the 
Canadian Government. In the bizarre and hectic interim, 
alcoholic beverages (beer, ale, whiskey, champagne, wines and 
high class liqueurs) moved from Canada into the United States, 
where a large but illegal market existed. In helping to meet the 
demands of this market, Americans purchased the liquor from 
Canadian exporters and attended to its actual transportation into 
their own country. 

During the first two or three years of the American prohibition 
era the rum running business was more or less local on the mail 
order plan. Local residents would bring in large shipments of 
liquor and turn it over to exporters to distribute for them, even 
though it was illegal for these purchasers to sell it. But, with the 
high prices prevailing for liquor in the United States and the high 
exchange rates favouring American money, the profit was large even 
after paying the occasional fine. 

About 1923 or 1924 the breweries and distilleries took over the 
export business and appointed agents to represent them. Docks 
were built to handle the beverages in course of export, and customs 
officers and provincial police assigned to see that all the require¬ 
ments of Canadian law were observed. Ships obtained legal 
clearances for Cuba and other distant lands. When they returned 
to their Canadian rendezvous within a lew hours Canadian 
authorities did not feel called upon to investigate. 

La Salle, about midway on the Detroit River between Lake St. 
Clair and Lake Erie, became a busy centre of operations. Its 
incorporation as a town at that time may conceivably have had 
some connection with its large liquor export trade to the United 
States. Receiving ports on the American side were Ecorse, River 
Rouge, and Wyandotte. Canadians sold the alcoholic beverages, 
which Americans transported across the river. From these landing 
places it was transported over wide areas of the United States. 
Motorists would come to Ecorse and other receiving points, and 
purchase it right on the docks for such places as Indianapolis and 
Chicago. In the later stages of rum running, American mobsters 
took over the handling of it to an increasing degree, but in the early 
days it was carried on by a more respectable class of people. 

At La Salle a very efficient method of handling the export trade 
was organized. Five railway spur lines ran into La Salle, which 
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became a sort of feeding centre for Amherstburg, Kingsville, Ford 
City, and even Port Lambton, on the St. Clair River. Five ware¬ 
houses were erected in La Salle, each with an individual canal wide 
enough for the rum running boats to turn around. The canal at 
Major Island was ingenious, inasmuch as the boats could go right 
through and back into the river without turning around. Major 
Island itself is an artificial island on the La Salle waterfront, created 
by the digging of this canal to serve the needs of the rum running 
industry. 

Screened from the Michigan shore by Fighting Island, La Salle 
was an ideal centre lor the rum running business. A man stationed 
at the head of Fighting Island with high-powered glasses worked in 
conjunction with a speedboat lookout, in following the movements 
of the speedboats of the United States enforcement officers. The 
rum running craft would remain in Canadian waters until they 
received the signal to proceed from the watchman at the head of 
Fighting Island. At night the blinking of car headlights a certain 
specified number of times was the system used. The common 
route was around the head of Fighting Island. The route around 
the lower end of the Island was seldom used because of the danger 
of running aground. 

In the early days of the business, rum runners employed row¬ 
boats with outboard motors. In winter the same boats were 
equipped with runners and so would function either on the ice or 
in the water. Later they used larger boats called “luggers” with 
inboard motors and sheet steel on the outside to cut through the 
ice. The luggers would hold a mixed cargo of about 600 cases of 
beer and whiskey. Boats with false bottoms were used on occasion 
when rum running conditions were unusually difficult. Toward 
the end of the period airplanes for carrying liquor came into service. 
Cruisers carried it to such points as Monroe and Cleveland. 
Speedboats manned by United States protective officers were out 
in force on the river during the season of navigation. Long nights 
and ice conditions of winter favoured rum running. Sometimes 
the rum runners suffered heavy losses as in the following report of 
Friday, November 15, 1929: “Fifteen liquor smuggling boats, the 
largest number intercepted at any one time in recent years, were 
captured Wednesday night of last week (November 6) by U.S. 
customs guard officers, as the runners, taking advantage of the first 
night the Detroit River has been placid in two weeks, attempted 
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to dash across to the American side with their cargoes.” Sometimes 
tragedy struck, as when a rum runner named Willetts, using a car, 
dropped through an airhole in the ice between Amherstburg and 
Monroe and drowned. 

In this unceasing battle of wits, each side had its problems. In 
early August, 1929, the Ontario Provincial Police discovered a 
liquor cache on Middle Island, in Lake Erie, the property of an 
American rum runner who had it there for export. A week later, 
the same authorities found several cases on Peche Island, at the 
head of the Detroit River. This was possibly there for sale to 
cruising yachts from the American shore. The American officers 
had nothing to do with these two discoveries inasmuch as they 
carefully avoided entering Canadian waters. For their part, the 
rum running ships would sometimes have to remain at dock for a 
week before they could cross to the American side. The Canadian 
authorities and the operators themselves watched the luggers very 
closely to see that they did not bring anything dutiable back to the 
Canadian side. 

This brief chapter of excitement along the Essex frontier and 
neighbouring section of the United States attained its peak from 
about 1925 to 1929. Local residents were inclined to regard with 
amusement Uncle Sam’s discomfiture on the matter of rum running 
but certainly agreed before it was stopped that it had gone much 
(oo far. 


18 

December 6, 1921, is memorable as the date of the first Dominion 
election with general woman suffrage. The country engaged in a 
keen contest, for many post-war problems were very important and 
very controversial. On nomination day there were no acclama¬ 
tions. On election day throughout the Dominion over three 
million votes were cast, one million of these probably by women. 
In Essex North H. J. Neal was the “Government” candidate, which 
practically meant Conservative in this election. Though the 
government was still “Union” in name, most of the Liberals had 
by this time returned to their own party. The “Opposition,” that 
is, Liberal candidate, William C. Kennedy, elected in 1917, was 
re-elected with a majority of 7,195, the largest which any Essex 
County candidate had so far secured. 
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In Essex South the Hon. George Perry Graham, Liberal, of 
Ottawa, defeated T. J. Willan, “Progressive,” and E. S. Scratch, 
“Government” candidate. Throughout the Dominion, the Liberals 
had 117 members; Conservatives 50; “Progressives” 64. This 
defeated the Union government of the Hon. Arthur Meighen, who 
had succeeded Sir R. L. Borden as Prime Minister in 1920. A 
Liberal government came into office with the Hon. William Lyon 
Mackenzie King as Prime Minister. The Hon. W. C. Kennedy 
became Minister of Railways and Canals. Under him the Cana¬ 
dian National Railway System was evolved. His railway adminis¬ 
tration gave great promise of stimulating the prosperity of Canada, 
but his work was cut short by his death in January, 1923. At the 
by-election which followed A. F. Healy, Liberal, was elected in 
Essex North. 

The next federal election, October 29, 1925, created a very 
unusual situation when all the returns were completed. With 116 
Conservatives, 101 Liberals, 24 Progressives, and 4 others, no 
party had a clear majority. In Essex County there was now 
sufficient population to form three ridings. In Essex East Dr. 
Raymond Ducharme Morand, Conservative, of Windsor, defeated 
Edmond G. Odette, Liberal, of Tilbury', by the slight majority of 
197, thus becoming the first representative of this constituency. 
In Essex West Col. Sidney C. Robinson, Conservative of Walker- 
ville, defeated E. Blake Winter, Liberal, a former mayor of Windsor. 
In Essex South Eccles James Gott, Conservative, defeated the 
Hon. George P. Graham. 

Monday, June 28, 1926, the King government resigned. Mr. 
Arthur Meighen accepted the responsibility of forming a govern¬ 
ment. The Hon. R. D. Morand became Minister of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment and of the Department of Health in this 
short-lived Cabinet. On September 14, another Dominion election 
was held, which resulted in a decisive majority for the Liberals. 
In Essex East, Edmond G. Odette, Liberal, defeated the Hon. 
R. D. Morand. In Essex West Col. Sidney C. Robinson, Con¬ 
servative, was again elected, defeating John H. Rodd, Liberal. 
In Essex South, E. J. Gott, Conservative, was re-elected, defeating 
Thomas Rowley, Liberal. But throughout the Dominion the 
party standing was: Liberals 116; Conservatives 91; others 38. 
This gave the Mackenzie King government a working majority for 
the rest of the decade. 
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In the provincial legislature the U.F.O. government, elected in 
1919, remained in office for only one term. In the election on 
Monday, June 25, 1923, this party returned only seventeen mem¬ 
bers, though agricultural interests were well represented as several 
members of the Liberal and Conservative parties were farmers. 
In Essex North Edward P. Tellier of St. Joachim, Liberal, a 
progressive and scientific farmer, defeated the U.F.O. member, 
A. G. Tisdellc. In Essex South Adolphus T. Armstrong of Blythes- 
wood, R.R. 1 (son of Thomas Armstrong), Conservative, defeated 
John O. Duke, U.F.O., and William B. Clifford, Liberal. In 
Windsor Frank W. Wilson, K.C., Conservative, defeated Rev. 
J. C. Tolmie, Liberal, and Albert W. Strong, Labour. In the 
province the Conservatives secured 77 seats. This party, there¬ 
fore, formed a government under the premiership of the Hon. 
G. Howard Ferguson. 

In the Ontario election of December 1, 1926, the main issue 
before the province was government control of the sale of liquor 
versus the Ontario Temperance Act. The policy of government 
control was advocated by the Ferguson administration. Vast 
issues were at stake and there were keen contests in 109 ridings. 
The three acclamations included one in Essex North where Dr. 
Paul Poisson, Conservative, was returned without opposition. 
In Essex South Charles G. Fletcher, Liberal, of Leamington, 
defeated Mr. Armstrong, the Conservative member in the preceding 
legislature. In Windsor East F. W. Wilson, Conservative, was 
re-elected, defeating J. C. Service, the prohibition candidate. In 
Windsor West, J. F. Reid, Conservative, defeated Dr. J. W. Brien, 
the prohibition candidate. The provincial results gave a decisive 
victory to the Conservatives. The party standing was: Con¬ 
servatives 74; Liberals 17; others 21; total 112. This was the first 
time that Essex County had four scats in the provincial legislature. 

In less than three years the Ferguson government called another 
election. Amid a world gravely shaken by vast human misery in 
Europe and Asia, and by the progress of depression in North 
America, liquor policy was again made the main issue. The 
results throughout the province gave an overwhelming majority to 
the Conservatives. In Essex County on Wednesday, October 30, 
1929, four Conservatives were elected. In Essex North Dr. Paul 
Poisson defeated Anthony A. Marentette, Liberal. In Essex 
South Austin B. Smith defeated Charles G. Fletcher. In Windsor 
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East F. W. Wilson, K.C., defeated Byron Ross McKenzie, Liberal. 
In Windsor West J. F. Reid was also re-elected, defeating J. H. 
Clark, Liberal. The party standing was: Conservatives 91; 
Liberals 14; Progressives 5; others 2. In December, 1930, the 
Hon. George S. Henry became premier, succeeding the Hon. 
G. H. Ferguson, who was appointed High Commissioner for 
Canada in the United Kingdom. At this time Dr. Paul Poisson 
became minister without portfolio in the Henry cabinet. 

19 

The concept of social justice is one of the outstanding develop¬ 
ments of modern times. Governments, women’s organizations, the 
Salvation Army, Boards of Health, and many other groups have 
by degrees secured hospitals, homes for the destitute, and provision 
for the needy. The Old Age Pensions Act of 1927 provided for a 
Dominion-Provincial system of non-contributory old age pensions 
for the aged and needy. In 1937 provision was made for the 
payment, under certain conditions, of pensions to blind persons 
who have reached the age of forty years. The John Howard 
Societies have done a valuable work for those whom criminal 
instincts or an unfortunate chain of events have lured into paths 
of crime. The Windsor branch has functioned in Essex County 
since the middle thirties and has had excellent results in 
rehabilitation. 

The combined Y.M.-Y.W.C.A. building, opened in Windsor 
in 1926, was the first of its kind in North America, if not in the 
world, so far as is known. This followed “Y” activity of earlier 
years in Windsor. Underlying its varied program is emphasis on 
the Christian attitude, the purpose of which is to promote tolerance 
toward all. Physical, social and educational activities cover a wide 
range—gymnastics, sports, swimming with emphasis on life saving; 
travellers’ aid, rooms registry, personal counselling, neighbourhood 
boys’ and girls’ work for emotionally disturbed children; and work 
with New Canadians. Leadership training for community effort 
is an important part of the program. Small group activities 
encourage individual responsibility from young children to adult 
groups. The “Y” provides young men and women with a good 
substitute for home and about one hundred young people find 
living accommodation there. Not only Windsor people, but also 
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many from outside points in Essex County, avail themselves of its 
services. 

The Kiwanis Club of Windsor was organized and chartered 
during the early part of 1918. This followed by three years the 
organization of the world’s first Kiwanis Club in Detroit, just 
across the international boundary line. The first plans to start a 
Rotary Club in Windsor were made in August, 1918, and in 
March, 1919, the Windsor group was admitted to membership in 
the international association. The Windsor Lions Club began 
in 1920. Other service clubs for men and for women followed. 
Besides the general aim of promoting community welfare, each club 
has a specific program on behalf of youth or the underprivileged. 
Some of these service clubs have branches in Essex County centres 
outside of Windsor. 

Progress was shown in many women’s organizations which were 
already established. The Mary Grant Society continued its 
public spirited work, and organized a Junior Mary Grant Society 
and, later, other branch societies. The ladies worked so effectively 
for a maternity hospital that on March 15, 1928, when the Metro¬ 
politan General Hospital w'as opened, their wing was ready for the 
accommodation of twenty-five mothers and babies. Its program 
of good works has carried it beyond Essex County to the establish¬ 
ment of branches in Detroit, London, and Toronto. 

Following destruction by fire of the first sanatorium at Union-on- 
the-Lake in 1920, the I.O.D.E. deemed it advisable to locate a new 
institution in the Windsor area. Property on Prince Road in the 
Town of Sandwich was, therefore, purchased, and on this site the 
first unit of the present sanatorium was opened in 1923. Much 
credit is due to ladies prominent in the I.O.D.E. at that time— 
Mrs. H. R. Casgrain, Mrs. J. O. Reaume, Mrs. A. D. Bowlby, 
Mrs. Gordon McGregor, Mrs. Andrew Braid, Mrs. F. H. Mann, 
Miss Margaret Bartlet, and others. In the past twenty-five years 
additional units have been built as required. 

The I.O.D.E. organization has expanded from the original 
Border Chapter to twenty-three chapters in Windsor and six in the 
county. These twenty-nine primary chapters are under the 
jurisdiction of the Windsor and Essex County Municipal Chapter. 

In 1929 the provincial convention of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union met in Windsor, where sessions were held in 
Central United Church. This organization had been active in 
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Windsor, Amherstburg, Leamington, Essex, Kingsville, and other 
county points since the 1890’s. In keeping with our widening 
horizons its earlier motto, “For God and home and country,” is now 
changed to “For God and home and every land.” 

The year 1929 also brought to Windsor the national convention 
of the Catholic Women’s League of Canada. Twenty years later, 
in 1949, when Mrs. T. E. (Grace Hoy) Durocher, of Windsor, 
was national president, the national convention again met in 
Windsor. The League seeks the progress of Catholic social action, 
the stimulating of effort in all lines of women’s work and the 
formation of enlightened public opinion. It is affiliated with the 
World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations. 

Women played an increasingly influential part in political life 
during the 1920’s. In the following decade this trend was evident 
in the election to the Windsor Board of Control of Miss Olive Jane 
Whyte (Mrs. Norman Oliver) in 1935. Since then two other 
women have been elected to posts as aldermen—Mrs. Cameron H. 
Montrose and Miss M. Catherine Straith. Mrs. Grace McFarland 
is the present Mayor of Leamington. 
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DEPRESSION . . WAR . . RECOVERY 


THE NINETEEN THIRTIES AND LATER 


I N THE remarkable development of the Canadian economy 
during recent years, Essex County has shared both in terms 
of industrial expansion and population increase. The censuses of 
1941 and 1951 showed substantial gains over the figures for the 
preceding enumerations. In 1951 Essex County had 217,150 
inhabitants, a figure approximately thirteen times that of a century 
earlier. These people were classified as 177,838 urban and 39,312 
rural dwellers. The latter were divided into 26,350 members of 
farming families and 12,962 members of non-farming families. 
The sizable non-farm group is explained by those persons who are 
urban workers but prefer to dwell in the rural areas. These people 
are especially numerous in the Sandwich townships contiguous to 
Windsor and on the main highways. But the county towns— 
Amherstburg, Essex, Harrow, Kingsville, La Salle, Leamington 
and Tecumseh—also have their adjacent township residential areas. 
These towns, along with the villages of Belle River and St. Clair 
Beach, have made substantial gains in population during the past 
two decades. In almost doubling its population between 1941 and 
1951 the Town of Riverside, within the Windsor metropolitan 
area, has experienced remarkable growth. 

With only a few exceptions, the townships of Essex County show 
population increases for the twenty-year period, 1931-51, although 
not in every case are these figures higher than the maxima attained 
in earlier years. In the townships of Sandwich East and Sandwich 
West the recent growth has been remarkable. 

The preponderance of urban dwellers in Essex County seems 
certain to continue. Likewise, the total population of the county 
may be expected to keep on increasing as part of the general 
expansion of Canada. 
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During the past quarter century Windsor and Essex County 
have met a challenge of major proportions. From the height of 
prosperity in the late 1920’s came the plunge to the depth of 
depression in the early 1930’s. In 1927 more than 15,000 Windsor 
area residents were employed in Detroit. With the coming of the 
depression and associated restrictions on the employment of non- 
Americans in the United States, 13,000 people left the city between 
1930 and 1933. The population declined to such an extent that 
over twelve per cent of the available dwelling units in Windsor 
became vacant during the depression years. The world wide nature 
of the recession resulted in an enormous diminution in motor 
vehicle production, Windsor’s chief line of manufacturing. Conse¬ 
quently, many citizens who might readily have found employment 
locally in happier times, were unable to do so. Instead they were 
forced to accept relief. Not only did people leave Windsor in large 
numbers, but many houses were moved out of the city during the 
depression. Without too much searching, one may today sec 
former small city homes in a rural setting. 

Difficult as was this challenge of depression, Windsor met it with 
high courage and emerged more self-reliant to rise to new heights of 
accomplishment. The critical local financial situation and general 
perplexities of the time led to the amalgamation of the so-called 
“Border Cities,” Windsor, Walkerville, Sandwich, and East 
Windsor, under the name of Windsor, effective July 1, 1935. On 
that eventful day Windsor’s nationally and internationally known 
newspaper The Border Cities Star became The Windsor Daily Star. 

Then came the challenge of World War II and W'indsor and 
Essex County were not found lacking. Throughout the county 
the call to the armed forces elicited a magnificent response. Essex 
County men serving in the Essex Scottish at Dieppe and elsewhere 
won for themselves imperishable glory. The naval and air 
branches of the service also appealed to many, who performed 
faithfully and valiantly in the defence of human liberty. Essex 
County was also represented among the fine Canadian young 
women who enlisted in the nursing, army, naval, and air services. 

The Windsor airport made possible an additional contribution 
to the war effort. There, from July 22,1940, to November 15, 1944, 
Number 7 Elementary Flying Training School provided 1,673 
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young men with a complete course of introduction to practical 
flying. A high percentage of those who entered, graduated from 
this course, which was the very foundation stone in the training 
of the Service Pilot. 

The civilian response to the demands of war was also superb. 
From the factories of Windsor came trucks, ambulances, gun carriers 
and machine guns. Civilian car production was discontinued 
owing to shortage of materials and severe gasoline rationing was 
imposed. Food rationing in certain lines such as tea, sugar, butter, 
and meat was cheerfully accepted. Government appeals for money 
in Victory Loan campaigns met with an enthusiastic response. 

Population flocked into Windsor to meet the war time require¬ 
ments of industry. This resulted in an acute housing shortage in 
the city in which home construction had fallen to a low ebb during 
the preceding several years. To meet an almost desperate situa¬ 
tion, housing projects under government auspices commenced in 
1941. By the close of the war about 3,500 dwelling units had been 
constructed under this plan in Windsor. That the same problem 
existed outside Windsor is shown by the erection of 100 war-time 
housing units in Leamington. 

The war affected Windsor and the county in other ways. City 
and town school children helped on the farms during the long 
summer vacations. The farmers achieved high levels in the 
production of foodstuff’s. Canneries increased their production in 
the canning and preservation of vital food supplies. Some of the 
towns carried on the manufacture of automotive parts for military 
vehicles. 

Red Cross appeals for money were met in generous measure. 
From the Red Cross centre in the J. T. Labadie automobile sales 
room on Goyeau Street, Windsor, a car load of foodstuffs was 
made up five days a week, Monday through Friday, for shipment 
overseas. These went chiefly to the prisoner of war camps and also 
to concentration camps. Our boys imprisoned in Germany could 
scarcely have existed without this help. The co-operation of 
women's organizations in this project on a voluntary basis was 
something to warm the human heart. 

The Windsor Active Service Club also did a splendid work at its 
centre on Sandwich Street East opposite the Canadian National 
Railways station. The centre provided entertainment, meals, 
and overnight accommodation for enlisted men. To those service 
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men who were in need, money was loaned or advice given. On the 
roll the club maintained it had the names of 1,200 women who 
assisted. These women came from between forty and fifty organiza¬ 
tions. More than 500 men from upwards of twenty organizations 
also participated. This was another magnificent effort supported 
by voluntary contributions. 

The Essex Scottish Overseas Smokes Fund originated when 
that unit first went overseas. It ministered widely to the comfort 
of Essex County service men. Supported by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, at one time during the war it was supplying over 5,000 
men with cigarettes. 

British child war guests in Windsor and Essex County homes 
were another feature of the stirring days of World War II. While 
here they were treated as members of the families with whom they 
lived and some of them have returned as permanent residents. 

The exigency of the time made necessary a program of civil 
defence. This was highly organized in the Windsor area during the 
war, in relation to industry and the civilian population, with a 
complete system of mutual co-operation with Detroit. Discontinued 
at the close of the war, there has been a revival of civil defence in 
the 1950’s because of the aggressive attitude of the U.S.S.R. Windsor 
was among the first cities in Canada to initiate this new program 
of preparedness. It is recognized that the position of Windsor 
contiguous to industrial Detroit could be one of danger in a third 
world war. 

The post-war years have seen the resumption of home construc¬ 
tion on a scale comparable to the prosperous 1920’s. Extensive 
areas of vacant land which existed in the more outlying sections 
of the city in the early 1940’s have, to a great extent, been built 
upon during the intervening years. Home building by private 
individuals was resumed following the end of the war in 1945, on a 
scale comparable to the active days following World War I. Today 
relatively little vacant land remains within the city limits of Windsor. 
The largest unoccupied city area is a tract of seventy acres belonging 
to Assumption College. This land is definitely committed to the 
plans for expansion of that institution. This is all part of the spirit 
of optimism which pervades Windsor and Essex County in the 
1950’s. The financial recovery of the city under wise leadership 
has been remarkable. The city’s debt situation is vastly improved 
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and its future is bright. As for the county, its financial standing is 
excellent today as in years that are past. 

Building activities have long spread beyond the limits of 
Windsor to affect the neighbouring townships of Sandwich East, 
Sandwich West, and to some extent Sandwich South. During the 
1930’s or even earlier and continuing to the present, many persons, 
attracted by lower taxes, have built small homes along the main 
roads in the townships of Sandwich East and Sandwich West. 
The result is that a large unincorporated suburban area now lies 
just beyond the city limits of Windsor proper. The Town of 
Riverside has also enjoyed phenomenal growth as a residential 
community. Since many of these suburban dwellers are young 
people with children, a very pressing school problem has arisen, 
necessitating the provision of much new school accommodation. 

3 

More than at any time in the past, manufacturing dominates the 
economy of Windsor, Canada’s fourth ranking city in terms of gross 
value of manufactured products. From 1939 to 1953 its industries 
have increased from 225 to 493 in number, and its industrial 
employment from less than 20,000 to more than 43,000. Foremost 
in the industrial life of Windsor are the great automotive and 
automotive parts factories. Other lines include plants producing 
beverages, pharmaceuticals, salt and chemicals derived therefrom, 
and a host of other products. Raw materials to supply these 
industries come from near and far. Markets for the finished 
products are likewise widely distributed. 

The Windsor Chamber of Commerce has been a vital force in 
the city’s record of achievement. Industrial promotion, world¬ 
wide publicity, and many other services enter into its diversified 
program. With over 75 years of continuous community service 
to its credit, it has a current membership of over 930 men and 
women, representing industry, commerce and the professions, who 
voluntarily support its activities. In affiliation are the Windsor 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the Windsor Retail Merchants 
Association. 

Besides native-born Canadians and those of British origin, the 
labor force of Windsor includes people of various other ethnic 
groups, who have come to Canada in recent years. Of these the 
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most numerous are the Germans, Italians, Poles, Ukrainians, 
Czechs, and Hungarians. These newer Canadians are making 
every effort to adapt themselves to our Canadian way of life and 
are at the same time anxious to preserve their own traditions and 
culture. Evidence of this is seen in their various churches and 
organizations. 

Canadians of long standing arc also doing their part to help 
these people adapt themselves to life in their new home. The 
Catholic Immigration Centre is a temporary hostel for newcomers 
on arrival. Through the efforts of the Windsor Board of Educa¬ 
tion, Windsor Public Library, and Y.M.-Y.W.C.A. they are made 
familiar with the language and customs of Canada. The Com¬ 
munity Welfare Council of Windsor has a central committee to help 
co-ordinate the efforts of these various groups. The I.O.D.E. is 
also active on behalf of new Canadians and Mrs. G. L. Hamilton 
of Windsor is the present national convener of immigration and 
Canadianization for that organization. The First Lutheran 
Church of Windsor and its minister, Rev. H. J. Storm, have done 
outstanding work on behalf of these new Canadians. 

Canning is the dominant industry in Essex County outside the 
confines of Windsor. Local agricultural products are in great 
demand to supply the canneries, which ship to markets close and 
distant. In recent years ocean going ships call at the new Leaming¬ 
ton dock for cargoes of canned foods. Industries associated with 
construction are also active in the county. Along this line may be 
mentioned brick and tile plants, lumber yards, and establishments 
furnishing general builders’ supplies. 

Besides this somewhat general description, specific industries 
may be mentioned for particular centres. In Kingsville, tobacco 
curing and packing constitute an important industry. Agricultural 
services, especially greenhouse activities, and expansion at the 
Heinz plant are responsible in large measure for Leamington's 
recent growth. Baskets are manufactured there and until recently 
tobacco curing and packing were carried on. Products of Amherst- 
burg industry are whiskey and commercial alcohol, alkali products 
(including soda ash, calcium chloride, baking soda and washing 
soda), baked goods, and automotive parts. Salvage and marine 
contracting are also centred in Amherstburg. The Town of Essex 
manufactures beverages, baked goods, and metal products. Because 
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of its geographical position in the county, it was formerly known 
as Essex Centre. 

Vast quantities of power are required for industrial and domestic 
purposes in the City of Windsor and County of Essex. This comes 
chiefly from the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
which has recently completed the large J. Clark Keith steam 
generating station in Windsor to supplement hydro-electric power. 
During the period 1952-4 the Commission converted the Essex 
County section of its system from 25-cycle to 60-cycle power as part 
of a great provincial program of frequency standardization. A 
local arrangement with the Detroit Edison Company for power 
interchange when necessary has been effected recently. The Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Hiram Walker and Sons, 
Limited, and, in part, the Canadian Industries, Limited, generate 
their own electric power. 


4 

Because of an odd bend in the course of the Detroit River, 
Windsor is actually south of Detroit. It is the largest Canadian 
city opposite the largest American city on the international border. 
It has naturally followed that Windsor has been profoundly 
influenced by its proximity to Detroit. This has been particularly 
true since the rise of the great automotive industry in Detroit and 
immediate vicinity. Windsor has benefited in the opening of 
Canadian plants by Detroit automotive firms. Pharmaceutical and 
other Detroit industries have also established factories in Windsor. 

The daily flow of people across the Detroit River is evidence 
of the close relationship between the two sides of the border. 
Residents from Windsor and vicinity still commute to their daily 
employment in Detroit, although in much smaller numbers than 
was the case a quarter of a century ago. Some Detroit people, 
mostly executives, fill positions of responsibility in Windsor. 
Because of crowded conditions in the Detroit metropolitan area, the 
population of which exceeds three million, some Americans 
maintain permanent homes in Windsor and Essex County. 

There is also a cultural bond across the river which has endured 
through many years. Young Windsorites pursue higher education 
in Detroit, particularly in the graduate and engineering fields, 
and not a few American students attend Assumption College, 
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Windsor. Detroit theatres and its presentations in art and music 
are within easy reach of Windsor and much of Essex County. 

In the realm of sports the two sides of the border also have much 
in common. Detroit baseball, football, and hockey teams—the 
Tigers, Lions and Red Wings—have many enthusiastic supporters 
on the Canadian side of the Detroit River. The Harmsworth 
speedboat races under the auspices of the International Power Boat 
Racing Association are the occasion of much excitement. The 
Windsor Maple Leaf International Regatta sponsored by the 
Windsor Yacht Club is a popular annual summer event. This 
power boat race is in memory of Canadian veterans of World 
War II. The Windsor Yacht Club also shares with Detroit clubs in 
a regatta for sail boats. Annual competition between tugboats, 
sponsored by the International Tug Boat Racing Association, 
provides a thrill for many thousands of spectators in the late spring 
of the year. In 1950, when this series of races was inaugurated, 
and again in 1951 the Atomic, owned by Captain J. Earl McQueen, 
of Amherstburg, won the race and the coveted championship honors. 

In spite of its propinquity to Detroit, Windsor has not lost its 
Canadianism nor its individuality. Sensitive to both Canadian and 
American influences, it has played and is playing a significant role 
in the field of international relations. Its contribution to the 
public life and well-being of Canada is also noteworthy. Royalty 
visited Windsor in 1939, in the persons of Their Majesties, King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth, and again in 1951, when the then 
Princess Elizabeth and her husband, H.R.H., the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, were touring Canada. On both occasions royal receptions 
were held at locations overlooking the Detroit River and were 
attended by official representatives from across the border. The 
majestic river and the Detroit skyline beyond enhanced the 
international aspect of the events. 

5 

To an exceptional degree, Windsor has faced and successfully 
met a challenge in the field of relations between industry and labor. 
There have inevitably been periods of difficulty and misunderstand¬ 
ing, but these have been rendered less serious by a spirit of tolerance 
and co-operation. The labor unions have gained not only recogni¬ 
tion but a position of strong influence in the great motor car 
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industry of Windsor, the leading automotive centre of Canada. 
Expansion of the giant Chrysler and Ford plants in the 1950’s is 
evidence of the unbounded confidence of capital in the future of this 
city as a major automobile manufacturing centre. 

Management and labor have a growing recognition of their 
rights and responsibilities as integral parts of the community. 
They have continued to adapt themselves to an evolving economy 
in which are preserved the twin bastions of democracy, viz., the 
rights of private ownership and the dignity of the individual. In 
so doing they are making an adaptation which is essential for the 
survival of western civilization as we know it. 

Organized labour moved into strong position shortly after the 
turn of the century with the establishment in Windsor of the Border 
Cities Trades and Labour Council. The organization received its 
charter on August 20, 1902. Its first president was Samuel 
Jenkins and its first secretary was David Lamb. By 1918 there 
were thirty-three local unions with 3,700 members, chiefly skilled 
tradesmen. 

Windsor’s present vigorous automobile workers’ organizations, 
officially the United Auto Workers—C.I.O. did not take root until 
1936, although the local automobile industry itself began producing 
cars in 1904. First of the auto unions to be chartered was the 
Kelsey Wheel unit of Local 195. This was granted on December 
11, 1936. By 1941 the U.A.W. had gained a firm foothold in 
Ford of Canada. 

Labor history was made in Windsor in 1945, when, on the 
issue of union security, the now famous Rand Formula was handed 
down by Mr. Justice Ivan C. Rand of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. This provided for the first time that employees who 
benefited from the activities of a union, should be required to 
support the activities of that union by paying dues, but need not 
actually join the union. Revolutionary in thought, the plan was 
applied in many industries during the next five years. Turbulent 
times followed in the wake of the coming of the auto unions. There 
were numerous strikes. 

By mid-century organized labor’s strength in the Windsor 
district had grown to approximately 30,000 members affiliated with 
either the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada or the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. Wages in the Windsor area are among the 
highest paid in Canada. 
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6 

Opening of the Ambassador Bridge late in 1929 and of the 
Detroit-Windsor tunnel a year later brought Windsor within a few 
minutes of Detroit and at a nominal fare. Through these inter¬ 
national gateways there flows to and from Canada an enormous 
volume of tourist traffic. Local residents in large numbers also 
avail themselves of these facilities. 

Completion of these projects fulfilled the dreams of enthusiasts 
and promoters of an earlier day. At the same time it meant the 
end of the long established ferry connection across the Detroit 
River. In July, 1938, the Detroit-Windsor ferries made their last 
trips in a fanfare of public acclaim, not without regret. Almost 
unnoticed the Dctroit-Walkerville ferries ceased operating four 
years later. 

Another change on the Detroit River has been the gradual 
disappearance of passenger shipping. Mute evidence of this is 
provided by the once splendid Detroit and Cleveland line passenger 
ships which for the past several years have been moored along the 
Detroit waterfront. The Noronic holocaust of 1949 is still a tragic 
memory. Destruction of this popular passenger ship of the 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, at her dock in Toronto with 
heavy loss of life, deprived Windsor, Detroit, and Sarnia of their 
only remaining passenger connection with the head of the lakes. 
In 1953 the steamer Put-in-Bay , which had been withdrawn from 
service, was towed by the owners to Lake St. Clair and burned, after 
all valuable materials had been taken off. This removed another 
fond association from Detroit River-Lake Erie navigation. In the 
striedy local passenger field only the steamers to Bob Lo remain 
and for more distant ports the Norik American and South American 
still pass by Windsor’s front door. The amazing extension of good 
roads and associated increase in travel by motor vehicle, along 
with the high cost of ship operations, are responsible for a great 
decline in the passenger ship business. 

With lake freighters it is entirely different. Equipped with 
radio, wireless telephone, radar, and even television, the newer 
freighters are something beyond even the imagination of a few 
years back. These are of ever increasing size and many of them 
are now diesel powered. 
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Railways continue to play a very prominent part in the economy 
of Windsor and Essex County as in the rest of Canada both in 
regard to passenger and freight services. A large volume of 
passenger traffic passes in and out of Windsor over the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway. The New 
York Central System operates a well patronized passenger service 
on its main line through Southern Ontario between the Detroit and 
Niagara rivers. The travellers on this line are mostly Americans 
en route between the Middle West and the East. On its Essex 
County branch lines connecting Leamington with Comber, and 
Amherstburg with Essex, the New York Central discontinued 
passenger service at the time of the depression in the 1930’s. This 
traffic had been diminishing for some years previously. Two other 
American railways traversing Essex County, viz., the Wabash 
and Pere Marquette (now the Chesapeake and Ohio), also ter¬ 
minated passenger service to and from Windsor at that time and 
for the same reason. These railways now carry only freight, which 
is also very important with the three railways still extensively 
engaged in the passenger business. The railways serving Essex 
County have been turning to the use of diesel locomotives during 
the past several years. These are more powerful, more efficient, 
and require less maintenance than do steam locomotives. 

The automobile was thoroughly established as indispensable in 
the United States and Canada well before 1930. Since that time 
the increase in its use has been tremendous. There are, unfortu¬ 
nately, certain difficulties connected with this development. 
Traffic congestion in the larger centres of population such as 
Windsor is a most troublesome problem. In an attempt to meet 
this situation, in the early 1950’s Windsor appointed a traffic co¬ 
ordinator and followed this by an expansion of the courts to take 
care of the difficulty of increased traffic control. 

Many thousands of workers earn their livelihood in the auto¬ 
mobile factories of Windsor, while automotive feeder plants employ 
thousands more. Not only are the main city streets crowded at 
certain hours with the cars of factory workers on their way to or from 
work, but there is also a heavy flow of traffic along the highways 
leading out of the city. Large numbers of automobile factory 
workers and others who earn their living in the city reside in the 
suburban areas adjacent to Windsor. Others travel farther and 
have their homes in the county towns or in rural sections. This 
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dispersal of population means that automobiles are in demand by 
the factory workers to transport themselves to and from their work. 
We have all but annihilated distance. Instead we now measure 
travel in units of time. 

The automobile has also affected our manner of living in more 
subde fashion. One of the less obvious ways is in the matter of men’s 
overcoats. Today’s heated cars for winter driving have created a 
preference for lighter coats. One can still buy heavy winter 
overcoats in Essex County, but they are becoming less common. 

Many persons through necessity or preference travel by bus 
instead of by private automobile. The Sandwich, Windsor and 
Amherstburg Railway provides city bus service for Windsor and 
suburbs, and extends to Amherstburg and Tecumseh. The 
Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines, with headquarters in Windsor, 
provides commuter service throughout Essex County and connects 
with communities between Windsor and Toronto, and Windsor 
and Buffalo. 

Six major transport companies operate out of Windsor, in 
addition to a number of smaller concerns. These carry an impres¬ 
sive volume and variety of freight. The highway transportation 
of automobiles to Western Canada by truck is particularly striking. 
Rural Essex is also dependent upon truck transportation. The 
haulage of fruits and vegetables by truck and transport out of this 
area is tremendous. Railways are, however, still a major factor in 
the movement of Essex County’s agricultural produce, while rail 
shipments connected with our manufacturing industries are 
immense. 

The present business of Essex County ports includes commercial 
fishing on Lake Erie, centring at Kingsville, and Wheatley (Kent 
County), and the importation of coal at Windsor, Amherstburg, 
and Kingsville. Except for Windsor, Leamington, and Amherst¬ 
burg, shipments by water arc rather limited. Windsor ships by 
water a great variety of package freight; Leamington, canned goods 
products; and Amherstburg, alkali products. Completion of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project will undoubtedly provide a great 
stimulus to waterborne traffic. The full accomplishment of this 
undertaking will involve further deepening of the navigation 
channels in the lower Detroit River and at other points where 
present depths are inadequate for deep water traffic. 
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Increased travel by automobile brought “auto clubs” into 
existence. Essex County was among the first to organize and 
pioneered improved roads, highway signs, and general safety 
measures. The Essex County Automobile Club dates back to 1912 
and the Ontario Motor League, with which it is affiliated, to 1907. 
Early in its history the Essex County Automobile Club co-operated 
with the Ontario Motor League in securing reciprocity in auto¬ 
mobile licenses between the Province of Ontario and the State of 
New York. This has since been extended to the other provinces 
and states and to various countries abroad. Through its wide¬ 
spread affiliations, the Essex County Automobile Club now provides 
its members with services throughout much of the world. 

The Essex County Tourist Association, founded April 7, 1938, is 
engaged in the promotion of travel in Essex County. The organiza¬ 
tion meeting held in the Essex Town Hall was well attended by 
very influential men and representative of the various communities. 
Among those present and an outstanding promoter was the mayor 
of Windsor, Colonel E. S. Wigle, K.C., V.D. Colonel Wigle later 
followed Jack Miner, O.B.E., in the presidency of the organization. 
Today this Association is the most effective regional organization 
of its kind in Canada. 

Viewed in retrospect it is evident that the resort industry in 
Essex County extends much farther back than the official tourist 
business of recent years. In the construction of their railway (now 
part of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway) from Walkerville to 
Kingsville, Leamington, and eastward, and in the erection of the 
Mettawas resort hotel at Kingsville, Hiram Walker and Sons were 
outstanding promoters of tourism in an earlier day. In the time 
of the Walkers, apart from the Mettawas, resorters had to be 
satisfied with rooming houses. Since those days of fifty to sixty 
years ago a transition has developed in sleeping accommodation for 
tourists. Rooming houses gave way to small hotels and cabins with 
inadequate facilities, and they, in turn, to the modern resort hotel 
and motel. Today, in Essex County, the culmination of this 
progression is a high capital investment in modern, attractive, 
well-equipped buildings to accommodate visitors. 

One of the many functions of the Essex County Tourist Associa¬ 
tion is supplying printed information indicating where tourist 
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facilities are available within the county. Tourist maps and 
guide books are supplemented by spot announcements over the radio 
to help the many visitors to Essex County. Through the publica¬ 
tion of its historical booklet, “Essex County Sketches,” and its 
annual series of summer broadcasts, the Association is doing much 
to promote the cause of local history. 

The multifarious activities of the Essex County Tourist Associa¬ 
tion and the Essex County Automobile Club are in harmony with 
Windsor’s position as the leading port of entry into Canada. 
Through this “southern gateway to Canada” from the United 
States, over 5,000,000 American visitors entered Canada in 1952. 
This figure is included in the total of nearly 16,000,000 persons who 
cross in both directions between Detroit and Windsor annually. 
The minister in charge of the Ontario Department of Travel and 
Publicity is a native of Essex County, the Hon. Louis P. Cecile, 
Q..C., formerly of Tecumseh. 

8 

The era of the electric railway in Essex County lasted for about 
fifty years, a relatively brief period. In June, 1886, electric car 
service began along Sandwich Street East, between Windsor and 
Walkerville. In May, 1939, the last street cars in Windsor were 
supplanted by motor busses. Between these dates an extensive 
electric railway system was developed in Windsor, and suburban 
lines were built from Windsor to Amherstburg, to Tecumseh, and 
to Essex, Kingsville, and Leamington. These all gave way to bus 
service in the 1930’s in keeping with a widespread trend in the 
United States and Canada. The greater convenience and flexibility 
of routes provided by motor vehicle transportation proved decisive 
in bringing about what must be regarded as a natural step in the 
evolution of transportation. 

Traces of the electric car period may still be seen in Essex 
County. Old street cars which have served a variety of uses since 
they ceased to function as transportation units are falling to pieces 
at various points in the county. A few lengths of street car rails 
embedded in the pavement on Windsor’s main streets are iurther 
evidence of what was once a popular and essential form of trans¬ 
portation. For business convenience the civic bus line retains 
the old name of the Sandwich, Windsor and Amherstburg Railway 
Company. 
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Aviation has continued to expand from the beginning noted in 
the 1920’s. Now, in the early part of 1954 one can fly from 
Windsor to Toronto in one hour and fifteen minutes, to Halifax in 
seven hours and fifteen minutes and to London, England, in 
nineteen hours. Trans-Canada Air Lines are now operating 
DC-3 aircraft out of Windsor. Before the end of 1954 these will 
be replaced by faster flying aircraft which will cut the travelling 
time from Windsor to Toronto to forty minutes. For Pelee Island 
the airplane has meant the end of isolation. The Island was linked 
to the mainland by a mail and passenger service before the 1930’s. 

In its tremendous saving of time the airplane is offering a 
unique service in transportation. The progress of aviation in the 
fifty years since the historic flight of the Wright brothers in 1903 
is one of the greatest wonders of the present century. 

10 

Radio broadcasting began in Windsor in 1932 with the opening 
of station CKOK, predecessor of the present station CKLW. For 
over twenty years this station has provided a pleasing combination 
of entertainment and news, Canadian, American, British, and 
international. Station CBE of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration network came to Windsor in 1950. It, likewise, has made 
a notable contribution to the life of Essex County and beyond the 
border. For a time, some years ago, there was an earlier Canadian 
broadcasting station in Windsor, C’RCW, later GBW, operated 
by the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. This Commis¬ 
sion gave place to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The 
beginning of radio broadcasting in the Detroit-Windsor area 
extends back to 1920, when The Detroit News opened station 8 MK, 
now WWJ. By the latter 1920’s radio receiving sets were becoming 
common in Windsor and Essex County. 

Another marvel of communication was making its appearance 
by the latter 1940’s. Televising baseball games in Detroit com¬ 
menced on June 3, 1947, and there were a very lew television sets 
in Windsor by the end of 1948. In the early days of this new 
wonder Windsor outranked all other parts of Canada combined in 
the number of television sets being used. The Canadian Broad- 
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casting Corporation introduced its own television programs in 1952. 
The United States political conventions and election campaign of 
that year were watched by many Windsor and Essex County 
families grouped in front of their television sets. Only thirty-two 
years earlier, in 1920, the very few radio fans of that day in Detroit, 
listening to the presidential election returns of that year, must have 
thought that the ultimate in communication had been achieved. 
The latest step, the opening by CKLW of its own television station, 
belongs to Windsor’s centennial year of 1954. The Windsor station 
will televise its own programs and receive CBC service. 

To an extent not fully realized by the general public, radio 
telephony is serving the needs of the present day. Nearly all the 
taxicabs in the Windsor area have come to use two-way radio 
service within the past several years. It is also extremely important 
in police and ambulance work. Some Windsor civic vehicles and 
those of certain large private companies also employ the two-way 
radio. It has become an effective agent in the capture of hit-and- 
run drivers and has led to the speedy apprehension of criminals. 
Each organization served by it operates on its own frequency. 

Telephony of the ordinary type has kept pace with the march of 
progress. On July 5, 1930, the dial system was inaugurated in 
Windsor with the opening of its Goyeau Street building by the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Limited. At that time there 
were some 17,000 telephones in the Windsor metropolitan area. 
As of December 31, 1953, there were 52,000. In 1953 the Bell 
Company introduced in Windsor the 2-5 (two letters and five 
digits) numbering plan. This is part of a system which will 
ultimately enable customers to dial their own calls directly to 
any telephones on the continent. 

Another Bell Telephone Company service is the provision of 
both local and long distance channels to carry broadcast programs 
for radio stations. The company also furnishes facilities for 
television programs and telephotographic and teletype services. 
The last named is used by firms having centralized offices and 
decentralized branches. Such firms use it for speedy inter¬ 
communication. Teletype to provide press service to radio 
stations and newspapers is also provided by the Bell organization. 
Additional Bell facilities are circuits locally for the transmission of a 
variety of signals, including police, fire, and burglar alarms. A 
1953 development which holds great promise for the future is the 
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introduction of mobile telephone service for trucks and passenger 
cars. 

Essex County, outside Windsor, is served by the Bell and 
independent companies. Telephone growth there parallels that in 
the city system. Kingsville, Amherstburg, and Tecumseh have 
followed the lead of Windsor in adoption of the dial system, and 
these towns, likewise, operate on the 2-5 numbering plan. Pelee 
Island has had a Bell telephone radio link with the mainland during 
the past few years. 

The newspapers have not lagged in keeping pace with develop¬ 
ments in communications. The New York Times is received in 
Windsor on the day of its publication. Ten weekly Essex County 
newspapers, including one bilingual publication, and The Windsor 
Daily Star keep the public well informed. The Star, which is one 
of Canada’s leading newspapers, uses teletype and telephoto 
service and is most modern in every respect. It has most efficient 
facilities for rapid distribution over a wide area of Southwestern 
Ontario. 


11 

During the past several years new district high schools of 
attractive architectural design have been erected at Belle River, 
Kingsville, Leamington, and Tilbury, while large additions have 
been made to existing high schools in Amherstburg, Essex, and 
Harrow. This is related to the Ontario Department of Education’s 
policy of enlarged high school districts, and of larger, more 
specialized staffs to serve the needs of the student in a more personal 
way than has been possible in the past. New public and separate 
schools of increased size and planned along the most modem lines 
have also made their appearance. This primary school construc¬ 
tion is most evident at certain county points and especially in 
suburban areas close to Windsor. 

In Windsor itself school construction has been less marked in 
recent years because of the extensive building program carried on 
in the city during the great expansion period of the 1920’s. In 
connection with the dedication of the new Corpus Christi High 
School on Raymo Road in December, 1953, it was pointed out that 
this was the first high school built in Windsor since the opening of 
the Kennedy Collegiate Institute in 1929. The Windsor Board of 
Education has, however, recendy made large additions to two of 
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its secondary schools, viz., the J. L. Forster Collegiate Institute, in 
1951, and the Walkerville Collegiate Institute, in 1954. 

Any reference to recent educational progress in Windsor must 
include mention of safety patrol work. Specially trained boys 
and some girls from the schools, and adults appointed by the police 
department, supervise crossing of the streets near schools at critical 
hours. Some other Canadian cities have followed Windsor’s 
leadership in this respect. 

Higher education in Essex County is available at Assumption 
College, Windsor. Attainment of university status by this fine old 
institution in 1953 will fill a long felt want in the area. 

In this age of remarkable material progress, church and school 
stand close together in the development of good citizenship. The 
Windsor Council of Churches is giving strong leadership in com¬ 
munity matters. This is paralleled by increased interest and 
enthusiasm in the work of the churches and synagogues. New 
churches arc being built by the various denominations, especially in 
suburban districts. Besides serving the primary religious needs of 
individual congregations or parishes the churches function as 
social centres and are active in community work. Protestant 
ministers go regularly into city and county schools to give religious 
instruction, while the separate schools make religious training part 
of their regular program of studies. Religious services are held 
for the inmates of institutions, such as, the Homestead, in Windsor, 
and the Essex County Home for the Aged, in Leamington. Hospital 
patients receive ministerial attention. Participation by Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews in morning devotions over radio station 
CBE, Windsor, provides that stadon with a favourite program. 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike listen with delight to the Catholic 
cultural radio program which comes into our homes weekly. For 
twenty years Assumption College has sponsored the “Christian 
Culture Series” of lectures and musical programs which brings to 
Windsor some of the best talent in Canada, the United States, and 
elsewhere. 

The district is well served by public libraries. In Windsor these 
have been integrated into an eight-library system employing 
specialists in the various departments, such as, children’s, teenagers’, 
reference, home reading, music, and art. Special services are given 
through the business and technology department to industrial and 
commercial firms. Government documents, newspapers on micro- 
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film, magazines, indexes, pamphlets, and picture files, round out 
the reference services which are concentrated at the downtown 
Carnegie Library. Willistead Library houses the headquarters of 
the system and such special departments as the film, record, and 
art gallery services. The Windsor Art Association holds its 
exhibitions, demonstrations, lectures, and art classes at Willistead, 
which is also the headquarters for several other cultural groups 
with distinctive programs. The new Seminole Branch Library, 
opened late in 1953, embodies the most modern ideas in functional 
architecture and in services to the public. 

The Essex County Library Co-operative functions outside the 
City of Windsor. Its purpose is to build up a reference service as 
well as supplement the reading material owned by the various 
county libraries. It employs two professionally trained librarians. 
By means of a bookmobile it serves not only the regular libraries 
in Amherstburg, Comber, Cottam, Essex, Harrow, Kingsville, 
Leamington, Roseland, and Pelee Island, but also three deposit 
stations at Colchester village, Stoney Point, and Walker Road, 
eight member high schools, and 230 elementary school classrooms. 
The bookmobile reaches schools all the way from the dike road 
schools in Mersea Township to the lighthouse school in Tilbury 
North, and westward to the Detroit River. Books are moved from 
one centre to another at suitable intervals during the year. 

Special services in this day seem almost endless. Mention must 
be made of the Red Cross Curative Division in Windsor, which is 
unique in Canada as a health centre and educational service. It 
has its own special board of education. Retarded children are now 
receiving special attention with the opening of a school to meet 
their needs at the corner of Turner Road and Lens Avenue. 
Windsor Medical Services Incorporated is another source of 
justifiable local pride. Formed in 1939, it is currently described by 
competent authorities as, “the most comprehensive, doctor spon¬ 
sored, prepaid, medical program on the North American 
continent.” Keeping pace with other developments, the four 
hospitals of Windsor have been enlarged and a hospital has been 
built in Leamington. 

General culture covers a diversity that is difficult to describe in 
a few words. In spite of proximity to Detroit and all that that city 
has to offer, Windsor and Essex County have made extremely 
satisfactory progress on their own account. Cultural organizations 
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on the Canadian side of the Detroit River manifest a rich variety of 
literary, musical, and theatrical talent, and this is not all confined 
to Windsor. Cultural groups are found in towns and smaller 
centres of Essex County. Branches of the Women’s Institute are 
active in rural sections and some of the towns. Their diversified 
programs provide interest, enlightenment, and social pleasure for 
the members. 

Many societies for men and women play their part in the life of 
city and county. As in the United States, service clubs for men 
and women have become widespread and popular. Their work 
along educational lines, on behalf of the underprivileged, and in 
other ways, supplements that of the churches. The Windsor Local 
Council of Women is a central body for various women’s organiza¬ 
tions, each with its own particular field of useful endeavours. 
During two world wars, women’s societies carried on magnificent 
Red Cross work. Besides all this, men’s fraternal organizations 
and their women’s auxiliaries have their distinct fields of service. 

12 

Political candidates and elections of the last twenty-five years are 
more familiar to the present day reader and therefore facts are given 
more briefly. The worthy exertions of recent candidates, successful 
and unsuccessful, and of officers of political associations are of 
highest importance. These same years have seen the overthrow of 
democratic government in some countries, and dominance of 
totalitarian ideologies in vast areas of the world. The preserv ation 
of our democratic system makes great demands upon the individual. 
The mature citizens entitled to the franchise must vote; must obey 
the laws made by the legislators whom they have elected. Each 
person must subordinate class and individual interests to the general 
welfare; must accept office or nomination if possessed of the requisite 
ability; must take success or defeat with courage and equanimity. 

The Federal election of July 28, 1930, resulted in the election of 
the Hon. Dr. Raymond D. Morand, Conservative, in Essex East, 
who defeated Edmond G. Odette, Liberal. In Essex West, Sidney 
Cecil Robinson, Conservative, of Walkerville, defeated Mrs. 
William Costello Kennedy, Liberal. In Essex South, Eccles James 
Gott, Conservative, of Amherstburg, defeated J. C. Montgomery, 
Liberal. In that election Essex returned three Conservative 
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members to the Conservative government of the Right Hon. 
R. B. Bennett. 

In the Dominion election of October 14, 1935, in Essex East, 
Paul Martin, Liberal, of Walkerville, defeated the Hon. R. D. 
Morand, Conservative. Since that time the Hon. Paul Martin has 
represented the riding of Essex East. In Essex West, Norman A. 
McLarty, Liberal, defeated S. C. Robinson, Conservative, and 
Miss Olive J. Whyte, C.C.F. In Essex South, Stuart Murray 
Clark, Liberal, of Harrow, defeated Eccles J. Gott, Conservative, 
and also a third candidate, J. R. Morris. S. M. Clark has repre¬ 
sented this riding in each successive election to the present. In 
this election Essex returned three Liberal candidates, and has ever 
since continued to elect Liberals to the Federal Parliament. The 
present members (1954) are: the Hon. Paul Martin, S. M. Clark, 
and Don F. Brown, who succeeded the late Hon. N. A. McLarty. 

The inception and rapid expansion of a new political organiza¬ 
tion in Canada, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, took 
place in the early ’30’s. At a meeting in Calgary on August 1, 
1932, the party was officially established to represent farm and labour 
organizations and interests. Part of its program included securing 
of Federal Government responsibility for unemployed during the 
depression, socialization of many financial and industrial institu¬ 
tions, and of the health services of the nation. 

The provincial election of June 19, 1934, was an outstanding 
Liberal victory. The party standing was: Liberals, 70; Con¬ 
servatives, 17; C.C.F., 1; Independent, 1; U.F.O., 1. The Hon. 
Mitchell F. Hepburn, Rural Route No. 5, St. Thomas, became 
premier. Four Liberal members were elected in the Essex County 
ridings: Essex North, Dr. A. H. C. Trottier; Essex South, Lambert 
P. Wigle of Kingsville; Windsor-Sandwich, James Howard Clark, 
K.C.; Windsor-Walkerville, David A. Croll, Mayor of Windsor. 

In the Ontario election of October 6, 1937, the only change in 
Essex representatives was that Charles G. Fletcher, Liberal, of 
Leamington, was elected for Essex South. Because of the demands 
of World War II, the lifetime of this Legislature was extended by 
special act passed in the House. 

The next provincial election of August 4, 1943, marked the 
prominence of the C.C.F. In Essex County three C.C.F. members 
were elected: Essex North, Arthur Nelson Alles; Windsor-Sandwich, 
George Bennett; Windsor-Walkerville, William C. Riggs. In 
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Essex South, William Murdoch, Conservative, of Harrow was 
returned. In this twenty-first Legislature of the Province of 
Ontario the party standing did not give a sufficient majority for long 
continuance. The membership was: Progressive-Conservatives, 38; 
Liberals, 15; C.C.F., 34; others, 3; total, 90. 

In the election of June 4, 1945, the Progressive-Conservatives 
won 66 seats. In Essex County they elected three members: Essex 
South, William Murdoch; Windsor-Sandwich, William Grie- 
singer; Windsor-Walkerviile, Rev. M. C. Davies. Essex North 
elected a Labour member, Alex. A. Parent. 

In the elections of June 7, 1948, and November 22, 1951, the 
three Progressive-Conservative members have been re-elected each 
time. The Windsor-Walkerviile member, Hon. the Rev. M. C. 
Davies, has become speaker of the legislature. The Essex North 
riding elected Gordon B. Ellis, C.C.F., in 1948, and Arthur J. 
Reaume, Liberal, in 1951. Mr. Reaume, the present Mayor of 
Windsor, has served in this capacity since 1941. 

One great change in political and public life in recent decades 
has been the increasing prominence of women. In addition to the 
ladies already mentioned, a few of the outstanding women in public 
life and women’s organizations are: Mrs. Wallace Campbell, O.B.E. 
(1934, and later C.B.E.); Mrs. W. F. Herman, O.B.E. (1946); Miss 
Estelle Hewson, O.B.E. (1946); Mrs. Agatha Dube, M.B.E. (1946). 
There is not space to mention here the names of scores of other 
Essex County men and women whose high qualities of intelligence, 
co-operation, and altruism have contributed to our social develop¬ 
ment, and to our political stability and success in municipal, 
provincial, and national government. 

13 

To summarize agriculture, certain facts, some of them stated or 
implied elsewhere, may be noted. The more southerly latitude of 
Essex County and its proximity to the Great Lakes give it the 
earliest spring, warmest summer and longest growing season in 
Eastern Canada. For this reason and because of its variety of 
productive soils, it is possible to have a wider range of crops than 
elsewhere in all Canada. Keenly sensitive to market conditions 
and offering a wide choice of land use in response to many oppor¬ 
tunities, Essex County has, with much justification, been called the 
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Types of Farming in Southwestern Ontario and Neighbouring United 

States of America 








































































































































































Cabinet rank is still the good fortune of three Essex County repre¬ 
sentatives. Hon. Paul Martin is the present federal Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. Lieutenant-Colonel, the Hon. William Griesinger 
is now provincial Minister of Public Works. Hon. the Rev. M. C. 
Davies is Speaker of the Ontario Legislature. 
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Above: The checkerboard landscape is characteristic of the general 
farming section of Essex County, “the Sun Parlour ol Canada. 

Below: A rich, clean field of soybeans in the vicinitx ol At net, South 
Essex. Soybeans have become a leading crop in recent years. 











These views, taken within a short distance of the town oi Essex, in 1942, 
show stationary threshing steam powered, using oil or gas, and combine 
threshing. The trend is strongly toward the combine. According 
to the best information available, the last steam thresher in Essex 

County operated in 1953. 







Above: Formed in 1919, this co-operative ranks with the oldest existing 
organizations of its kind in Essex County. It serves its members in the 
fields of marketing and purchasing. 

Helow: The Roseland Women’s Institute held its first meeting in this 
building in March, 1934. At that time it was the only self-owned 
Institute hall in Ontario. The hall was enlarged in 1945. 











Above: Over a long period, until the time of World War I, the federal 
government fish hatchery on McK.ee Road, Sandwich West, played a 

vital part in conservation. 

Below: Hatchery operations were moved to Kingsville in 1915 and 
transferred to the provincial government in 1926. Kingsville has 
long been a great fishing centre. 












Vast numbers of American motorists enter and leave Canada by the 
Ambassador Bridge and the Detroit-Windsor Tunnel. 









Tccumsch Road is the main street of the town of Tccumseh 

























Above: Belle River’s main street hums with activity through the summer 
months, when hundreds of families occupying their summer homes 
make it their shopping headquarters. 

Below: The North Essex District High School, a building of the most 
modern type, was opened in 1947. 















Above: The Malden Central Public School, opened in 1950, replaced 
six small schools in the area. The trend toward consolidated schools 

is strong in Essex County. 

Below: The new Kingsville District High School opened in 1953. 
The former school dating back to 1921 is at the left. Note conti asting 

types of architecture. 














Brunner Mond, Canada. Ltd., Amherstburg, manufacturers of soda 
ash and calcium chloride; Church and Dwight, Ltd. (at right), soda 
manufacturers; established in 1916 and 1937 respectively. 




Above The Great Lakes Collection building ol the kort Malden 
National Historic Park. The Park was established in 1935 and the 
building opened in 1941. A second building was opened in 1 >46. 

Mow: Point Pelee, the mos* southerly portion of the Canadian main- 
land, is a popular national park. 

























Above: Scudder dock. Petee Island. Water communication is vital to 
Pelee Island. Steamer connection is maintained with Kingsville, 
Leamington, and Sandusky, Ohio. 

Below: The annual pheasant shoots of recent years attract large numbers 
of hunters and are an important source of income to Pelee Island. 
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principal cash crop area in Peninsular Ontario. The leading 
crops shipped from Essex County are normally corn, soybeans, 
fall wheat, canning crops, tobacco (burley and flue-cured), fruits 
and vegetables, including early potatoes and greenhouse crops. 
Much of the com for husking goes to the starch factories and 
distilleries, and some is used in breakfast food and stock and poultry 
feed production. Sweet corn goes to the canneries. Vegetables 
and fruits, in season, supply the Ontario market and go west to 
Winnipeg and beyond and east to the Maritime Provinces. To 
meet the early trade in Eastern Canada, potatoes are shipped in 
considerable quantities especially out of Harrow and Leamington. 

The earlier season in Essex County compared with the rest of 
Canada and much of the northern United States has been and is a 
great advantage in the early vegetable industry. While the 
county’s first early vegetable gardening was done in the Petite Cote 
(La Salle) area along the Detroit River, the most extensive area 
for this type of small acreage farming is between Harrow and 
Leamington on the lighter sand and sand-loam soils. In this area 
early potatoes and early tomatoes are the leading vegetable crops. 

The general farming sections still comprise by far the greater 
part of the county’s total area. Here, besides the surplus crops of 
corn, soybeans, and fall wheat, already noted, there are also grown 
oats, alfalfa, clovers, and canning crops—tomatoes, com, and pears. 
Tomatoes comprise by far the largest acreage of any canning crop. 
Sugar beet acreage has declined greatly in the last ten or fifteen 
years and is now confined to a few acres in the northeastern section 
of the county. 

Dairying and stock raising also form part of the general farming 
economy of Essex County. Never one of Ontario’s greatest 
dairying counties, Essex has shown the usual shift from cheese and 
home made butter to fluid milk, factory butter, and ice cream 
production since the turn of the century. This has been chiefly in 
response to the needs of the rapidly expanding urban population. 
Today, the dairying phase of the cattle industry far surpasses beef 
production in Essex County. Its dairy industry has developed to 
the point where it supplies the county’s requirements of fluid milk, 
for which the main market is the City of Windsor. The county’s 
dairy industry also furnishes a considerable proportion of the milk 
required for its butter and ice cream. 
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Total shipments of beef cattle in recent years have not been 
large from Essex County as was the case years ago. The trend to 
cash cropping is associated with a consequent decline in beef cattle 
production. This is also true for hogs, which have declined in 
numbers in this corn raising county within the last forty years. 
Horses in diminishing numbers may still be seen on some Essex 
County farms, the owners of which keep them partly for sendmental 
reasons. Sheep, which were never very important in Essex County, 
are much less so than at their peak of more than three-quarters of a 
century ago. 

The high degree of mechanization which is characteristic of the 
present general farming industry of Essex County has done more 
than practically force the faithful horse into oblivion. It has also 
tended to drive man himself off the land. For the profitable 
operation of mechanized agriculture, larger farms are necessary. 
This is the trend in the general farming areas. It is exactly opposite 
to the trend toward smaller farms in the highly specialized areas of 
intensive agriculture near Leamington, Kingsville, and elsewhere. 

Another feature of the changing farm economy of Essex County 
is in the farm people themselves. In many cases, descendants of 
the old pioneer families have been selling out the ancestral holdings 
to new Canadians of European origin. An example of this is the 
Mennonite population of Mersea and Gosfield townships. These 
newcomers are providing a fresh impetus to our national life. 
Agencies which help these people become better Canadians also 
help those of us who have lived here all our lives. This is illustrated 
by the Men’s Citizenship Club of the Olinda and Ruthven com¬ 
munity. The following statement was provided by the Women’s 
Institute of that locality: 

“Because of the great influx of immigrants into this area it was 
felt that the new Canadians should be given an opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with the customs and laws of the land of 
their adoption. The club, being non-sectarian, has, accordingly, 
procured qualified speakers from every vocation and calling in life. 
Thus, all the meetings have been most informative and educational. 
The new Canadians have played their part and have not been 
found wanting.” 

The other leading groups of new Canadians in Essex County 
come principally from Central and Western Europe. The impor¬ 
tance of this movement may be gauged from the fact that about 
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three out of every four farms sold in certain of the specialized areas 
in the past ten years have been purchased by new Canadians. 

Viewed in retrospect, agriculture shows a significant sequence 
of high revenue cash crops on the light soils of South Essex during 
the past fifty years or more. Before the turn of the century peaches 
were grown extensively. They were followed by flue-cured tobacco. 
Until the development of tobacco growing in the Norfolk County 
district, now known as the New Belt, commencing in the late 
1920’s, Essex County was considered the centre of Ontario’s 
tobacco production. As a result of this development, a large 
acreage of light South Essex soils, which formerly raised flue-cured 
tobacco, is now devoted to early vegetables and tender fruits. In 
connection with this work, heated greenhouses have been con¬ 
structed on these warm, well-drained, sandy soils of South Essex 
to the extent of more than 4,000,000 square feet of glass up to the 
present (1954). The greater part of this greenhouse development 
has taken place since 1940. As a result, growers in this area are 
able to utilize their labor force over the entire year. The importance 
of the greenhouse industry to the horticultural crops of South 
Essex may be better realized in the knowledge that now thirty- 
three such crops are grown, eleven of which are started under 
glass. This gives them about a month’s start when the growing 
season arrives. 

A new development in this section is the increasing interest in 
supplementary irrigation for early vegetables and tree fruits. The 
proximity of Lake Erie, though yet unexploited, promises an 
unlimited supply of water for this purpose. The effect of the lake 
in moderating winter temperatures reduces fuel costs of greenhouse 
heating, for which purpose coal is imported from the neighbouring 
United States. 

The Experimental Station at Harrow, begun in 1909 as a 
specialized tobacco station, has kept pace with the progress of Essex 
County agriculture. In 1923 the option to purchase the Arthur 
Ferriss farm was exercised and the Dominion Experimental Station 
was formally established, comprising 200 acres. Since that time 
its work has been expanded to include research in all the principal 
branches of agriculture carried on in Southwestern Ontario. The 
area of the station is now 240 acres. Another matter of recent 
history is the establishment at Harrow of a Science Service Labora¬ 
tory of plant pathology and entomology to deal with the ever- 
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increasing problems connected with disease and insect pests. In 
addition, an Experimental Sub-station was established at Woodslee 
in 1946, to conduct research in productivity problems of the 
heavy soil areas. 

Farmers’ marketing organizations are numerous in Essex County 
and have made a definite contribution in this field. These have 
developed remarkably since about 1930. Farmers’ co-operatives 
date back farther in the history of the county. These co-operatives 
purchase supplies for the farmer besides selling his products. An 
important line of co-operative activity is the operation of several 
elevators in Essex County. Independent marketing organizations 
also conduct business in the county. 

The magnitude and scope of Essex County agriculture are 
evident from some statistics for the year 1952. In that year the 
total value of field crops exceeded $16,000,000; fruit and vegetable 
production amounted to an estimated total of between $5,000,000 
and $6,000,000; and the total purchases of milk from farmers for 
commercial firms listed under Windsor were valued at slightly in 
excess of $3,300,000. 

Apart from the mere presentation of figures, there is a remarkable 
record of progress. Commencing with tobacco, research at Harrow 
has assisted in the many phases of agriculture practised in South¬ 
western Ontario. The advent in 1931 of Harrow Velvet , resistant to 
Black Root Rot, marked the beginning of a new era in the produc¬ 
tion of light Burley tobaccos. In 1948 the first resistant flue-cured 
tobacco variety known as Delcrest was released as a result of breeding 
work. These varieties not only raised the average yield per acre 
in Ontario, but improved the standard of quality throughout the 
entire district. Other Harrow contributions toward better field 
crops pertain to soybeans and hybrid corn. New varieties of soy¬ 
beans adaptable to local conditions have been instrumental in the 
recent almost phenomenal spread of this industry in Southwestern 
Ontario. Improved strains of hybrid corn with heavy stalks and 
greater tolerance to the corn borer, have been another product of 
research at Harrow. In the vegetable field a hybrid muskmelon, 
resistant to Fusarium Wilt under present conditions, and possessed 
of other desirable characteristics, was made available to growers 
for seeding purposes in 1954. Work in tree fruits has been con¬ 
cerned chiefly with variety testing and thinning studies. The 
peach industry in Essex County is again expanding largely due to 
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the influence of this research. In addition to contributions made 
by way of new varieties, the Experimental Station at Harrow gives 
valuable service in the testing of field soils. This assists farmers 
in the more efficient use of commercial fertilizers. The influence 
of research at the Station with poultry and Jersey cattle has also 
been felt in the district. Experimental work at the Woodslee Sub¬ 
station indicates that the extensive production of cash crops, such 
as com and soybeans, on the heavy textured soils in the county, has 
impaired their physical condition and depleted the soil nitrogen. 
An extremely rapid improvement can be made in the physical 
condition of the soils through the use of deep-rooted legumes in the 
cropping system. 

Besides the research carried on under its auspices at Harrow and 
Woodslee, the Federal Government provides other services to the 
farmer and general public. One of these is the Plant Protection 
Division which has its headquarters in Windsor and covers Essex, 
Kent, most of Lambton, and part of Middlesex County. Its 
function is protection against disease and pests on imported plants 
of every kind, including greenhouse products, and it operates in both 
rural areas and urban centres. The division carries out preliminary 
steps of control against foreign pests and plant diseases already 
introduced. But if the invader becomes established, the branches 
of entomology and plant pathology take up the fight. Greenhouse 
plants, trees, and shrubs en route to the United States must be 
certified as healthy in order to meet the laws of that country. The 
inspection service this entails is the responsibility of the Plant 
Protection Division. This export service also applies to all other 
countries requiring certification of plants before shipment. 

Fruit and vegetable inspection is another matter under Federal 
Government auspices. This includes grading of such products 
raised within the area and the provision of classification certificates 
for export. The officials of the Fruit and Vegetable Division also 
inspect all such commodities brought in by the farmers to the 
Windsor market and incoming shipments such as carloads of 
potatoes from the Maritime Provinces. This division has its office 
in Windsor, as has the Health of Animals Division, which also 
operates under the Federal Department of Agriculture. The last- 
named administers the Animal Contagious Diseases Act and, in its 
field, works along lines similar to the program of the Plant Protective 
Division. The Meat Inspection Service is a branch of the Health 
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of Animals Division which supervises meats for export or inter- 
provincial trade. An allied field is the work of the poultry products 
inspector, another federal appointee, stationed in Windsor. His 
territory includes Essex County and part of Kent. In addition 
local agencies, such as the Windsor Board of Health, act in the 
interest of the public in relation to diseases communicable from 
animals to man. Meats, fowl, milk, and butter fall within their 
sphere of action. 

The Provincial Government also exercises an active interest in 
the great agricultural industry. Its extension work is the special 
assignment of the county agricultural representatives operating 
under the Ontario Department of Agriculture. Organizing 
farmers’ groups, assisting with their programs, arranging extension 
courses, and providing farmers with the results of research are 
among the many duties of the office of the Ontario agricultural 
representative, located in the Town of Essex. 

Among these groups the Junior Farmers and 4-H Clubs carry a 
strong appeal to both young men and women. Fairs, soil con¬ 
servation, and farm business management fall within their range of 
interest. A study of safety measures in this age of mechanized 
agriculture also claims their attention. In its active support of the 
office of the agricultural representative, the Essex County Council 
is particularly interested in this junior development work. 

Longest in years of service to the agricultural and other interests 
of Essex County is the Essex County Council. The first meeting of 
the District Council for the old Western District comprising the 
United Counties of Essex, Kent, and Lambton, was held in the 
Town of Sandwich in 1842. With the separation into counties for 
municipal purposes, the Essex County Council took form in 1853. 
During the intervening century the council has held many meetings, 
the great majority of them in the Essex County Court House. 

The offices and meeting place of the council are now located in 
the Essex County Building, formerly the Sandwich Town Hall. 
Five meetings are normally held annually, amounting in the 
aggregate to from fifteen to twenty days a year. The members are 
the reeves and deputy reeves of fourteen townships (all except 
Pelee Island), eight towns and two villages in Essex County. These 
elect a warden annually from amongst their number. 

The business of the council is concerned with the annual mill 
rate assessed against the properties in the county. Most of the 
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members are active farmers and there is a deep concern for the 
general prosperity of the rural sections of the county. One of the 
committees is the agricultural committee consisting of nine specially 
qualified men to deal with such local matters as drainage, soil 
conservation, and weed control, and with matters of general 
agricultural interest. This committee supports the work of the 
office of the agricultural representative and gives active leadership 
in instituting various agricultural programs in the county. 

14 

To the past we owe a great debt — to the pioneers in many lines 
of endeavour and accomplishment. What do we owe to the 
future—to the children of all races growing in our midst? No easy 
optimism and pleasant calculation of our high per capita possession 
of the material fruits and luxuries of life can ensure their enjoyment 
to coming generations. With all our potential wealth, our varied 
inventions, our numberless sources of pleasure we stand at very 
perplexing crossroads. Along what path shall we follow and 
guide others? 

There is wisdom in the lines of one of our own Canadian poets, 
William Wilfred Campbell, who lived his early days in South¬ 
western Ontario: 

Here at life’s midday milestone do we stand, 

Knowing our vision greater than our act, 

Our possibility vaster than our dream. . . . 

Yea, this my message! Life is short and stern, 

And ours at best a feeble, cabined will. 

Our mind is finite:—but the soul of man, 

Which hopes and trembles, suffers and aspires, 

Rebukes his pettier moments; its vast dreams 
Proclaim our origin high, our destiny great, 

And possibilities limitless like the sea. 
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Mothers’ Clubs, 283 
Ontario Historical Society, 199 
Ontario Motor League, 308 
Ontario Safety League, 246 
Parent-Teacher Association, 284 
Patrons of Industry, 163, 243 
Protestant Protective Association, 163 
St. Andrew’s Society, 80 
St. George’s Society, 80 
St. Jean Baptiste Society, 74, 258 
South Essex Conservative Association, 
205 

Windsor Art Association, 314 
Windsor Chamber of Commerce, 300 
Windsor Home and School Council, 
283, 284 
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merce, 300 

Windsor Local Council of Women, 315 
Windsor Patriotic Aid Society, 254 
Windsor Retail Merchants Association, 
300 

Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
203, 294-5 

Women’s Institutes, 182-3, 202-3, 255, 
279, 315, 320 
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167-8, 293, 301 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 

293, 301 
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South African War. See Wars and 
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South Essex, 124, 260 
Spence, Robert J., 24 
Sports, 47, 74, 75-7, 79-80, 167-8, 223, 
226, 284-7, 303 
Horse racing, 47, 74, 286 
Walkerville Chicks, 285-6 
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Windsor Jockey Club, 245, 265-6, 286 
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Windsor Yacht Club, 303 
Srigley, E. C., 280 
Srigley, James, 151 
Stafford, Rev. Ezra, 100 
Standard Oil Co., 196 
Standard Paint & Varnish Co., 160, 197 
Staples, 146, 191 
Stares, Walter, 125 

Stearns, Frederick, & Co., 119-20, 160, 
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Stebbins, E. F., 98 
Stewart, John, 42 
Stoll, Albert, 160 
Stone, Capt. Chas. W., 56 
Stoney Creek, 202 
Stoney Point, 7, 96, 233, 314 
Stony Island, 91, 123-4, 190 
Storm, Rev. H. J., 301 
Stover, Sam, 145 
Straith, Miss M. Catherine, 295 
Straith, J. A., 160 
Street lighting, 103-4, 122, 161, 274 
Street railways, 8, 88-9, 122-3, 161, 184-5, 
271, 309 

Detroit United, 184-5 
Sandwich, Windsor and Amherstburg, 
184-5, 192, 271, 307, 309 
Windsor, Essex and Lake Shore, 185, 
271 

Streets. See Roads and streets 
Strong, Albert W., 292 
Strong, Josiah, 40 
Struthcrs, James, 23 
Studcbaker Corp. of Canada, Ltd., 181 
Sugar Island, 189 
Sullivan, Capt. John D., 67, 171 
Sutherland, Judge Robert F., 140, 205, 
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Tashmoo Park, 190 
Taverns. See Hotels 
Taxes, 94 
Taxicabs, 182 


Taylor, John, 80 

Tecumsch, 7, 8, 11, 22, 96, 185, 233-4, 
267, 296, 307, 312 

Telegraph. See also Wireless telegraph, 
36-7 
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Great North West Telegraph Co., 119 
Telephone, 117-19, 120, 167, 191 

Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
117-18, 191, 274, 311-12 
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Tcllier, Edward P., 292 
Theatres, 227-8 
Empire, 228 
Favorite, 228 
Home, 228 

Opera House, Windsor, 227 
Princess, 228 
Royal, 228 
Windsor, 228 
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Thomson, Rev. A. E. M., 190, 191-2 
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Tilbury, 118, 232, 235, 282, 312 
Tilbury West, 149 
Tilley, Sir Leonard, 113 
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101 

Tisdclle, Alphonse G., 243, 292 
Tobacco industry, 26, 29, 142, 150, 155- 
6, 193, 197, 214-15, 260, 301, 321, 
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Toledo, 35, 190 

Toledo Computing Scale Co., 198 
Tolmie, Rev. James Craig, 170, 242, 243, 
251, 258, 292 

Tomlinson, Mrs. T. M. (Eva Vollans), 
118 

Tracey, Mr., 108 

Trade, 16, 20, 22, 26, 46, 56, 129, 134, 
142, 151-3, 214, 239-40 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, 275, 310 
Transportation. Sec also Automobiles; 
Railroads; Roads and streets; Street 
railways, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 21, 22, 30-3, 
34-6, 104-5, 122-3, 183-5, 189-90, 
191, 211-13, 221, 246, 270-3, 305, 
307, 309 
Trenton, 91 

Tringham, J. W., 117, 118, 122, 123 
Trotticr, Dr. A. H. C., 316 
Tunnels. See Bridges and tunnels 
Tupper, Sir Charles, 115 
Turk, John, 42, 243 
Turk, John, & Co., 119 
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Turk, Mrs. Mary Ann, 243 
Tuson, Mayor Charles R., 256 
Tyhurst, Ed., 152, 215 

Underground railroad. See Canada- 
U.S. relations 
Union Foundry, 262 

United States. See also Canada-U.S. 
relations, 14, 84, 141-2, 211-12, 
287-90 

United States Steel Corp., 236 

Van Horne, Sir William, 160 
Van Orden family, 60 
Vermette, Antoine, 106 
Victoria, Queen, 37, 53, 73, 143, 173, 
174 

Vin Villa Vineyards, 131, 132 
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Vollans, Thomas, 119, 158 
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Wagner, Very Rev. James Theodore, 
96, 128, 170 

Wagstaff, Capt. William G., 55 
Walker, Edward Chandler, 98, 174 
Walker, Hiram, 44, 98, 142,154,155,157, 
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Williams), 98 

Walker, Hiram, & Sons, Ltd., 26, 44, 66, 
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Walker family, 7, 143, 144, 214, 275 
Walker Road, 272, 314 
Walkertown, 26, 104, 141 
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134-5, 144, 161, 177, 189, 217, 233-4, 
235, 263, 265, 266, 272, 278-9, 297 
Walkerville Battery Service, 276 
Walkerville Wagon Co., Ltd., 180 
Wallace, Dr. Malcolm W., 20 
Walsh, Bishop (Archbishop), 96, 97, 170 
War of 1812. See Wars and rebellions 
Wardropcr, Edward, 131, 151 
Wardroper, John, 131 
Warner, Millard, 197 
Wars and rebellions 

American Civil War, 51-3 
American Revolution, 5 
Crimean War, 14 
Rebellion of 1838, 6 
South African War, 204 
War of 1812, 6 
World War I, 240-1, 250-6 
World War II, 297-9 


Water supply, 46, 63-4, 249 
Water works, 46, 85-7, 263 
Waterous and Co., 86 
Weir, Mr., 126 

Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 74 
West Tilbury Township, 17, 25 
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Wheatley, 213, 307 
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Williams, D. J., 131 
Williams, John, 287 
Williams, Thomas S., 131 
Williams, Sir W. F., 52 
Willingdon, Earl of, 283 
Wilsher, George, 127 
Wilson, Mr., 65 
Wilson, Frank W., 292, 293 
Wilson, George, 92 
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Windsor Board of Trade, 124, 208, 230 
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Windsor Fair Grounds, 251 

Windsor Gas Co., 104 

Windsor Home Furniture Co., 40 

Windsor Hydro-Electric System, 250 

Windsor Lumber Co., Ltd., 250 

Windsor Radio, Ltd., 276 

Windsor Salt Co., Ltd., 8, 160, 197, 217 

Wine industry, 131-2, 151, 152, 159 

Wingrove, Charles Lovel, 58 
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Wintemute, George A., 164, 165 
Winthrop-Steams of Canada, Ltd., 120 
Wireless telegraph, 191 
Wollatt, Wm. R., Jr., 243 
Woman suffrage, 290 
Women, 254-5, 295, 317 
Wood, Phil, 274 
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World War I. See Wars and rebellions 

World War II. See Wars and rebellions 
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Wright, William, 118 

Wright family, 63 
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